~~ 


Annual Prize F ishing Contest 


25 CENTS 


More Than 


$3,000.00 


in Prizes 











FATIGUED # 





@ Above: Harry Miller, radio engineer, testing equip- 
ment of WOR’s 50,000-watt radio transmitter. Then you 
see him smoking a Camel! “A Camel,” says Mr. Miller, 
“helps to relieve fatigue and smooth away irritability. I 
notice that many other radio engineers have also found 
out how enjoyable it is to ‘get a /ift with a Camel’! I 
never grow tired of Camels.” (Signed) HARRY MILLER 





**TRANSPORT FLY- 
ING takes stamina— 
vitality. When I get 
tired, Ismoke a Camel. 
Camels help in easing 
the strain and renew- 
ing my ‘pep’!” (Signed) 
E. H. PARKER, Chief 
Pilot, Eastern Air Lines 
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“CAMELS HAVE a 
flavor that I like. They 
never upset my nerves. 
And a Camel gives me 
renewed energy.I don’t 
tire of their flavor.” 
(Signed) BOBBY 
WALTHOUR, JR. 
Six-day bicycle racer 





L/STEN JN > Gata ae 


To Entertain You! 


The Camel Caravan with Walter 
O'Keefe, Annette Hanshaw, and 


IN CAM 


ane 


“Camels are made from 


Glen Gray’s Casa Loma Orchestra 
Broadcast over WABC-Columbia 
“A CROWDED STORE is tiring. coast-to-coast network. 
Smoking a Camel makes me live- TUESDAY THURSDAY Domestic-than any 
lier. Tiredness leaves me.” (Signed) 10:00 p.m. E.S.T. 9:00 p.m. E.S.T. other popular brand 


MRS. VAN BRUNT TIMPSON 9:00 p.m. C.S.T. 8:00p.m. C.S.T. : y aes 
8:00 p.m. M.S.T. 9:Wp.m. M.S.T. . ocomaiad Pa 


7:00p.m. P.S.T. 8:30p.m. P.S.T. 2 i= 3 - uiiaiidn: 
Camel's Costlier Tobaccos never get on your Nerves ! garam 


Company 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


finer, MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS — Turkish and 
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SQUARE 


Better Hunting 


THAT GENT IN DELAWARE 


F the gentleman down in Delaware 

who took a crack at the SQuaARE 

CircLeE some time back could only read 

a few of the many letters that have 
come in recently, would his face be red! 
You squareshooters will probably recall 
that he criticized the SQUARE CIRCLE, say- 
ing that it was creating more hunters in 
these United States of America, where 
there were already too many. To which 
we replied that the aim of the SQuaRE 
CIRCLE was not to create more hunters and 
fishermen, but more sportsmen. 

One of the many letters walloping the 
viewpoint of the gentleman from Delaware 
comes from Squareshooter Mon Moore of 
Arkansas, who writes: 

“It is with a deep feeling of satisfaction 
and pleasure that I read of the splendid 
progress being made by the Square Cir- 
cig. At first I was just a bit skeptical and 
doubtful as to the success of such an at- 
tempt at organizing the squareshooters of 
the nation; usually such a move only 
meets with half-hearted interest. But I 
feel now, that as Squareshooter Nagel of 
Missouri so aptly puts it, you have indeed 
struck a responsive chord in the hearts of 
American sportsmen, 

“Every man who can justly call himself 
a sportsman, who has the interest of wild 
life at heart, who believes in sport and not 
mere killing, who enjoys the outdoors in 
respects other than that of slaying, should 
be thankful at the opportunity to work 
with such a splendid national organization. 
Such so-called sportsmen as the gentleman 
from Delaware, whose intent was to take 
a poke at the SQUARE Circe, but who re- 
ceived a slap for his trouble and only suc- 
ceeded in showing himself up for what he 
really is—such as he do not benefit game 
and fish conditions in their districts. Such 
as he do not subscribe to the give-and-take 
principle of good sportsmanship, for there 
is a vast difference between ‘gunners’ and 
‘sportsmen.’ 

“Another thing that we sportsmen 
should discourage is the building of unnec- 
essary roads into the out-of-the-way places, 
where wild life has been forced to take 
refuge. It seems to me that the few such 
spots left for the coming generation should 
remain as a heritage to tomorrow’s sports- 
men. Wild life cannot cope with our speed 
and carelessness, and unnecessary trans- 
portation routes never did and never will 
do our wild life any good.” 


_THEY KEEP THE PLEDGE 


S to how squareshooters conduct them- 

selves in the field, here’s a fine letter 

from new member, Squareshooter Sher- 
man Beli of Colorado, who writes: 

I am a native Coloradoan and am very 
fond of fishing and hunting. Have packed 
over nearly all of my state, and know most 
of its fine trout streams and lakes. Have 
been a State game warden for the past ten 
years and do my best to enforce the laws. 
During the past season I didn’t find a sin- 
gle man wearing the Square Circte in- 
signia on his sleeve who was committing 
the slightest violation of the game law— 


Better Sportsmanship 





Edited by Jep Means 





Squareshooter Alex H. Sokoloff (right), 
of Alaska, coaches a young sportsman 


and it is for this reason, plus the Ten Com- 
mandnients of SQUARE CircLe which I 
heartily believe in, that I hereby pledge 
myself to carry on in that endeavor. 

“This has been a good year for stubble- 
duck but a bad one foreducks, as there has 
been no moisture in the flat country. How- 
ever, there is twice the amount of snow in 
the high ranges this year so we are look- 
ing forward to a good fishing season which 
will open May 25th.” 


*TWOULD BE DIFFERENT 


OW hunting and fishing conditions 

might be today if such an organiza- 
tion as the SQUARE CirRcLeE had been start- 
ed twenty-five years ago—this is the in- 
teresting picture painted in a letter from 
new member, Squareshooter Cyrus W 
Miller of Missouri, as follows: 

“Received your letter,” he writes, “and 
have given the Ten Commandments a 
thorough going-over, and find that the 
principle for which they stand is exactly 
what I have been looking for for several 
years. You will find enclosed the six cents 
which I think is a mighty small sum to pay 
for the privilege of belonging to the circle 
of squareshooters. In the future, say 
twenty-five years from now, we can say 
that had the fee been six dollars instead, it 
would not have been too much. Just try to 
imagine what a sportsman’s paradise this 
good old world would be today had this 
Sovuare CIRCLE principle been introduced 
twenty-five years ago, or even ten years 





Better Fishing 


o CIRCLE 


ago; plenty of big game, plenty of bird 
songs in the woods, ample game fish in all 
of our streams. Yes, sir, | wouldn’t miss this 
chance of joining in with you ‘for the 
world, and you can bank on a few other 
members from this territory very soon 
now. I am jumping into the Souare Circe 
with both feet.” 


HURRAY FOR ALASKA 


I’ you think you have pretty good hunt- 
ing and fishing grounds near you, here’s 
a letter from Squareshooter Alex 
Sokoloff of Alaska that may make you 
feel like taking a back seat: 

“No matter what you say about hunting, 
fishing and camping in your section,” he 
writes, “I wouldn’t trade my Alaska for 
the whole U. S. A. and its wide expanse 
of hunting grounds. Being an Alaskan, I 
can say that in all good nature and without 
hurting anybody’s feelings. 

“IT am a Square Circte enthusiast, and 
I am particularly interested in Command- 
ment No. 9 in the Square Circe Pledge, 
and always do everything I can to help 
young America along in its sporting edu- 
cation, both in hunting and fishing.” 


HERE’S A REAL IDEA 


UARESHOOTER George A. Mar- 

shall of Oregon has been busy with the 
predators. Those lads out on the Pacific 
Coast seem to be going at Souare Circe 
Commandment No. 5 with vigor: 

“Since January Ist, 1935,” he writes, “I 
have killed two hawks, three owls, and 
forty-four crows. Still have two days to 
go yet and will make it fifty or more crows 
for the first month of the year. Moreover, 
I am going to try (time and work per- 
mitting) to kill a crow for each day of 
1935. 

“Here’s another suggestion—I think all 
Squareshooters should realize how harm- 
ful water and a few other snakes are to 
our trout and other fish. Last summer, 
Squareshooter Douglas Klinger killed a 
fair-sized snake and took 63 little trout 
from its belly. A few snakes like that could 
destroy a year’s catch of trout for several 
fishermen. 

“And now here’s one more suggestion 
and then I'll sign off—I’d like to see a 
SQUARE CIRCLE movement to send at least 
two from each state (more where possible) 
into Canada and all the north country to 
cooperate with the Canadian Government 
in the killing and control of crows in the 
game nesting season. It is said with au- 
thority that these enemies of nesting game 
birds destroy nearly 80 per cent of the wild 
ducks hatched each year, and I feel that 
with this Duck Stamp revenue and a small 
percentage of the state hunting license 
revenue, there ought to be some arrange- 
ment whereby we could send two hundred 
or more men up there for five or six 
months each year, say from March to 
August, to shoot, trap and poison crows. 
A 2- or 3-year program on this basis, and 
we would have most of the ducks back 
with us again.” 

And there, brethren, is an IDEA! 
(END OF SQUARE CIRCLE DEPARTMENT) 
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ER quality tackle catches the biggest fish. fourth, fifth prizes—all using Pflueger Great Mertiucn Pie 
} The biggest bass—15 Ibs. 9 oz. Florida Reels—five out of seven—think of it! " ney E winds 
) Large Mouth first prize was taken on a First prize Lake Trout—44 lbs., caught BI wr ie Di Les ond tile — 9 
by J. W. Collins who also ack Bass Division used Pflueger Reels. 
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SUPREME 
Rah ocessscssussesves $25.00 
AKRON Reel 
No. 1893—60 yard...... $5.50 
No. 1894—80 yard...... 6.50 
No. 1893L—60 yard Lt.Sp.6.50 
NOBBY Reel 
We LIGGS scccccsccceses $8.25 
MEDALIST Reel 
3 Sizes. Prices. . $4.50 to $8.25 
PILOT FLY 
Luminous Spinner 
Bass or Trout Size—12 Pat- 
CEEMB ec cccccccces 30¢ and 35¢ 
t 


ee 


CHUM WEEDLESS 


TANDEM 
With Weighted Keel 
Two Sizes, 1/0...65¢. 1...70¢ 
FLOAT-RITE 
12 Patterns. Trout and Bass 
Sizes......0. 35¢ and 50c each 
PAL-O-MINE Minnow 


3 Sizes 
15 Finishes... ..65¢ to 90¢ each 


CHUM Spoon—Weedless 
Polished Diamolite Both Sides 
No. 7142—Size 3 ....50¢ each 
No. 7142—Size 4 ....60¢ each 
No. 7142—Size 5 ....75¢ each 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Akron Fishing Tackle Works, Inc. 
Dept. FS4 E. A. PFLUEGER, Pres. Akron, Ohio 


PFLUEGER 


ARTHUR J. FINK (PRONOUNCED “’FLEW-GER” 





Bloomer,Wis.,lands a big 


| EERE” ¢ Great Mame in Dackle 
eel and MUSKILL 4n 





Bait—33-lb, Musky. 


WINNERS Use PFLUEGER Reels 


Winners in the 1934 Field & Stream Prize Pflueger Supreme Reel. And, note the Reels—and three were Supremes. 
Fishing Contest again provethat Pflueger other winners in the same class—third, 


caught the world’s record First prize Sailfish ona Pflueger Atlapac. 
Musky in 1931—S6 Ibs. 8 oz. When you go fishing in 1935—remem- 
using a Pflueger Supreme. ter, Pflueger-equipped fishermen catch 

First, second, fourth and the big fish. Ask your dealer and send for 
fifth prizeMuskyonPflueger our Pocket Catalog. 


In the HUNTING & FISHING and NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 
1934 Prize Contest, 58 out of 177 winners used Pflueger Tackle. 


MUSKILL—3 Sizes—50c to $1.20 





Send for this book—tells about lead- 
ing game fish—with complete selec- 
tion of the latest Pflueger Reels, Lures 
—equipment for any kind of fishing. 






caraos FREE 
CATALOG 

















First, second, third and fourth prize 








FLOAT-RITE FLOAT-RITE 
BASS TROUT 


E. A. PFLUEGER, President 
The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Dept. F$4, Akron, Ohio 

Please send me, without cost, the Pflueger Pocket Cata- 
log No. 155. 
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And Sporting Property for Sale 





LAND LOCKED SALMON and BLACK BASS 


Extra good Salmon fishing commencing the day the ice goes out of Sebec Lake. 
Good Trout fishing in surrounding ponds. Commencing June Ist the fly fishing for 
Bass is exceptionally good. Log cabins with open fires, bathrooms, and Simmons 
beds. Separate locked garages. Guides and Boats. Reasonable rates. Booklet. 


P.0. Address: Packard's Camps, Sebec Lake, Maine 


FISH in the 


Green Mountains 








If you want to know 


+ When The Ice Goes Out <— 
of Sebago Lake 


Send your name and address to 
FRANCES F. GULICK 


MIGIS LODGE 


South Casco, Maine 


Here you will find the finest salmon fishing in the state. 








The sport is at its best 
in the “white waters” 
of Vermont .. . and 
after a day outdoors 
there’s genuine hospi- 
tality at the hotel or 
tourist-home of 
your choosing. 
Have rare fun 
testing your skill 
with land-locked 
Salmon, Trout, 
Bass, Pike and 
Pickerel in swift 
stream, pond or 
lake. For your 
information and 
guidance write 
for these 


—==~ FREE 
Vermont Books 


“Vermont Hunting and 
Fishing,” new _ illustrated 
sportsmen’s guide, “Un- 
spoiled Vermont,” a pic- 
tured preview of your Ver- 
mont Vacation. “Vermont 


Road Map.” 











Belgrade Lakes, Maine 


On Great Pond, largest of Belgrade Chain. Best 
of fishing—Salmon, Trout, Black Bass, Pickerel, 
and White Perch. Cabins with Central Dining 
Room, Electric Lights, abundance of fresh vege- 
tables, and dairy products. Sandy beach, bathing, 
tennis, boating. Open May Ist to Oct. Ist. Booklet. 


JAMES FORBES, Prop. 


Hub of the Rangeley Lakes Region 


Mooselookmeguntic House and Log Cabins, 
best location in Rangeleys for trout and sal- 
mon fishing. Everything you need: boats, 
bait, guides, plenty of good food, cabins with 
every convenience, comforts of hotel. Rates 
$4 per day and up American Plan. 


Mabel Blair Burns, Mgr. 
Haines Landing P. O. Oquossoc 





“The ice is going out... 
and soon they'll be 
hitting hard in Maine!” 


SprING is gnawing at Maine’s ice. The 
southern waters of the State are flow- 
ing free. And—with open water — 
salmon, trout, and togue are in season. | 
Millions of fish planted last year can | 
be taken this year! Pickerel, perch, | 
and bass will be legal in a few weeks. 
There'll be plenty of fish and plenty 
of fishing in Maine’s 2500 lakes and 
ponds and 5000 streams from now till 
the end of September! Mailthe coupon | 
today for official “dope.” 


MAINE HOSPITALITY SERVICE 
252 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine 





write 
today 








Maine 








WEST OUTLET CAMPS 
MOOSEHEAD LAKE 
The fishing camp de luxe of the 
North country where you can 
catch fish. Write for booklet. 
Frank A. MacKenzie P. O. West Outlet, Maine 














Street 


City State — 

















For Salmon & Trout Fishing 


come to Eagle Lake Camps on Eagle Lake, one of 
famous Fish River chain that stretches from Central 
No. Maine almost to Canadian border. Group 18 
camps, heated, well ventilated, electricity, half with 
private baths. Ideal location in heart of big game 
country. Easily reached 


MRS. SAUL MICHAUD 


Eagle Lake Maine 








Lodge directly on shore of Lake Sebago with own 
private sandy beach; golf nearby. 

Easily accessible by rail, boat or car. 
Reasonable rates. Write for booklet. 
SILVERSANDS LODGE 
Miss Nancy Ready Raymond, Maine 

















HORTENSE A. QUIMBY 


BEST SPRING FISHING under ideal conditions. 


Plenty of Trout, Salmon, Lakers. Experienced Guides 
41st Season 20 Cabins with baths Opens about May Ist. 


AVERILL LAKES (Northeastern), Vermont 








of the “Oficial ‘Maine. Pishing SEBAGO LAKE SALMON FISHING , - 
Pamphlet. finest in Maine; also bass, trout and oe Sam, fi 

y $ i i sired. Every ei Pom - 
A cenicircinernonennt gy ae ear BUREAU 


<< OF PUBLICITY 


42 State House 
Montpelier, Vermont 
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| suooT TIGERS 


Big striped tigers, with the finest 
ts you ever saw, are common 
in Korea. In fact, this ancient land 
is a hunter’s paradise! There are 
huge black Korean bears, spotted 
leopards, wild boars. There are 
foxes, deer and other minor game, 
also teal and mallard ducks and 
pheasants in abundance. 

Korea is only a short sidetrip 
from Japan. Cruising Round the 
World by President Liner you 
can stopover anywhere you 
please, go hunting and fishing, 
then continue on the next or a 
later President Liner. 


ROUND THE WORLD 
First $854 Class 


Sailings every other week from 
New York and California. For de- 
tails see your travel agent, or any 
of our offices: 604 Fifth Avenue, 
New York; 110 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago; 311 California St., San 
Francisco and other principal 


cities. 


Steamship Lines 

















@ ALASKA 6 
BIG GAME HUNTING 


Now booking fall hunts—Kodiak 
brown or grizzly, mountain sheep, 
goat, moose, caribou. Tenth success- 
ful year operating in remotest areas 
of Central, Western and Southwest- 
ern Alaska. 

NEW! Exclusive summer pack train 
and camping trips—between hunting 
seasons during July and August. 
Wire or write for full details. 


“ALASKA GUIDES” 


Box F—ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 
CABLE ADDRESS—AGTA 





*ALL-ALASKAe 
via THE ALASKA LINE 


Sportsmen and vacationists alike, 
have found The Alaska Line’s scenic 
routes and friendly, convenient ser- 
vice, best suited to their individual 
plans, 


FREE—New attractive Alaska vaca- 
tion literature now ready. For good- 
natured map of Alaska—in color-— 
Send dime to cover mailing. 


Room 561—Pier 2—Seattle, Washington 


ALASKA Company 


Dollar—American Mail—Pacific SS Lines—gen’! agts. 





For Sale In Canada 
400 acres. Bush and Farm land. Hunting 
= Fishing. Deer and Partridge. Two lakes. 
—— one—Duck. The other Trout and 

ass. One mile ideal Brook Trout stream. 
35 miles from Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, 
Ontario. Good roads right “to the door”, 

urther particulars 





7 
UFO. RING, 260 Convent Ave.. New York City 











What : 


YOUR FISH? 


CATCH IT 





IN CANADA 


GOOD HIGHWAYS 


No Red Tape at the International Border i, 








Cast YOUR LINE in the lakes and 
streams of any province of Canada and get the 
kind of sport that makes the office seem a 
million miles away and landing that fish the 
most important thing in the world. Grand 
fishing country is less than a day’s journey by 
car, rail or boat from big cities. The cost will 
be within your vacation budget. 


WHAT WILL IT BE? 


—Atlantic salmon and speckled trout throughout 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, New Bruns- 
wick and Quebec. 

—Muskies, speckled trout, bass, pickerel and pike in 
all parts of Ontario. 

—Salmon-trout, pickerel and pike in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. 

—Rainbow and speckled trout in Alberta. 

-Tyee salmon, rainbow and steelhead trout in 
British Columbia. 


These are some of the bonny fighters that bring ex- 
pert anglers to Canada after record trophies—and give 
novices the kind of fishing they’ve dreamed about. 


Competent guides, friendly 
forest rangers, courteous BEAUTIFUL RESORTS 
game and tourist officials. 


© For details of best fishing 
grounds, how to get there, 
equipment, guides, game 
laws,etc., call at your nearest 
Canadian Railway or Steam- 
ship office or write Dept. 
FS535. 





EL BUREAU 
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FOR SALE 


CLUB HOUSE 
AT SACRIFICE 


Main club house with 15 sleeping 
rooms; two fireplaces. Lodge a 
separate building with 16 sleep- 
ing rooms, mezzanine floor and 
fireplace. 

117 acres, plenty of wood lot, on 
shores of nice lake 1 mi. long; % 
mi. wide. Electric lights, hot and 
cold water. 

Plenty of deer and black bear, 
ruffed grouse, rabbits and other 
small game and excellent trout 
fishing. 

Altitude 1552 ft. actual. Good = 
bathing beach and good boating. = 

Have run as summer hoteland = 
can take care of from 75 to 100. : 
Can furnish all references you = 
require. Selling on account of 
age. Have $25,000 invested; will 
take $15,000—part cash and part 
mortgage. 





HT) 


JOHN H. AREHART 
Stony Creek Country Club, Stony Creek, N. Y. 
Good road to door for autos. 





A Sportsman’s Paradise. 
We offer the best trout, 
bass, pike fishing. Make 
reservations now at what 
is fastly becoming the 
most popular resort in 
the Adirondacks. Booklet. 


SKI - HI 
RANCH 


V. F. WALTER 
Thurman, New York 








PINE HILL ARMS HOTEL 
PINE HILL, N. Y. 


COMFORTABLE AND HOMELIKE 
Situated on the Upper Esopus Trout Stream 
which is one of the best trout fishing 
streams in the Catskills. 

J. S. PESSENAR (manager) 


President of the Upper Esopus Fish and Game Club 








FISHING —BOATING—BATHING 


Within commuting distance of New York City, a sum- 
mer cottage, 30 x 30, two stories, fronting on Lake 
Waceabuc, one of three naturally joined lakes in beau- 
tiful Westchester County. The cottage is completely 
furnished including electric lights, telephone, bath, 
flush toilet, running water, open fireplace, and three 
boats. The fishing for bass, large and small mouth, 
pickerel, and white and yellow perch is exceptional 
FOR SALE or RENT. Inquire 
H. GARNSEY 
9 Grant St. Pleasantville, New York 











HOUSATONIC RIVER in CONN. 


till plenty of native trout await you, and heavily 
stocked by state with browns. No Better Stream to be 
Found in the East for the above sport, and no better 
place to stop than 


LAUGHING WATER LODGE 
located at CORNWALL BRIDGE, CONN., right on 
the river, 100 mi. from N. Y. City. $2.50 per day. $12 
per week up. 





MR. & MRS. LE ROY T. CONE, owners & operators 





Sea Trout 
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25 to 11-25 


4- 
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ngs, chairs 
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A. 
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: mene Comforts 

6-1 to 10-15 ne 
Hotel Wachapreague 

E. 8S., Va. (ocean side) via Del-Mar-Va 
concrete. Good eats. Perfectly ventilated rooms. 
connecting baths. Good boats with cabins, toilets, awn- 


Fishing tackle, all kinds (sale or hire). 
complete. Booklets 
H. G. Me 


achapreague, 


uM t) 
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LN L. M. BORDEN 


V The BEAVERKILL TROUT CLUB offers 


4, miles of wet and dry fly fishing (April 6th to August 31) 
to a limited number of season members at $150. 


Comfortable clubhouse located on the Beaverkill River, near Lew Beach, 
Livingston Manor ; 125 miles from New York via train or Route 17 by motor. References required, 
For further information write 


plus tax, with full membership available, 
N. Y. 7 miles from 





{ East 42nd Street, New York 4 














Your Opportunity to Join 
Exclusive Shooting 
and Fishing Club 


owning its own acreage and buildings located 
on Core Banks, 5 mi. to sea off Coast of 
North Carolina where ducks, geese and chan- 
nel bass make it a real sportsman’s paradise. 
Easily accessible for weekends yet comfort- 
able climate. 


Physical equipment, accommodations, cuisine, 
and guides are excellent. Ownership is 
in five sportsmen who have been forced, by 
depression, to reorganize club established 
in 1900, who are willing to admit to mem- 
bership at reasonable annual charge ($200.), 
few congenial sportsmen. Applicant requested 
to give same kind of information about him- 
self that he would require. 


CLIFFORD F. MacEVOY, Pres. 
Franklin-Washington Trust Co., Newark, N. J. 











The Bingelton Inn 
Hackettstown, N. J. Tel. 536J 
In heart of trout country, one of best streams 
on property, others near... .! 57 miles from 
New York City, 80 from Philadelphia, Pa. 

All improvements. Home cooking. 
Rates per day $2.75 and $3.00 
Rates per week $15.00 and $17.00 





Erskine Lakes Preserve 


50-minutes drive from George Washington Bridge for 
the Metropolitan angler. 5 miles of famous trout stream 
stocked, improved and protected. Fish the Wanaque 
River between Greenwood Lake and the Wanaque 
Reservoir. 20,000 acres of mountain woodland. Hunt- 
ing in season. A few fishing season subscriptions at 
$15.00 now available. Lakeside camps and cabins. A 
warm welcome and comfort at the Wanaque Valley Inn. 
Write Pog as LAKES PRESERVE, WANAQUE- 
MIDVALE, Ss 











is ENRYYHLE HOUSE > 


DU AHENRYVHLE PA 









TROUT 
FISHING 
at 
MODERATE 
COST 


For information write 


HENRYVILLE HOUSE 
Henryville, Monroe Co., Pa. 








SPORTSMEN | 
and their families 


A New York family is cutting up a part of 
its 5,000 acre SPORTING Estate. Practically 
surrounded by 200,000 acres of State Forest 
Preserve. Splendid outdoor life, Hunting and 
FISHING. Elevations 1,600 to 3,700 feet. An 
acre and family cabin at unusually low 
cost. Financed if desired. Only an evening's 
auto drive from New York. 


BIG INDIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 West 45th Street, New York City 
Phone Bryant 9-5221 











Fight 250-lb. deep-sea Sword- 
fish, iant Tuna, Bullfish, 
Sailfish, etc. Also excellent 
hunting on the West Coast of 


MEXICO 


We've prepared a leaflet about hunt- 
ing and fishing along our West Coast 
of Mexico Route. It’s free. Address 
O. P. Bartlett, Dept. BH-4, 310 South 
Michigan Boulevard,Chicago, Illinois. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 








+ RANCH GUESTS 


Fishing, boating, saddle horses, pack trips. 


Spring and fall bear hunts. Elk, deer, 
goat, sheep, lion and bear. 

BILL MARTZEL 
West Yellowstone Montana 




















HUNT This Spring and Fall 
in OLD MEXICO 


Bear, 
turkey, 
wolf, coyote, fox, geese, duck, quail. 
satis- 
Write for 
illus- 






A paradise filled with game: 
lion, tiger, deer, antelope, 


Trout and bass fishing, 
faction guaranteed. 
full information 
trated folder. 


and 


Outfitters and Guides 
Hotel Paso del Norte 
El Paso, Texas 


JARVIS AND BEECROFTS 











Mountain Dude Ranch 


High in New Mexico's Rockies in Santa Fe National 
Forest. Ride horseback, fish, camp, ‘“‘ranch’’ it in 
glorious, primitive, virgin, *‘back country’. Enjoy icy 
spring water, marvel at your appetite, sleep under wool 
blankets in climate that is cool, delightful, perfect! 
Send now for descriptive literature; plan your next 
vacation at the Top Ranch in the Top Country. 
JAY-C-BAR RANCH 


Hilton Brothers Rociada, New Mexico 


AnlOutstanding 


NEW YORK HOTEL 


@ At The Delmonico 
gentlefolk are assured 
of the unobtrusive 
service and quiet taste 
that they are accus- 
tomed to enjoy with- 
in their own homes. 


Single Rooms from $4 a day 
Double Rooms from $6 a day 
Suites from $8 a day 


A DISTINGUISHED RESTAURANT 








HOTEL 
De monico 


Park Avenue at 59th Street 
NEW YORK 
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USKIES! € STRIKE 
_ WHAT A WHALE OF A RECORD! i 
red, pil +e. 
More prize muskies and — Trout —— 
- sht at Calvert’s Camps than any other U 
oy i. resort in the world. lu 
ite This statement proved by “Field & Stream’ Prize ‘f 
‘ontests held over a pe iod of 22 years. The 
er maseed Musky was caught in the i a Uu a a 
i s fs s for the best fishing— 
5 wD Trout, Pike. Excellent Cle a Cc ( old 
irt of Moose, Deer, Bear and Duck hunting. / 
: Six camps, widely separated. Cruisers / 
ically and large modern — for charter. ss Str e a 4 
i Canoe trips outfitted. / VY 
seer ED. CALVERT, RAINY RIVER, ONTARIO. /: 
t. An F : . ° 
: : our pounds of fighting square tail — 
lo ; . 
fs Canadian Canoe Cruise isn’t he a beauty? His brothers and 
ee Twelfth personally conducted adventure : . ° . 
O oinise by canoe through wilds of Northern sisters will greet dae with all his pep and 
7 Canada, June, July. Select party of ten more, for Canada’s streams are clear and 
ver 14 with camping experience. ld d the fish bi d 
Wonderful Eching, expert training in lore coid an e tish grow big and strong. 
ity of the North. $215. ei i. te East, speckled each toes 
’ . . 
Hudson's Bay Cruise Atlantic salmon, and sea trout. Further 
ea c Sittin gietiaien tron Bobs inland small mouth bass are plentiful in 
Winnipeg to historic York Factory on Hud- lake waters. At Jasper, in the Canadian 
1. son’s Bay. Aug., eres. es Rockies, are speckled, rainbow and Dolly 
l Greatest rainbow trout fishing in North. Varden trout. In the mountain streams . ’ 
t Hudson's Bay Co. guides. Adventure of a of British Columbia and Alberta rain- =. ——o a —o or 
lifetime! Limited to experience noe- write to ° . war anager 
f ists. $235. References. bow, cutthroat and steelhead trout can §.. B oward, lag 
also be taken with a fly. Tourist Bureau, Canadian National 


WALLACE W. KIRKLAND 
Rm. 1660, 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


: } ; Railways, Montreal, Canada. Also 
Reliable guides and outfitters. Ask ask to see action films of trout and 
the nearest Canadian National office salmon fishing. 
Plan to take your canoe-fishing, camera hunting. or 


CaNADIAN NaTIionaL 
h hunting trip in a territory off the beaten trail, where 
you don’t get nibbles, but real strikes. Hundreds of ° 
se miles of beautiful lakes and streams. Moose, deer, Co wm 
bear, bass, pike, pickerel, muskies and lake and 


speckled trout. Write or wire us. 





; HUNTERS & FISHERMEN 


st Here’s Something New! 











” J. A, MILLER Mattawa, Ont., Canada BOSTON BUFFALO DETROIT CHICAGO 

—— b - 186 Tremont Street 420 Main Street 1523 Washington Blvd. 4S. Michigan Blvd, 

. : y _ A. _Elmgren’s NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 

S Floating Wilderness Camp 673 Fifth Avenue 355 Fifth Avenue 49 East Fourth Street 648 Market Street 
On Lake of the Woods, Canada. An all-screened roomy 





house-boat. Single floor beds, two guests to a room. 
Gents’ and ladies’ bath rooms with hot and cold water. 


Ips. Lounge room and screened porch. Come and let us Bass, Muskies, Wall-Eye, Northern Pike 
per, take you to the best fishing and hunting grounds 
Muskies, Great Northern Pike, Lake Trout, Bass and SAMOSET LODGE NORTHERN 


Wall-eyes—Moose, Deer and Duck. Now is the time ONTARIO 
to hook for that early trout fishing trip, when at its 





On the west arm of Lake Nippissing 


best. Folder on request. . 
ana A. ELMGREN, Rainy River, Ontario, Canada A camp secluded and quiet yet of easy access. Only ee SIZE and Sold for Taxes—— 





| “ee <= Oo one night on sleeper from Toronto puts you right in 
: the heart of Ontario's best fishing and hunting district. 
— 
Bass Muskies Trout Or you can drive over good auto roads to within one $ 72 buys 20 acres on travelled road 
A bungalow camp in the finest section of mile of camp. First class accommodations at Lodge $ 81 buys island 
- : — ly +. £ch: . Separate sleeping cottages. Immaculately clean quarters, 117 buys 24 acres lake front 
—— Park. Fly. bait fishing for speckled comfortable beds; excellent table—fresh fruits, meats are y 200 G Lak 
, and lake trout. Casting and trolling for bass and vegetables from our own garden. Rates $8.50 per uys acres near Great es 
_ muskies. Altitude 1750 feet. Hay fever day per guest, single; $6.50 double. This includes $495 buys 318 acres ocean front 
unknown. Canoe and camping trips arranged experienced guides, boat and motor service. For fur . a 
and fully outfitted Folder ne » Min 5s ther information write L. L. Cameron, winter address, Our 18th annual list just issued in the form of a 
‘ ‘ : ot Box 52, Sta. B, Tolede, Ohio. a June tst, L. L. = page booklet Gnesstions - ane many o 
Cameron, Samoset Lodge, Monetville, Ontario. choice properties offered at Tax Sale prices. 1€ 
L LAKE TRAVERSE CAMP amount quoted is the full price asked, perfect title, 
Lake Traverse, Ont. via Pembroke no mortgage. Beautifully situated hunting and fish- 





ing camps where there is real sport; summer cottage 
sites; heavily wooded acreages in Muskoka, High- 


? MANITOULIN ISLAND pd Trout Fishermen lands of Ontario and the New North; also farms in 


Ontario, New Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie Provinces 


























The Silver Birches at Honora Bay Your limit every day in Salmon Trout 6 to 45 and British Columbia. Now is the time to invest in 
New Fully furnished log cabins, convenient to Govern- pounds each. TIGER MUSKIES, bass, pike pinnnendhd peor oy my fg ty tl oy 
ment Highway. Wonderful location; excellent salmon galore. ACTION ALL DAY. Log lodges; log free booklet with full explanation.’ 
trout and bass fishing; ood bathing beach. Come for cabins; canoe trips outfitted. 
ve early salmon trout in May and catch these won- 
derful fighters at their best Motor right to the door, YOUNG’S WILDERNESS CAMPS TAX SALE SERVICE 
Folder with wx 4 —— on request. For fishermen and Big Game hunters Room 604, 72 Queen St. W., Toronto, Canada 
. M. SANDERSON i 
539 Mossom Road eneate, ‘Gutiite Lake of the Woods Emo, Ontario 
ig a IN NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO: 
Gatineau Rod & Gun Clab The Albany River Watershed offers to anglers the great- C noe Tri to J m Ba 
: est range of SPECKLED TROUT FISHING in North a pe: ames 4 
y U 7 Invites You - ay of miles of virgin water on such splendid Send your boy on a North woods vacation in Canada 
| P North from Ottawa in Quebec Wilds } | streams as the Shabuskwia, the Cedar, the Portage, the || {his summer. He will be under the care of an efficient 
Invites you to visit and inspect the Club. Enjoy the Speckled Trout Eabamet, the Opichuan, the Whitefish, and the Wabassi. instructor and will derive physical and mental stimulus 
Fishing this Spring, under membership privileges. See this unspoiled Canoe trips of from 200 to 1000 miles. Duration of trips from two months of out-of-door life. Part of the vaca- 


tion is spent on a 300-mile canoe trip to James Bay. 





men's paradise. Reserve of 80 square miles. Access to thousands from two to twelve weeks. Experienced and dependable 





































adjoining. Countless lakes, streams, rivers. Grey trout, black » Wines i : Everything supplied except blankets. Fee for season 
: %. . « G » bi guides. Finest equipment. Record spec! i \ : “ P . 
) base wall-eyes, northern pike. Moose, deer, bears, wolves, ducks eaatie cit citenen Manin speckled trout up to six $250. For references and particulars apply: 
, es. Scenic canoe routes. Modern buildings. C e out- " Apply to: ’ 
fitting. Convenient transportation. For r ions 5 tae poly to: CANADA GUIDES LIMITED JOHNSTON AND LAW 
4 tion write NOW to John J, Kileoyne, President. Tunkhannock, Pa. 606 Shaughnessy Bidg. ; Montreal, Canada Pine Portage Oba, Ontario, Canada 
i (After May 15 Maniwaki. Quebec.) References exchanged. eferences and literature on request. 








Hunting, Fishing and Canoe Trips 


WY f | sme analterince of Quebec "|W (GREEN’S WILDERNESS CAMPS 


: ta LAKE OF THE WOODS — KAKTIMIOGAMAK — HEIGHT OF LAND 


S in choosing the best place to 














as and salmon fishing; moose or small game The entrance to the wilderness where the best muskie, bass, lake trout, wall-eye, and great northern pike 
northern = ne best route for canoe trips into the may be had. Rustic camp—best of accommodations, guides, and equipment. Lake trout fishing begins May 
and outfit ae anc os ae you . + oy Eye lst. Hunting Cruises and Canoe trips arranged. Folder upon request. For further information write or wire 
» 3 4 te and expense. also know of 
several clubs looking for members a re 4 a 
J auired. Cyd, Sewell, On Bee Tis eke canta ||] GEO. H. GREEN EMO, ONT., Canada 
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Get Yours-in CANADA! 






You ean then 
Tell the World 
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| FISHING! 





FULL OF FIGHTING FURY 


We you like to experience the thrill of hooking into some of 


Canada’s big — brook trout—in countless unspoiled wilderness 


lakes and streams. Bred in wild, cold, northern waters these trout battle with 
savage vigor from the strike to the landing net — if ou're good enough to 
hold them. In many regions of Canada “square tails” strike readily even in 
midsummer weather ...... Try the proven Canadian-Pacific fly. 


Canada also offers the sportiest of fishing for small mouth black bass, giant muskies, wall 
eyes, Great Northern pike, lake trout and other game fish. There’s a wide range of choice. 
By all means bring the ladies along. . . . Let us know what information you desire. 


We'll gladly suggest the right places and help you in working out your plans. Write or 
wire A. O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, 8704 Windsor Station, Montreal, Quebec. 


Canadian Paeifie 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 








Field & Stream—A pril, 1935 








EXPLORE BY CANOE 
THE SUPERIOR-QUETICO COUNTRY 


Provisions and equipment for party of two exclusive of licenses $30.00 each 
Reduced rates for larger parties 
Complete Outfitting Service for Canoe Trips " 
Write for Free Booklet and Information. Address Sig OLsoN, Megr., Ely, Minn. 


Border Lakes Outfitting Co., Winton, Minnesota 








Moose — Speckled Trout — Bear 
Best speckled trout fishing in Northern Quebec! Two 
hundred square miles of leased territory along Croche 


River in the famed Lake St. John district. Comfortable 
cabins. Competent guides. Plenty moose, black bear, 
partridge. Get your trophy this year! Canoe trips to 


Lake Mistassini 
Quananiche fly fishing north of Lake St. John 
The gamest fish that swims! 
Write—or—Wire 
J. LEONCE HAMEL, Roberval, Que., Canada 











° . . . 
Tarpon Fishing in Florida 
Kecords show more tarpon landed by sports- 
men in Boca Grande Pass each year than all 
other places on the Gulf Coast. Only ten min- 
utes from your hotel to fishing waters. Best 
fishing months, April, May, June and July. 
For information address: 


Boca Grande Tarpon Club, Boca Grande, Fla. 


FISH IN FLORIDA 


April is one of our best months. Wonderful 
small fishing, Spanish Mackerel, Blues, Snap- 
pers, Sea Trout, Ladyfish, Jacks, Robalo, Red- 
fish, Groupers, Cabio. Tarpon fishing fair. Ex- 
cellent hotel accommodations, reasonable. Golf 
courses; fine bathing. I can guarantee you a 
successful trip. Write for information. 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. C 

FS. 
MACK MICKLE, Fish Guide, Boca Grande, Fla. I pledge myself to the Ten Commandments 
one — of SQUARE CIRCLE as published in 


MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH || FIELD & STREAM for July, August, 


; . ; September, 1934. 
I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 


Join the 
Square Circle! 


Six cents in stamps brings you 
the SQUARE CIRCLE in- 
signia and membership certi- 
ficate. Sign the coupon pledge 
attached herewith. Address: 














SQUARE CIRCLE, FIELD & STREAM 








respect, but will give you expression in my work , 
that will more than please you. Can give you (Print name) ae 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as references. Address UNNI 5a,cdscesadichedecedaonanseioeuaes 
JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST CEN annscnectnssscsicncrnrnipocuaies 





128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. y.| 
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Now for 


USEPPA 


World Famous 


TARPON FISHING 
and GOLF! 





T’S Spring on Useppa Island. 

Golf is in the air—Tarpon are 
in Boca Grande’s waters. Never 
has Useppa looked lovelier—nev- 
er has there been so great a surge 
of activity thru the leisurely life 
of this beautiful resort. 


Come now to Useppa Island on 
the West Coast of Florida. Usep- 
pa’s sporty golf course is in the 
very best of condition. The Tar- 
pon are starting to run in good 
numbers and good weights thru 
the famous Boca Grande and Cap- 
tiva Passes, within sight of Useppa. 


You may do and dress as you 
please on Useppa. The entire Is- 
and, its golf course and palm- 
ringed beaches, its gardens and 
shaded lawns are your private 
estate. Here you will find the pri- 
vacy and ease you desire so much. 


Useppa Inn, delightfully situat- 
ed on the Island, is in every re- 
spect one of Florida’s finest re- 
sorts. Accommodations, cuisine 
and service are of the highest 
order. Useppa is operated very 
much like a private club, catering 
to a select clientele. Tennis, boat- 
ing and bathing besides golf and 
fishing. Excellent train service. 
For Booklet or Reservation wire 
or write J. F. Vallely, Manager— 
Useppa Island, Lee County, Flor- 
ida. 


Fair Rates—Open to May 


Useppa Inn and Cottages 
Useppa Island, Lee County, Florida 
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tripping for Salmon 


Sport with rod and reel and the Pacific 


HEN one attempts to describe 
salmon fishing in southeastern 
Alaska’s inland seas, he might 


just as well come right out in 

the open and lay his cards on the table 
by admitting that there are really too 
many fish to make it much of a gambling 
proposition. The waters simply swarm 
with them. Once this is understood and 
due allowance made for it, there is but 
one other handicap to explain, and that is 
the matter of distance. 

Too many fishermen regard Alaska as 
a paradise beyond the sun, but actually 
it’s not so far. Take the Panhandle sec- 
tion, the charms of which I sing here- 
with; it may be reached by steamer from 
Seattle in three days, and salmon fishing 
may begin within an hour or two 
after disembarking. The cost is 
moderate. No special clothing is 
required, for the summers are mild 
and pleasant. A canoe trip into 
Canada would take longer and 
probably cost more money. So 
much for time and finances re- 
quired. Now, let’s see what is of- 
fered in the way of fishing to offset 
these obvious disadvantages. 

During the summer months, five 
distinct varieties of salmon total- 
ing into the tens of millions school 
through the intricate maze of salt- 
water channels between Ketch- 
ikan and Juneau. Splashing and 
leaping at the surface, overflowing 
with vitality as they journey to- 
ward the spawning streams, this 
great pilgrimage of salmon return- 
ing to their home streams after a 
lifetime at sea is one of the pis- 
catorial wonders of the earth! 
From the deep blue mystery of the 
Pacific a new horde appears each 
summer, pouring into the straits 
and bays with the certainty of the 
tide itself, filling the seascape with 
flashing life and vivid color, and 
incidentally providing the territory 
of Alaska with its main article of 
commerce. 
_ Seines, nets, web-covered float- 
ing log and piling traps capture 
them by the scow-loads. Cannery 


By FRANK DUFRESNE 


tenders tow them to huge plants where 
the luckless fish that never had a chance 
ride an endless conveyor belt into the 
clanking jaws of an “Iron Chink,” which 
scales, beheads, disembowels and scrapes 
the fish clean. Then they are whisked 
along to another metal monster which 
cuts the salmon into suitable lengths and 
crams the pieces into shiny tinned cans 
faster than a man can count. 

So far as three out of the five salmon 
species are concerned, the matter is, and 
probably always will be, of a commercial 
nature. The little humpback or pink, the 
sockeye or red, and the dog or calico sal- 
mon rarely strike a lure after leaving the 
deep ocean; consequently they may be 
classed as a strictly utility fish. But the 


A commercial fisherman showed us some real fish 





salmon 


pleasure-seeking angler enters the pic- 
ture via the other two species: the great 
royal chinook, tyee or king; and the 
beautiful silver or coho. 

Both of these latter varieties possess 
every single qualification of a high-grade 
game fish. They are so good, in fact, that 
their abounding numbers do not detract 
a bit from the thrilling sport of trying to 
tame them with light tackle. A paragraph 
of early history is essential in presenting 
the conversion of these two last-named 
salmon from the commercial to the sport- 
ing ranks. 

Back in 1904, so the chronicle goes, a 
school of these big tyees, or king salmon, 
suddenly appeared in Revillagigedo Chan- 
nel off Ketchikan, and were seen feeding 
among the herring. It was during 
the slack season for web fishermen, 
which resulted in attempts to take 
the fish by variously different 
means. One enterprising fellow, an 
angler at heart, was inspired to 
use a heavy cod line and hook to 
which was baited a herring, and 
was duly rewarded by capturing 
several mighty fish running as high 
as a hundred pounds apiece. 

Still another fisherman, noting 
that the king salmon first ripped 
and slashed its way through the 
bunched herring and then swung 
back leisurely to gather in the crip- 
ples, contrived a metal spoon to si- 
mulate the erratic movements of a 
wounded bait fish. 


ROM these two incidents, par- 

ticularly the latter, was born 
the picturesque fleet of small, pow- 
ered trolling vessels numbering in- 
to the thousands which now beat 
up and down the shore-lines of 
southeastern Alaska, dragging 
hardware behind them. As yet 
there has been little or no attempt 
at pleasure fishing, but now a thor- 
oughly enjoyable light-tackle sport 
has been developed in what is 
known as “stripping” or “strip- 
fishing.” 

My friend Bill, whom I am con- 
strained to liken unto the old salt 
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Field & Stream 





After casting, the lure is allowed to sink a few fathoms before you begin stripping 


who chewed kelp and mixed seaweed with 
his pipe tobacco, introduced me to the 
joys and mysteries of stripping. I had 
known, of course, that strides were being 
made in this sport; but being a trout 
fisherman with all my interest centered 
in stream-fishing equipment, I was not 
prepared for the shock I received when 
I saw Bill’s outfit. 

His rod was a frail piece of bamboo to 
which he had affixed three huge agate 
guides. The line he used was of raw silk 
resembling leader material with a break- 
ing strain of fifteen pounds, ending with 
a six-foot leader of twelve-pound test. 
The hook was of the hand-forged steel 
variety no larger than I had often used 
for big rainbow trout, and the sinker was 
a one-ounce, keel-shaped affair which 
rode the line just above the leader, with 
light brass swivels fore and aft of it. The 
entire rig was such a far cry from the 
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heavy and bunglesome gear of the com- 
mercial troller that I could not repress 
my surprise. 

“Don’t you lose most of the fish you 
hook with this puny outfit?” I asked. 


“ EBBE so,” responded Bill. “Come 
to think of it, I guess I do. But 
that’s where the fun comes in—givin’ 
these salmon the long odds. Just the 
same, though, I brought over a dozen 
to gaff last trip out. It’s ticklish work; 
but when there’s plenty more ready to 
strike, a man don’t have to sit around fer 
a week cryin’ about it when he loses one.” 
“That’s right, Bill,” I agreed; “but 
I still can’t understand how you can get 
the salmon to strike—how you can get 
your lure down to the fish with that little 
piece of lead.” 
Said Bill: “I don’t get it down to ’em— 
I bring ’em up to the top. Also, I’m a man 


of few words. Come out with me in the 
mornin’ an’ watch me lift a couple out 
of the old briny.” 

At dawn when we shoved off in 
skiff from Eagle Harbor, a few miles oyt 
on the auto highway from Juneau, the 
rugged outlines of Admiralty Islang 
loomed through a thinning fog. The seq 
was calm, and the air held that soft cq. 
ressing warmth which foretells a day of 
sunshine after Old Sol has burned the 
haze away. The tide was flooding and 
swirling in from the outer ocean, bring. 
ing with it schools of bait fish. 


ROM my seat in the stern of the 

boat, I could look down and see thou- 
sands of herring finning by in orderly 
procession like tinseled soldiers on pa- 
rade, shying slightly at the steady rise 
and fall of Bill’s oars. Suddenly there 
came a flurry in their blue and silver 
ranks. The herring began pouring to the 
surface, leaping and skittering along the 
top with a sound like a handful of gravel 
showered on the water. Into the space so 
quickly vacated by the fleeing herring a 
great trout-shaped fish four feet long 
lashed itself up out of the depths and 
passed by my end of the skiff within gaf- 
fing distance. 

I turned to Bill. He grinned under- 
standingly, dropped his oars and with 
almost the same motion picked up his 
rod and shot the weighted lure in the 
direction taken by the king salmon. It 
plopped into the water thirty yards away. 
Bill allowed it to sink only a few fathoms, 
and then began the process known as 
stripping; that is, he held the rod in his 
right hand and with his left hand reached 
out as far as the first agate guide and 
commenced retrieving the raw silk in a 
series of jerks, taking in about a yard 
of line with each jerk. 

On about the third or fourth stripping 
movement there came a jarring smash 
which nearly pulled Bill out of the boat. 
The rod jerked violently. Instantly the 
reel began buzzing like a flock of runaway 
alarm clocks, while the silk line fairly 
smoked out through the big agate guides 

“You got him, Bill!” I yelled. 

“No—just hooked him,” grunted Bill, 
biting into his pipe stem. “There’s a 
whale of a difference.” 

When the reel was half emptied with 
no slackening in that terrific burst of 
speed, I began to understand. Then I was 
tempted to do a little back-seat directing. 
“Put more drag on him.” 

Bill glared. “Sez you! What do you 
think I’m playin’ this fish with—a steel 
cable?” A few seconds later the wild 
flare in his eyes softened. “Don’t have to, 
anyway; he’s comin’ to the top. Watch 
close, now. There he breaks!” 

Far away—so far away that it seemed 
to be another fish—a silvery shape leaped 
twice its length into the morning air, and 
then commenced a series of beautiful, 
forceful jumps that continued for a long 
space of time. It was a thrilling sight— 
the sort of thing one might reasonably ex- 
pect from a fast-water rainbow or 4 
fresh-run steelhead, but in a fish so huge 
as this king salmon it was breath-taking. 

As I watched that sea warrior, battling 
like all the furies of the deep turned 
loose, it suddenly came to me that I'd 
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been neglecting something in not trying 
this game before. My hands fairly itched 
for the feel of a rod, and for the first 
time I saw this heavily commercialized 
fish as a gamester of peerless quality. 

The watery pyrotechnics ended as 
quickly as they had begun. The great 
tyee sounded. ; 

“That’s the last we'll see of that jasper 
for fifteen minutes,” predicted Bill. “He’s 
gone down to play tag with the mud- 
sharks for a while. It’s a case now of 
pump and reel, pump and reel; fight for 
every ounce of slack, and then give it 
all back to him when he takes the bit in 
his teeth.” 

The rod bent and swayed like a reed in 
a gale. There was a vibrant, thudding 
series of jerks which bespoke a terrific 
struggle going on far below the surface 
of the green waters. At times Bill ap- 
peared to be gaining steadily, only to 
lose all he put back on the reel when the 
salmon exploded into action and gathered 
all its magnificent strength into another 
long down-slanting run. It was slow 
work; it was hard work. But if I may 
judge from the look of angelic grimness 
on Bill’s reddened face—it was fun! 

It was at least twenty minutes later 
before the big king allowed itself to be 
led by the boat, though it continued to 
splash the water and roll beyond reach 
of the gaff for yet some time. Finally it 
lay on its side, threshing the surface, and 
a dexterous heave of the gaff hook 
stretched it flat in the bottom of the 
skiff. Here it was revealed as even larger 
than I had thought. 

Between forty and fifty pounds it was, 
deep-girthed and solidly fleshed. Its belly 
was pearl-hued, while above the medial 
line the color was rich purple closely 
speckled with dabs of jet from nape to 
end of tail. Its entire appearance was that 
of rugged power and speed. Little or no 
imagination was required in 
naming this fish the king 
salmon. 

I said something like that 
to Bill. 

“Not bad,” he agreed. 
“Just my luck, though, to 
ketch a white-meated feller.” 


HEN he went on to ex- 
plain his cryptic remark; 
to elucidate in his own salty 
way on certain facts regard- 
ing the king salmon which 
went beyond my cursory 
knowledge of the species. 
In southeastern Alaska 
waters, so Bill said, approx- 
imately one-third of all the 
kings, or tyees, were of the 
white phase—that is, their 
flesh was white instead of 
red. He also told me in plain 
words his idea of a public 
which discriminated against 
these white kings, refusing 
to buy them as salmon on ac- 
count of their color, which 
forced the commercial fish- 
ermen to adopt all sorts of 
subterfuges to place them on 
the market. Then he told the 
old story I had heard many 
times before, about the des- 


Stripping for Salmon 


perate canneryman who even went so far 
as to label his colorless product “guaran- 
teed not to turn red in the cans.”’ But to 
no avail. “The public wants its salmon 
a moaned Bill, “and red they must 

“Dye ’em,” I suggested weakly. 

“Fry ’em,” punned Bill. “Buy ’em, fry 
‘em, try ’em.” 

Having hooked, landed and otherwise 
disposed of our first salmon, a stripping 
bait was prepared for my maiden efforts. 
With a keen-bladed knife Bill sliced the 
side off a herring, angled it off at the head 
end and sewed on the single small hook in 
such a manner that when jerked or 
stripped through the water it darted off 
at various tangents. 

This, I learned, was the real secret of 
strip-fishing with light tackle: to create 
an illusion not of a herring sound and 
carefree, but of a sorely wounded fish 
such as the king left behind it when it 
stormed its regal way through a school 
of prey. Considerable practice is neces- 
sary before the knack is perfected. 


ILL handed the rod to me. With it 

came flocks of troubles I had not 
foreseen in the way of line snarls and 
backlashes. Past experience aboard ship 
enabled Bill, when stripping in the raw 
silk line, to coil it evenly in the bottom 
of the skiff, ready to run out through the 
guides again smooth as oil, but I had no 
such background to sustain me. However, 
the slick line was not nearly so liable to 
tangle as ordinary thread line, and soon I 
got the hang of it. 

Within a few minutes I got a fine 
strike, a smaller fish than Bill’s but even 
more spectacular as a fighter. It shot to 
the surface immediately and spent fully 
half the time staging an air battle—all 
within a radius of fifty feet from the boat. 

“That’s a silver,” grunted Bill. “Reg’- 


lar aviator, eh? Just nurse him along till 
he gets through all those monkey-shines, 
and the war is over.” 

Easier said than done, but presently 
the coho flanked the big king in the bot- 
tom of the skiff. Disdaining the use of a 
gaff, Bill had reached over the side and 
clamped a horny hand into the gills of 
the twelve-pound fish. As they lay side 
by side the two salmon were very much 
alike in general shape, differing in that 
the silver had larger scales, was bluish 
rather than purplish in sheen, and lacked 
the black spots on the tail. 


RIFTING along with the herring 
schools, we had no difficulty in 
catching all the salmon any two people 
could reasonably require. As we fished, 
all about us the salmon were jumping 
until the stillness of the day was punc- 
tuated by an almost continual sound of 
heavy bodies crashing on the surface. 
Most of the jumpers, it should be stated, 
were humpback and dog salmon, neither 
variety of which could be tempted to 
strike a lure. It was still too early in the 
summer for the late-spawning silvers to 
feel the mating urge, while the king rare- 
ly breaks water until it has started up the 
long rivers and has begun to assume the 
bright red color of its breeding period. 
That death follows the spawning activi- 
ties of all Pacific Coast salmon of the On- 
corhynchus species is, of course, a well- 
established and commonly known fact. 
The account of a strip-fishing trip is 
not complete without mention of the 
“scrap-fish” one takes when the lure is 
permitted to sink too deep before retriev- 
ing. I must record here that Bill and I 
caught our full share this day. Gray 
cods, Irish lords, chicken halibut and a 
species of black sea bass were led up to 
the skiff from time to time and subjected 
to the tender (Continued on page 57) 


Angling for salmon is already the most popular summer sport in southeastern Alaska 

















HE 
man had been tramping the old 


Federal man and the state 


Hawkins Marsh. Understand, 

Hawkins Marsh isn’t a marsh any 
more. Once it was. But the ditchers came 
in, twenty years ago, and with their men 
and money and machines wrote another 
one of those desolating tales of destruc- 
tion in the name of progress. 

The hapless settlers were gone long 
since, as had the ducks and the musk- 
rats before them. Now the state man and 
the Federal man, with the Old Warden 
guiding them, had tramped many hours 
and discussed at length the methods by 
which the area might again be flooded 
and wild life tempted back to help blot 
out evidence of man’s shortsightedness. 
It was about sundown when they made 
their way over the springy, unproductive 
turf to where they had set out and, once 
there, the state man’s car refused to 
start. The starter wouldn’t engage; it just 
moaned and hummed and turned the mo- 
tor not at all. 

So the Old Warden drove his car out 
of the ruts of the trail, worked around 
behind the other, put his front bumper 
against the spare tire and after consider- 
able difficulty, because of poor traction, 
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He advocates a little whole-hearted cooperation 


By HAROLD ‘TITUS 


managed to get them going. As the motor 
caught and picked up its steady drum 
they called back that they would be see- 
ing him in town. 

The Warden did not follow at once, 
because to start the other car his rear 
wheels had torn deep holes in the ruts. 
He shut off his motor, got down and with 
his shovel repaired the damage against 
the time when men.on forest-fire duty 
might want to use the road with heavy 
equipment at a good speed. So he was 
there when Steve and Dobie came along 
from an afternoon on Little Hawkins. 
It must be explained that Little Hawkins 
is a smaller marsh which was fortunately 
saved from salvation at the hands of the 
ditch diggers and still yields ducks. 

“Hello, boys!” he said when Steve 
stopped his car and looked out. “Luck?” 


S, they had had a little luck. They 
had nine ducks between them, mostly 
blacks but with a teal or two and a 
pintail. When they showed their bag, 
Steve wanted to know the reason for the 
road work, and the Old Warden told him. 
“His starter gears wouldn’t mesh,” 
he said. “So I gave him a shove.” 
Dobie asked who the others were and 


The day being fair and warm, they had been puzzled at the frequency with which 
they saw ducks on the wing—until they heard voices and sounds of booted feet 
sloshing through the marsh 
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was told. When the two learned that 
the outsiders were looking the marsh 
over with a view to possible restoration, 
they turned to one another blankly, 

“Well, I'll be jiggered!” said Dobie. 
“Can you beat that?” 

Steve shook his head and laughed and 
said he couldn't. Then he explained to 
the Warden: “It don’t quite make sense. 
Here you spend the day with a man 
from Washington and one from our Con- 
servation Department who maybe are 
going to start something towards 
fixing up what the developers 
broke. And old man Peters, head 
of Welfare, is out with some other 
man from the state figuring on 
draining Little Hawkins!” 

The Warden said noth- 
ing for a long moment. 
Then he _ nodded, 
slowly and perhaps 
a bit sadly. 

“That’s news to 
me,” he said, “but 
somehow [1 ~ 
ain’t surprised. 
Tell me how 
come.” 
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They told him. They had then blinded 
in a favorite spot and, the day being 
fair and warm and no other hunters 
on the marsh, had been puzzled at the 
frequency with which they saw ducks 
on the wing until they heard voices and 
sounds of booted feet sloshing through 
the marsh. 

“Jt was Peters,” Steve said, “and this 
man from the Health Department, I 
think he said. They stopped and we visit- 
ed. Peters told us how he was trying 
to get approval for draining Little Hawk- 
ins for mosquito control so’s he could 
put a lot of men to work before the 
freeze-up came along. 


“[EJE said it was an awful mosquito 

hole, and when we told him it was 
a darned good duck-nesting ground he 
just looked sort of blank. We didn’t want 
to start anything, Peters is such an earn- 
est old guy and he’s certainly doing his 
best to keep his unemployed at work. 
But Dobie and I figured we’d look you 
up and talk the thing over with you and 
see if you could add it up to a reason- 
able answer.” 

The Old Warden drew a long breath. 
He looked across the marsh to the dis- 
tant timber, a blue-black line against the 
pale rose of the western horizon, and 

laughed, dryly and silently. 

} “There don’t seem to be much rea- 
| sonable about it, does there?” he 
asked. “It all seems kind of crazy, 
unless you look at what’s behind all 
this. And sometimes it gets to be 
a mite tryin’ on the 
patience to try to 
look for what’s 
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further off than the end of your nose. 

“Here are us boys, payin’ a dollar Fed- 
eral license and makin’ a big hurrah 
about restorin’ duck breeding areas with 
the money we shuck out. Then Uncle 
Sam comes along and gives some other 
department money to put men to work, 
and one of the things they pick out to do 
is to drain some more duck marsh so’s 
there won't be so many mosquitoes or 
unemployed in the locality! 

“I’ve heard about it before. It’s prob- 
ably the hardest strikin’ example I've 
come on of how things can get balled up, 
and unless I’m wrong !ots of folks are 
goin’ to hear about it sooner or later. 
I’m doin’ considerable prayin’ that it 
won't be too late.” 

He scratched his temple reflectively. 

“Now, it’s easy enough to criticize. 
The simplest thing in the world to do 
is to find fault. And I’ve figured that 
anybody who begins to sound off about 
what’s goin’ on in Washington in times 
like these ought to be awful sure of his 
ground before he makes much noise. 

“There’s never been a time when it 
seemed so necessary for the Government 
to be into so many things. We've got a 
panic that’s a doozy! We've got to take 
care of folks. Looks like the idea that 
jobs have to be made was sound enough. 
But when we get spread out so far that 
we're puttin’ one gang of men to work 
tearin’ down somethin’ that another gang 
is buildin’, I'd say it was time to hold up 
just a mite and do a little back-trackin’ 
so’s we can get a fresh start that'll work 
out to make a little progress. 

“Course, duck hunters the country 
over are all steamed up over restorin’ 
marshes, just for the sake of our sport. 
Some of us, likely, see in it a chance to 
keep some of the neighbors busy and 
take home a few dollars now and again 

besides. 

“But while they were busy down in 


Washington talkin’ about how much 
marsh was goin’ to be restored for ducks, 
there was other branches of the Govern- 
ment dishin’ out money fast as they 
could to keep folks at work, and one of 
the things they put em doin’ was drainin’ 
marshes to get rid of mosquitoes! 

“Now,” he said, “I don’t suppose every 
mosquito hole that they cleaned up was 
a nestin’ place for ducks or other water- 
fowl. I don’t even know how much mos- 
quito drainage was done or what it cost. 
Washington is the dangedest place to get 
information out of nowadays, anyhow 
I’m quite a hand to write letters askin’ 
questions, and I’ve never seen a time 
when so many folks don’t know the an- 
swers. I ain’t kickin’, remember. I'm just 
callin’ attention to somethin’. I can un- 
derstand how in a big emergency every- 
body gets overworked and confused. But 
maybe it’s time somebody called atten- 
tion to some of the things that have kinda 
got crossways of the main road. 


“AS I say, I can’t find out how much 

has been spent on this mosquito con- 
trol. One man guessed about $16,000,000 
was spent in sixteen months; another 
thought it would go over a hundred mil- 
lion. As I recall it, they planned to spend 
about $3,000,000 on duck-marsh restora- 
tion, and from what I hear they were 
havin’ a tough time gettin’ hold of that 
much. If the Biological Survey got the 
whole $3,000,000, and if only a tenth 
of the smallest estimate of what was 
spent on mosquito drainage spoiled duck- 
nesting places, you can see that we only 
got 50 cents’ worth of good out of our 
dollar. 

“The states, they tell me, are principal- 
ly to blame. States get ambitious. There's 
thousands of men the country over just 
like old man Peters: honest as the day is 
long, hard-workin’, sincere. But all they 
see is a chance (Continued on page 67) 
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Easy, boy! Don't crowd him! 
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Mr. Duck Shooter! Just Two Minutes, Please! 


HE wildfowling season just closed has been the 

poorest on record. Here and there, relatively few 

hunters have had good shooting—but for every 
lucky gunner there were a thousand unlucky ones. To 
the men who shot in those exceptional areas where the 
birds were still reasonably numerous evidence of the 
general decrease of birds naturally would not be so ap- 
parent. But the average hunter feels something of the 
disquietude old Belshazzar must have felt when the 
Mysterious Hand appeared and wrote its warning 
message on his wall. 

Every mail brings scores of letters from alarmed 
duck hunters in all parts of the country. Not even the 
most reckless optimist can miss the significance of 
stories like these. “Five men, three days and only 
bagged three ducks.” That from a famous wildfowling 
resort of former years. “Could always be sure of a 
limit any day at my place, but this year we didn’t get 
a bird.” The man who said that owns a big slice of 
the best shooting on the Chesapeake. Another short- 
sighted sportsman warned his superintendent: “Don’t 
tell any of these Biological Survey boys how poor our 
shooting has been this season. If they find it out, they'll 
close the season entirely.” 

Without pausing to comment on that chap’s peculiar 
logic or quoting further from the mass of disquieting 
evidence, there is this to be said about the situation: 

It is bad enough, but it is not yet hopeless. 

We can still save our ducks if we all pull together. 
The Federal Government must show the way, but not 
even Uncle Sam can do the job alone. It looks as though 
the time has come to prove the truth of that oft repeat- 
ed assertion that “the sportsman is the best friend of 
the game.” 

The opportunities of the individual sportsman to 
help get the birds back are not so limited as they might 
seem. The Government’s campaign to break up the 
duck depression is based on two operations: (1) A 
comprehensive, long-time waterfowl-restoration pro- 
gram to which for this year we are devoting $8,500,- 
000; and (2) more effective methods for conserving 
the breeding stock of birds. 


HE restoration program is already under way, and 

there is little that the individual can do to assist it 
now except to remember it in his prayers—and that is 
not an irreverent thought, either. 

The second requirement, however, is entirely a co- 
operative enterprise, calling for teamwork of the same 
devoted sort that wins a war. It affords every person 
who loves a gun and the whistle of wild wings over 
a marsh his one great opportunity to help preserve the 
sport of wildfowling. The new Federal duck stamp 
gives everyone a chance to contribute a dollar to the 
sinews of the campaign, and it actually does more than 
that—for the first time, thanks to the stamp, we have 
the means to do some very important bookkeeping. 

We laugh at the lady who protested to the cashier of 
her bank that she couldn't possibly have overdrawn 
her account because she still had lots of blanks in her 
little check book. But those of us who are interested 
in American wildfowling have displayed a similar lack 
of plain business acumen in our treatment of our mi- 
gratory game birds. Year after year we have been pre- 
senting our drafts against the supply of ducks and 


geese and shore birds, and throwing the check stubs 
away without bothering to note the balances. And now 
we have definite warning that the account is over- 
drawn at last. What’s to be done? 

As a first step we must have a sensible accounting 
based on figures more reliable than those obtained by 
mere guesswork. We ought to know about how many 
ducks we shoot each season and how many are raised. 
If, for example, we’re raising 10,000,000 birds an- 
nually and killing 12,000,000, it will be evident to all 
that we're headed for bankruptcy unless we can do 
something to reduce the loss. 

It is the job of the Federal Government to find out 
how many birds are raised, but who has these other es- 
sential figures—these truly vital statistics ? Who knows 
the number of birds killed? No one but the men who 
shoot the ducks. They alone have this information, and 
they alone can make it usable. 

HE Federal Government has assigned this 17,000- 

hour job of accounting to those of the country’s 
sportsmen who hunt ducks. Since there are more than 
half a million of them, it means that each man is asked 
to contribute only about two minutes of his time to fill 
out conscientiously and accurately the blank space on 
the stamp application form and record the numbers of 
ducks and geese he killed in the preceding open season. 
With these figures available we shall at last be able to 
strike a balance between the number of birds raised 
and the number killed and can then go about the busi- 
ness of managing our wildfowl resources in a sensible, 
orderly fashion. We've been too long in the dark. 

The Government also asks the gunner to furnish his 
name and address and to indicate whether he is a mem- 
ber of a club or not. Replies to both these questions will 
furnish important and valuable information and a 
further means to promote coOperation in behalf of a 
mutual interest. Some, I am told, have complained that 
the modest requirements of the application question- 
naire are too onerous and put too much of a burden on 
the busy sportsman. I can’t believe that our population 
includes any considerable number of wildfowlers who 
are so selfish or indifferent that they are unwilling to 
devote two minutes’ time out of each year to answer 
truthfully these simple questions if they know their 
value, and thereby furnish information of the most 
vital importance to the welfare of the sport itself. 

That little application blank may well be the seed 
from which will grow that harmony of purpose and 
genuine cooperation which in the past has been so woe- 
fully lacking in all efforts to save and restore our mi- 
gratory game birds. : 

These are not silly questions framed by some curious- 
minded clerk and put out for no better purpose than 
to worry the recipient and fill Governmental file rooms 
with bales of dusty, useless statistics. They are care- 
fully considered inquiries addressed to the duck shoot- 
ers of America. Mr. Sportsman, if you like duck shoot- 
ing and want it to prosper, they are worth the contribu- 
tion of two minutes of your time. 






Chief, U. S. Bureau of Biological Survey 
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If you haven't introduced your black-bass tackle to salt water, 


N the afternoon of November 10 
of last year four of us arrived at 
a point on the Coosaw River 
near Beaufort, South Carolina. 
Each of our two cars pulled a trailer 
with a canoe. Armistice Day would be 
celebrated by a declaration of war on 
business, worries and all the countless 
duns and deviltries of civilized man. 
The spotted weakfish were running! 

A very black and very willing and very 
small boy appeared to catch us some 
“swimp” for bait. I declined the shrimp, 
gave a quarter to charity to ease his dis- 
appointment, and showed him our array 
of store-bought and home-made plugs. 

He looked with amazement, fingered 
the hooks, weighed them judicially in 
his palm, and asked, ““Wuh gwi’ bait ’um 
wid?” 

“Nothing,” I replied. Lest you fail on 
this simplified Gullah dialect, he had ask- 
ed what we would use with which to bait 
the hooks. 

An old ferryman stood by, equally 
black and interested. 

“Dese fish yent know fuh dat,” he re- 
marked. “Dey lub swimp.” 

The next evening when we brought in 
our catch, some fifty-odd that we had 
kept out of more than a hundred taken, 
he looked at our string in amazement. It 
was well ahead of the best the bait fisher- 
man could show. 

“T yent b'leebe ’um,” he said slowly. 
“T yent b’leebe ’um.” 
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By ELMER RANSOM 


Sam caught the words with some diffi- 
culty and laughed. “You can’t believe it, 
eh? Well, come on, Methuselah, and I’ll 
show you how.” 

He took his rod to the edge of the 
shell bank and began to cast, explaining 
how the bait should be retrieved. Sud- 
denly there was a tremendous strike 
which surprised the fisherman as much 
as it did his pupil. The slender rod made 
a rainbow arc as the fighter swept away 
with the sea-bent tide. The mouth of the 
weakfish is soft and he must be handled 
with care, particularly if he is a big one, 
but at last Sam eased the five-pounder 
up the sloping shore. 

Our dark friend pondered the matier, 
examining the captive with care and de- 
liberation. 

“Fool!” he muttered to the gleaming 
prize. “’Ent yuh know wood ’ent fuh 
eat?” 

Sam gave him the fish and was re- 
warded with a yard-wide smile. 


EAKFISH! Is it his tender mouth 

that was responsible for this ill-de- 
served title, or did some hand-line pisca- 
torial gladiator, with block and tackle, 
first hoist him from his briny home? The 
local Southern name—winter trout—is 
equally inappropriate. He is known also 
as the spotted squeteague, and of course 
is closely akin to the common sque- 
teague, or weakfish. The scientific boys 
know him as Cynoscion nebulosus. 


OVCS 


there 1s a treat in store for you 


He is a beautiful fellow—white-bellied, 
firm-fleshed, darker above, with a bluish 
iridescent sheen, marked for about half 
his length, from the tail forward, with 
many spots which serve to identify him 
easily from the common squeteague. Jor- 
dan and Evermann rank him high as a 
food and game fish, but indicate that he 
is not so gallant as the common weakfish. 
I can’t agree with the latter statement. 


[S strike may be a dainty pull ora 

savage rush that will jerk the reel 
handle from your fingers. His behavior 
on light tackle is courageous and satisfy- 
ing. He will strike more freely and with 
more abandon than any fish I know, 
either of fresh or salt water. 

You lovers of the so-called short rod; 
you who have sought his majesty the 
big-mouth from sunken log to lily-pad in 
ponds and creeks and lakes and fresh- 
water tidal rivers, have another sport 
before you—fishing the salt with the 
identical outfit you use for bass. How 
would you like to have that weird dream 
come true; that dream of a day with 
a hundred strikes? ’Tis possible, fellow, 
and when you hook your fish the battle 
loses nothing by comparison with our 
wily friend of fresh water with his tan- 
talizing temperament or his penchant for 
snaring you on the first submerged root 
he may find. ; 

While this article is concerned prt- 
marily with taking the spotted weakfish, 
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the sport is by no means so circum- 
scribed. Channel bass will take an ar- 
tificial lure, and I have caught any num- 
ber of striped bass with the same tackle 
—than which there is no finer fish. The 
striper is a fighter that never surrenders; 
when brought to the boat, he is prac- 
tically dead. I have plugged for crevallé, 
sergeant-fish, bluefish and numerous 
others. All strike to kill, and it is seldom 
that any one of them fails to put up a 
better fight than a fresh-water game fish 
of the same weight. And may the lovers 
of fontinalis forgive me. 


HE winter trout comes to the 

Georgia-Carolina coast in numbers 
around the middle of October, and they 
are with us until late February or March. 
The best time for catching these fish is 
a matter of debate, but I have taken 
them steadily since the first part of Oc- 
tober, and this is being written about 
mid-January. They are still striking. 
November and December were superb 
months. The weather was, on the whole, 
dry and balmy—too dry and too warm 
for satisfactory quail shooting. 

The air had enough pep to boost you 
up without being uncomfortably chilly. 
The woods were in color; the fall migra- 
tion of waterfowl was at its height; the 
outdoors had all the charm and glory of 
the season. The setting of these salt 
rivers is incomparable. Great live-oaks, 
festooned with Spanish moss, line the 


Weakfish can scrap on light tackle 


roads through which you drive to reach 
your destination. ' 

The water is clear and black and swift. 
A porpoise rolls ahead of your canoe; a 
loon dives: a marsh hen gives her queru- 
lous, complaining call at your intrusion. 
A big V outlines itself on the horizon. 
and a group of swift-flying ducks swings 
wide of imagined danger. Sandpipers tip 
over the bars with their nervous walk, 


Pluggin’ Moves North 







































and willets seek their food on 
the mud flats. The sunshine has 
a tonic quality that exhilarates 
you like wine. It would be great 
sport even if you failed to 
catch a fish. 

And your fishing problem is 
relatively simple. You must 
seek your game at places where 
the fish can find food—shell 
banks and the like, sloping 
beaches that are close to a deep 
channel. Bridges offer favorable 
places, for ordinarily they are 
built at narrow points in the 
channel and the concentration 
of fish is greater. Moreover, the 
pilings give the winter trout a 
place to hide from their larger 
enemies, and at the same time 
provide food in the form of small min- 
nows that congregate there. If you are 
in strange waters, the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey charts will be of some help. 

Talk to the local fishermen, but don’t 
listen to all they tell you. One dictum 
from the wise ones is that it is useless to 
fish in a northeast wind. Perhaps? 

We were fishing one morning near a 
bridge that spans Archer Creek, The fish 


Just try it once, and you're a convert 






were striking well when, like a breath 
from Boreas himself, the wind swept out 
of the northeast. In twenty minutes the 
day was uncomfortably cold and the 
water covered with whitecaps. The fish 
signed off as though someone had rung 
a dinner bell—elsewhere. 


MMEDIATELY I subscribed to the 

northeast-wind theory. It had hap- 
pened to me before. But Sam demurred. 
And Sam is The Perfect Fisherman. He 
knows fish and fishing like an astronomer 
knows the nebular hypothesis. So I 
weakened; maybe the tales of the near- 
by coast fishermen were wrong. 

“There is some place,” he would per- 
sist, “that these fish can be caught re- 
gardless of wind direction. They don't 
stop eating or killing and getting killed 
because the wind changes.” 

Sounded logical. Who ever heard of 
an undersea armistice because the wind 
changed? 

“They'd starve to death if we had a 
blow out of the northeast for a couple 
of weeks.” 

I let that pass without argument, be- 
cause on the whole his words had meat. 
In order to beat the fish at their game 
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of hide-and-seek, we tried days that car- 
ried, supposedly, the most unfavorable 
wind—that from the northeast. On one 
such day we found them and caught 
sixty-three, and we solved a problem. 
For a period of two hours they struck 
as fast and as fiercely as I have ever 
had fish strike. Time and again each 
would have a fish on at the same instant; 
and when a couple of casts went unre- 
warded, one of us would remark that 
they had slowed up. 

The secret seems to be this. The win- 
ter trout is like a duck in that he dislikes 
a strong wind and rough water. Ordi- 
narily he must be taken on the lee shore. 
If you will find a protected spot with a 
natural food supply, the wind direction 
will make little difference. The fish move 
around. So we have located by explora- 
tion a number of good fishing drops, 
differently protected, in order that we 
may have one or two which will provide 
good sport whatever quarter the wind 
may choose. 

Since the tide is ever changing, and 
most of us are slaves to a job in town, 
it becomes important to lo- 
cate the places where the 
fish feed at various stages of 
the water. The mouth of a 
creek that winds far into the 
marshes and is deep, provid- 
ing a channel at all tides, 
will be an excellent place 
when the tide is full, fishing 
the first of the ebb before 
the water swiftens. The fish 
are coming out from the 
marsh, where they have been 
feeding, and begin to con- 
centrate in the channels. 
They strike well at this time. 


NE such place turned a 

day of failure to suc- 
cess. We had been fishing 
since daylight, and at three 
o'clock of a winter after- 
noon we had three small 
fish. Various places had 
yielded nothing. Then we 
came to what we call The 
Rock Bottom on the Poco- 
taligo River. 

This place we had marked 
at low water as being a like- 
ly spot at the top of the 
flood. We anchored just off 
the channel as the incoming 
tide began to slacken. Our 
first cast brought a fish, and 
in less than forty minutes 
we caught twenty-three. 

At mid-tide we seek slop- 
ing beaches that are adja- 
cent to deep and big water. These are 
numerous along the large salt rivers, and 
often may be fished with success through- 
out the last of the ebb and the first of 
the flood. 

I wish I might tell you exactly how 
to locate such favorable places, but the 
secret is difficult to transmit—more diffi- 
cult, I believe, than it is to learn. You 
will be surprised how quickly a new- 
comer, accustomed to fresh-water fishing, 
learns to pick his spots. 

The Perfect Fisherman is uncanny in 
his ability to locate favorable places in 
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Field & Stream 


strange water. One morning we were fish- 
ing Lucy Point Creek, a large salt chan- 
nel on the South Carolina coast. It was 
our first trip, and we had with us a young 
colored boatman. Passing a dry creek- 
bed at low tide, Sam mentioned it as a 
likely place. 

“Naw, suh,” answered the boatman. 
“Nothin’ but mud bottom.” 

“Enough shell to suit me,” said Sam. 


HEN the tide was a quarter high, 

he insisted that we return there. 
The afternoon netted forty fish, to the 
apparent surprise of the native. He had 
never thought it worth while to fish the 
place. 

I fish with an ultra-light, one-piece, 
5'%4-foot, split-bamboo casting rod. It is 
the same rod that I use when casting the 
lighter bucktails and feathered bait in 
fresh water. All casters have their pref- 
erence. Your own casting rod, whatever 
it be, will prove satisfactory. If it be a 
steel rod, care for it well after using 
around the salt. It should be washed 
with fresh water, dried and lightly oiled. 





One hundred yards of 14-pound-test 
hard-braided silk line goes on my level- 
winding reel. The reel is one of the best, 
and a little care has preserved it from 
any harm. When the fishing is over, I 
wash it in fresh water, dry and oil it. 
Plugs are similarly treated to keep the 
hooks from rusting. 

These things are mentioned because 
some of my friends, who neglected such 
simple and obvious precautions, had an 
unhappy time with their tackle. Nice 
things must have good care. Fifteen min- 
utes will do the job thoroughly. And, of 


course, the same sort of attention must 
be given the outboard motor. 

Boats are available at almost any 
point on the salt water at very nominal 
rental. I have found them leaky and yp. 
satisfactory as a rule and prefer to take 
my canoe on a trailer. It is fifteen fee 
long with safety sponsons on the side. 
The canoe is thoroughly seaworthy jf 
properly managed, a comfortable and , 
dry craft. 

It never pays to be too sure about 
plugs and methods of fishing them. The 
other fellow often knows more about the 
game than the chap who does the talk- 
ing. The best I can do, therefore, will be 
to point out what I have learned through 
trial and error, reserving the right to 
change my opinion, Every trip teaches 
me something new. 

Sinking plugs have been more success. 
ful than the floating type. This, I think 
is due to the fact that they may be 
fished more readily at changing depths. 
My own box contains about every salt- 
water plug of which I have heard or 
which I have seen advertised, and a 
number of fresh-water plugs 
that looked promising. In 
addition, there are a number 
that I made myself. 

I like to experiment. 
When I am lucky enough to 
find fish in a striking humor, 
I change plugs. This, | 
know, is the reverse of the 
usual procedure of changing 
when the lure is not getting 
results. However, I am al- 
ways eager to see whether it 
is the plug or the humor of 
the fish. 

It is significant that every 
plug which has been recom- 
mended to me for salt-water 
use has caught fish. And I have 
tried a great many. Some, | 
must admit, seem consider- 
ably better than others. 


HAVE also had fine re- 

sults on some fresh-water 
plugs, particularly a widely 
advertised bass plug that 
sinks slowly. The well- 
known clothespin has ac- 
counted for a great many 
fish. Colors are mentioned 
with much skepticism; but 
since I am setting down re- 
sults, rather than theories, 
the white-bodied, red-headed 
plugs have been much better 
than other colors. This, ! 
frankly believe, is a coin- 
cidence, because I think the 
action of the plug has more to do with 
its killing properties than its color. Small 
plugs have been better killers than large 
ones. 

Any plug should have considerable 
density—in other words, it should be 
heavy in relation to its size. Such plugs 
cast well and bore into the wind. Winter 
trout are timid fish, and you must use 4 
fairly long cast. 

Due to this need of density, I have not 
given a fair trial to those plugs which 
simulate the action of a wounded mil 
now, yet this (Continued on page 57) 
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Worr Pvc 


Will a timber wolf or even a pack of timber wolves ever attack a man? 


N northern Ontario, one hears much 
argument about the wolf. Will a wolf 
attack a man? Will wolves attack a 
human being? Note the plural. I have 
yet to learn of an authentic case in this 
country. No one who has been eaten by a 
wolf or a pack of wolves has come for- 
ward to tell about it. Perhaps that is the 
answer. An enterprising Northern news- 
paper editor has had priceless publicity 
for his paper by offering a standing re- 
ward for a proven case. The reward has 
never been claimed. 
Once I thought the question had been 
settled—against the wolf. 
A Finnish lad living near Sudbury 
came to town and claimed the bounty on 
a dead wolf. He had been skiing home 





Sneaking 


from school, he said. A wolf picked up his 
trail, followed him and attacked him. He 
killed the animal with his ski pole. 

I sent the story out to the Canadian 
press, and it created a sensation. The 
ancient argument was revived. Letters 
from “Old Timer,” “Pioneer” and “Thir- 
ty Years in the Bush” swamped the 
editors. One sheet gave a full-page spread 
to the yarn, sent a special writer up from 
Toronto and published photographs of 
the boy, all his near relations, the dead 
wolf, the ski pole, the schoolhouse, the 
woodpile and the barn-yard pump. This 
was too bad, because a few days later 
I had the sad duty of sending out another 
story detailing the boy’s confession that 
he had found the wolf in a trap and had 
stolen it, inventing the ski-pole fiction 
that he might claim the bounty. 

A few years later came another yarn. 
A trapper on his way to his cabin had 
been attacked by a pack of wolves. After 
a desperate fight in which one of his 
dogs and two of the wolves were killed, 
he was finally able to beat them off. 
This story looked good. On investigation, 
however, it proved that the man himself 
had not been attacked and that he had a 
substantial load of fresh meat on his 
sled. The wolves were hungry. 


By LESLIE McFARLANE 
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The issue is still open so far as north- 
ern Ontario wolves are concerned. 

I asked two trail veterans. 

“T never heard of a human being at- 
tacked by one wolf or a dozen,” said 
Veteran Number One. “Personally, I 
despise wolves. Sneakin’ cowards, all of 
‘em. But I'll tell you a story. 

“One night I was coming up Lake 
Temiskaming on snowshoes. It was along 
toward dark, and I was about three miles 
from home. I had just passed a wooded 
point when something made me look 
back. Against the white snow I saw half 
a dozen dark shadows leave the shore- 
line and came out toward my trail on the 
ice. They were wolves. 

“T stood still. They sat down in a group 
and watched me. After a while I went 
on. When I looked back, I saw that they 
were following me. They weren’t in cry. 
There wasn’t a sound. Lake Temiskaming 
on a winter evening is as quiet as the 
grave. 

“Now, I know wolves won't attack a 
man. They’re cowards, as I've said. I 
despise em. But just the same, I didn’t 
feel any too happy and easy in my mind 
as I went on up the lake, with that silent 
pack trailing along about half a mile 
behind. I stopped again. They sat down 
in the snow. 

“It was getting darker. I knew I would 
have to make mighty good time to reach 
home while there was still light. I was 
wasting time by these stops. Finally I 
made up my mind that I wouldn’t bother 
my head about those wolves; so away I 
went, plugging along*toward the next 
point. ; 

“Every time I looked around I could 
see the wolves. They were closer now— 
loping along, just eating up distance. By 
the time I was still a good mile and a 





Treacherous 


half from camp, the wolves were only 
about two hundred yards behind. And 
never a sound. It was twilight, but I knew 
it would be dark before long. I won- 
dered if the wolves were waiting for that. 

“Now, you know me. Do I look like 
a man who scares easily?” 


I knew him. I have known him for a 
long time. He is a six-footer, big and 
strong, an adventurer who has been in far 
places and tight ones. He is one of the 
coolest, bravest men I have ever known. 

“Well—I scared. Perhaps it was the 
silence. At any rate, I found myself run- 







Not 
dangerous 


ning. I don’t know how it happened. I 
just kept going faster and faster until I 
was running before I knew it. I looked 
back. I could see the pack of wolves in 
the gloom. Then I tripped and went 
down. I was up again in a second, of 
course, but I lost my head. Yes, sir; I 
lost my head. For the first time in my 
life, my nerve went. I blew up. 


“Ww RAN. I stumbled along through the 

.snow in a rank panic. I tripped and 
fell again, picked myself up, ran again. 
I didn’t have my gun, but I’d probably 
have thrown it away, because I threw 
away my pack-sack. Yes, sir; I just 
chucked it into the snow because it was 
too heavy. And I shouted. I’m ashamed 
to say it, but I shouted. I threw away my 
pack-sack and went stumbling and run- 
ning down the ice like a crazy man. I 
was crazy—crazy with panic. 

“The wolves didn’t touch me. They 
followed me to the river mouth. It was 
dark by then. They disappeared. I 
reached camp and pitched in through the 
doorway. I was exhausted. I was stream- 
ing with sweat. Lucky I didn’t get pneu- 
monia. Panic, you see—wolf panic.” 

I talked with another old-timer. He is 
Walter H. Cowles, and he lives near 
Mattawa, below Lake Temiskaming. He 
is sixty-five years old, and his life has 
been adventurous from boyhood. He has 
faced death more than once. 

“T have thought myself,” he said, “a 
very courageous man. And yet— 

“It was about the middle of December 
on a warm, foggy day. I had been pros- 
pecting for fur signs in a wild, heavily- 
timbered, swampy country in the west 
part of Matta- (Continued on page 60) 
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T was my good fortune to spend a 
great deal of time in that fine big- 
game country, southeastern Alaska. 
Year after year I enjoyed many suc- 
cessful hunts after the great brown bear. 
With a good guide, a hunter should be 
able to duplicate any of my experiences 
much more easily and with less effort 
here than in any other bear country. 

The only big-game animals inhabiting 
Baranof, Chichagof, and Admiralty Is- 
lands are deer and the big Alaska brown 
bear. A few mountain goats have been 
planted on Baranof Island, but the sea- 
son on them is closed. There are no 
wolves nor black bear on these islands, 
although Kupreanof, Mitkof and Prince 
of Wales, just across the straits to the 
east and south, abound with them. 

These latter islands have none of the 
big brownies. Inasmuch as all of the is- 
lands have the same feed and an equal 
abundance of it, the fact that the game 
is segregated in this manner seems 
strange. The islands inhabited by the 
black bear, however, have a little less 
lofty and rugged topography. 

The bays of this region have a very 
marked similarity. Their mouths are gen- 
erally studded with reefs and small tree- 
covered islands. It is well to pay very 
close attention to an accurate chart when 
navigating them. The mountains rise 
abruptly on either side and recede at the 
heads of the bays to form large flats and 
meadows through which one or more 
streams flow down to meet the tide. 
These meadows extend inland from a 
half mile to several miles, and vary in 
width from a quarter of a mile to a mile. 
The dense timber, composed of spruce, 
cedar and hemlock, comes close down 
to the rocky beach. During the extreme 
high tides many of the lower branches 
are in the water. Generally speaking, the 
biggest bays with the highest, most rug- 
ged mountains at their heads furnish 
the best hunting and more big bears. 
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An informative article on hunting 
the 
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One morning early in June my brother 
and I loaded my little 32-foot heavy- 
duty boat with provisions and fuel, and 
headed northward out of Petersburg. 
Passing out through Frederick Sound and 
across Chatham Strait, we turned into 
the north end of Peril Straits and late 
that night dropped anchor in a sheltered 
bight in Rodman Bay on Baranof Is- 
land. This bay is famed for the size and 
quantity of its bears. The weather had 
been clear and warm for the past two 
days. This, combined with the fact that 
these first few days of June are the best 
of the whole year for bear hunting, made 
us feel sure of success. 

Shortly after six the next morning, we 
shoved off in the skiff and in a few min- 
utes had gained the shore, where the boat 
was made fast. We were now in good 
bear country and could expect to spot 
game at any time; so we were very much 
on the alert as we hunted slowly up the 
wind. In good weather, a fair wind can 
be depended upon when hunting up to- 
ward the head of a meadow during the 
early morning. This also obtains when 
the air commences to become chill 
the late afternoon. 


ATCHING the edge of the timber 

on both sides, we carefully made 
our way up to a small bushy mound in 
the center of the grassy flat. From this 
position we could view practically all the 
meadow and have the wind fair for every 
portion of it. We had been seated but a 
short time on an old drift log when a 
bear burst into the open about four hun- 
dred yards up the meadow. He was lop- 
ing, with his head turned back toward 
the timber, and we were not surprised to 
see an old male surge out in hot pursuit 
fifty yards behind him. 

After they had run parallel with the 
timber in our direction for about seventy- 
five yards, the old bear quit the chase 
and commenced feeding on the young 









Alaska brown bear 


By W. K. BALL 


grass. The smaller bear, upon seeing this, 
also stopped and began to feed, but kept 
his eye on the enemy and carefully main- 
tained the gap between. My brother 
wanted to get the big bear. 

Most hunters would rather bag a big 
old bear in preference to a smaller, 
longer furred, more perfect specimen 
The fur of the old fellow was a very 
dark brown, evenly colored, with the 
guard-hairs slightly amber-tipped. His 
muzzle was very gray, showing he had 
witnessed many a salmon run. The coat 
of the other bear was a light brown. 
with a darker brown on the top of the 
shoulders and on the legs. He had a fine 
prime hide, and I hoped to get a chance 
at him after my brother had fired the 
first shot at his bear 


TALKING two bears one hundred 

yards apart in the open meadow is 
very difficult, because both seldom have 
their heads down feeding at the same 
time. It is impossible to watch the head 
of one animal intently and still keep a 
proper watch on the other that far dis- 
tant. The hunter must be absolutely 
motionless when either animal starts to 
lift its head, for even though their eye- 
sight is poor they will quickly catch any 
movements within a reasonable distance 

By taking advantage of every bunch 
of weeds and by moving up a few yards 
every time both of their heads were 
down, we managed to reach a position 
midway between them, about 150 yards 
out in the meadow. Then the smaller one, 
which we were not watching so closely, 
jerked his head up and looked steadily 
in our direction. We hadn’t “frozen” 
quickly enough, and in a second or two 
he turned and walked swiftly into the 
timber. 

The big fellow fortunately had his 
back turned and did not notice the de- 
parture of his erstwhile adversary. We 

managed to edge up twenty-five yards 
closer before he became aware of the 
absence of the other bear. He at once 
became suspicious and began testing the 
wind. 

The second his head was turned, Lou 
got quickly into a sitting position, and 
at the crash of the .405 the big brownie 
went down with his right shoulder 
smashed. Instantly regaining his feet, he 
started roaring and spun around, his jaws 
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snapping at the wound. Lou’s second bul- 
let struck him just above the heart, 
nicking the lower part of his left shoul- 
der-blade. He went down again, still roar- 
ing with rage, but bounded up. Just as he 
made the timber I hit him with a 250- 
grain open-point bullet from my .35. He 
crashed into the alders and out of sight 
as he went down for the third time. 


E could still hear him. Hurrying 

up to within twenty yards of the 
timber, we peered in and saw him stand- 
ing on his hind legs, trying to get over a 
big spruce windfall. The tree was about 
two feet above the ground and the upper 
side was as high as my shoulder; but when 
my brother’s third bullet struck him, he 
lurched over the log into a big stump- 
hole on the farther side. His great furry 
bulk almost filled the hole, which was 
overgrown with berry bushes and devil’s- 
club. 

He couldn’t have fallen in a worse 
place if he had rehearsed the part. It was 
impossible to get him out, but we managed 
to make the opening cuts and started the 
skinning. We finally had to remove the 
hams, shoulders and head to get the 
skin off intact. It was a back-breaking 
job, and, took nearly three hours. 

Lou volunteered to carry the hide and 
head down to the creek, while I went 
after the boat. Upon my arrival, I found 
that the tide had come in and that the 
boat was about fifty yards from the 
shore with ten feet of ice-water under 
it. It was too late to go back to match 
for swimming honors; so off came the 
boots and the heavy crimson flannels. 
The inrush of glacial streams into the 
bays of this district does not add to the 
comfort of bathing. 

Finally I plunged in and churned the 
water like a side-wheeler. While on the 
bank I had been a little worried as to 
whether I could get into the boat, but 
this obstacle did not materialize. I think 
I could have climbed a greased pole with 
one hand to get out of that water. When 
ashore again, I lost no time getting into 
my clothes, and was soon back up the 
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creek, where I picked up Lou and the 
plunder. 

Then we pulled downstream to a gras- 
sy bank, where we fleshed the hide and 
gave it a very heavy coating of salt. 
When weight is not of prime considera- 
tion, it is much better to salt big, thick 
hides than to dry them, for with the salt 
treatment they remain pliable, and there 
is no danger then of hard spots being 
left after tanning due to insufficient soak- 
ing in the tanning pickle. 

This hide measured 10 feet 1 inch 
across between the fore paws, and 9 feet 
10 inches from tip to tip. When the open- 
ing cuts have been made and the hide 
properly stretched, the skin of an Alas- 
ka brown bear should measure a little 
more across between the fore paws than 
from tip to tip. With a big green hide it is 
easy to add length by stretching, but this 
will result in a narrower rug, resembling 
a polar-bear skin. 

I have killed brown bears weighing 
one thousand pounds whose tusks were 
long and sharp, showing no wear other 
than a little flattening at the tips. The 
tusks of this bear had been broken off 
and had subsequently worn down smooth 
almost to the gums in the lower jaw and 
within half an inch in the upper jaw. 


IS skin had many scars, probably re- 

sults of 2 cantankerous disposition. 
Three round scars, each about the size 
of a silver dollar, were evenly spaced on 
his throat, where some three-tusked bear 
had fastened his jaws. Had his antagonist 
possessed standard equipment, we would 
probably not have been gloating over his 
skin. 

He had also received a wound in the 
right shoulder, which in healing left a 
perfect pocket, exactly like those found 
on the cheeks of a pocket gopher. In this 
pocket I could place my hand well past 
the center of the palm. It was an old 
injury, and had healed completely. These 
animals engage in savage battles and re- 
cover from terrible wounds. 

I have weighed several large brown 
bears by removing the hams, shoulders, 
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viscera and head, and weighing each 
separately. The blood can be bailed out 
of the chest and abdominal cavities and 
weighed in a bucket. A very accurate 
total can be obtained in this manner. 
After doing this a few times, a person is 
able to make fairly close estimates of 
weight. 

The bear my brother had just bagged 
would have weighed very close to 900 
pounds. I have seen bears not so large as 
this estimated to weigh as much as 1,600. 
There is nothing that will shrink pounds 
like a scale, or yards like a yardstick. 


T is good policy, when possible, to get 

within one hundred yards or closer to 
big bears, as they usually feed close to 
the timber. These animals have such 
tenacity of life that the bullet must strike 
the vertebrae, heart or brain, or the odds 
are ten to one that they will get into the 
brush. Once there, they have a very good 
chance to escape. 

The blood of a bear coagulates very 
quickly; and although bleeding may be 
profuse when the animal is first struck, 
the blood may stop flowing within a few 
minutes. Since a big grizzly can go 
through the dense cover of these islands 
without leaving any sign, unless there is 
a blood trail he is almost certain to be 
lost. Because of this, many wounded 
bears escape to die, when the hunter 
could have gotten closer and made sure 
of his trophy. 

Body or neck shots, when centrally 
placed on big bears, very rarely go clear 
through, even when fired from a gun as 
powerful as the .405. Hunters sometimes 
lose fine trophies from thinking that ad- 
ditional shots may ruin the skin of a 
bear. This certainly is not the case, and 
it is best to shoot until he stops kicking. 
The only time a bullet can do damage to 
a skin from a trophy standpoint is when 
it comes through or strikes a raking 
blow; even in these cases the damage is 
very slight. 

After hunting another day in this lo- 
cality without success, we crossed Chat- 
ham Strait and (Continued on page 74) 


This old male weighed 1,136 pounds. His hide measured 10 feet 10 inches between the fore paws and 10 feet 8 inches from tip to tip 
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NTIL recent years opened the way 

for applying new ideas to a popu- 

lar form of angling, there was 

nothing reconcilable between the 
arts of fly-fishing and bait-casting, par- 
ticularly for brook, rainbow, steelhead 
and brown trout. Each method had a sub- 
tle manner of warring against the other 
when the quality of the sport was mea- 
sured by old traditions, ethics and types 
of tackle used. The average fly-caster for 
trout, especially the dry-fly man, was 
seldom a deft bait-caster with light bait- 
casting tackle, and the reverse obtained 
less frequently. 

Tournament-casting, however, had 
much to do with altering methods, no- 
tions and what-not, for the bait-caster 
soon saw something in the dry-fly accu- 
racy events and consequently wanted to 
compete in them. The accuracy bait- 
casting events with light lures drew the 
same attention from dyed-in-the-wool 
fly-casters who, although they found it a 
more difficult art,were gradually able to 
master it through constant application. 
These contrasts confront the experienced 
fly-caster when first he attempts serious- 
ly to think out the bait-casting game as 
applied to trout. 

Had the East been acquainted with the 
bait-casting game as early as the Central 
and North-Central States, perhaps bait- 
casting for trout would have had an 
earlier vogue. This I judged from the 
manner in which in early season and mid- 
summer, too, I have seen anglers trolling 
in Maine lakes with spoons, flies and fly- 
spinner combinations, the ubiquitous 
phantom minnows and smelts for brook 
trout, land-locked salmon and togue. Only 
the lack of experience with bait-casting 
tackle prevented its use when these game 
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where to take big trout with the short rod 


By OZARK RIPLEY 


fishes lurked near the surface and struck 
most of these lures well. Perhaps bait- 
casting attempts would have been limited 
entirely to a spring itinerary, since it is 
the habit of these Maine lake fishes, 
after the first advent of real warm 
weather, to go away down deep and re- 
main there until the approach of fall and 
cooler weather. 

But the sport of bait-casting for trout 
is not confined wholly to spring months. 
I have been able to take them as far north 
as Mont Laurier in Quebec in midsum- 
mer, and as far south as the west slope 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains in Georgia. 
In Wisconsin on the Brule I have been 
able to hook a large brown trout on a 
feather minnow when the thermometer 
was hovering around the 90’s and all the 
dry-fly casters were reporting failures. 

This is mentioned merely to bring out 
the fact that bait-casting, properly pur- 
sued for trout with the same thoughtful- 
ness which the average angler will give 
to his dry-fly or nymph fishing, will bring 
wonderful results, whether he is after 
rainbows, steelheads, browns, lakers or 
our beloved redspots. Only in a few swift 
rivers have I been successful in taking 
land-locked salmon by bait-casting during 
the warm months. Perhaps others have 
been more fortunate with these aquatic 
acrobats than I have been. 


HEN I first began bait-casting for 

trout, although I had given no at- 
tention then to the refinements of this 
particular sport, I firmly believed that I 
was its originator. On second thought I 
realized that perhaps others had partici- 
pated in it; if not exactly in the same 
manner I had, with like artistry they had 
been inducing trout to strike large arti- 


ficial lures. Later on, I came upon con- 
vincing evidence that a great many ex- 
pert and half-expert bait-casters had been 
taking trout by their methods long before 
I gave a thought to it. 

In big brawling rivers there is always 
a temptation for a fly-caster to reach 
likely places with his feathered deceits, 
which through inability to wade or cast 
that far on account of the handicaps of 
environment he simply can not do. Here 
is where bait-casting has its place. You 
can get out 125 feet. And only when you 
hook into a big trout at that distance 
with a light tournament bait-casting rod 
do you fully realize what you are up 
against before you can land it, for you 
have not the longer leverage of a fly rod 
with which to play your fish. 


LL varieties of trout, whether true 
trout or so-called trout, when viewed 
from the standpoint of the bait-caster, 
have varying moods, something like those 
of small-mouth bass. Some days they 
will strike at any of the baits which you 
offer ordinarily to bass, and they will 
strike with the same vicious abandon. 
On other occasions, although you know 
exactly where your trout is, having seen 
it close to a rock or near a log or cut-in 
bank, the obdurate rascal will not make 
a movement toward your lure unless it 
almost drops on his head. At other times, 
the instant the fish sees your lure he 
pursues it, but in a very leisurely man- 
ner, sometimes not attempting to strike 
until the entire retrieving of the line has 
been accomplished. 

Often I have seen trout that would not 
look at a bait unless it was retrieved right 
on the surface. The reverse occurs just 
as frequently, a decided penchant for 
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underwater lures being manifested. 
Studying these moods and planning to 
compete with them is what really makes 
the sport worth while. 

My personal equipment might be of 
interest to others, although I am sure 
their own experiences will cause them to 
make changes occasionally to meet con- 
ditions which they will encounter when 
bait-casting for trout. 

I use a 614-foot, very light bait-cast- 
ing rod with a tip joint sufficiently whip- 
py that no effort is required to cast a 
quarter-ounce or half-ounce lure. Often- 
times I go back to a 5-foot rod, which 
has the proper action for the same lures. 
I prefer the longer of the two in big, 
swift rivers or any place where distance 
casting is required, especially if the fish 
run large, because there is a bit more 
leverage, as with a fly rod, to help me 
out in a grueling battle. Furthermore, the 
exceedingly light lures are easier for me 
to manipulate with the longer rod, and 
dry-line casting is more easily performed. 


RY-LINE casting is merely keeping 
your line dry all day except a foot or 
two close to the bait. A dry line is an aid 
to accuracy, but plays hob with your 
thumb after a few hours unless it has 
been already toughened by constant con- 
tact with the line. In late years I have 
been surprised to note that some of the 
one-piece steel rods of light construction 
function exceedingly well with the ex- 
cessively light lures. As rods belong in 
the category of personal preferences, I 
will say no more on the subject. 
Accuracy is an essential in bait-casting 
for trout. I am a great believer in fine, 
soft-braided silk lines for accurate bait- 
casting, although the hard-braided water- 
proof silk lines have become so over- 
whelmingly popular that I ought not to 
say a word against them. On account of 
their great durability and strength, they 


Bait-Casting for Trout 
will always be very much in demand. 

The fine soft-braided silk lines that 
were so popular years ago are not much 
in evidence. Most of the lines which do 
not belong to the waterproof class show a 
harder finish, which is not objectionable, 
though a bit tougher on the much-suffer- 
ing thumb. Briefly, it is easier to cast 
with a soft-braided line, as the act of 
thumbing is performed with less effort. 
Hard-braided waterproof lines are very 
stiff; and no matter how light a test they 
are, they must be subjected to consider- 
able use before they become sufficiently 
pliant and run smoothly enough to use 
the lightest lures with them. 

I never use a line heavier than 9-pound 
test. It is strong enough to handle the 
largest trout swimming, if the rod is 
built for light lures. Such a size of 
line makes accuracy casting a de 
luxe affair, and dry-line and so- 
called silent casting can be achieved 
more easily. In the hope of saving 
some angler now and then a big 
trout into which he is hooked, I wish 
to repeat that soft, fine lines wear 
out much more quickly than the 
larger sizes. It is always best to 
break off two feet at the end about 
three times during an entire fishing 
day. 

Although I have no objection to 
the use of the level-winding reel in 
bait-casting for trout, I find certain 
difficulties when I 
try to cast the 
very small baits; squaretail 
so I content my- taken with 
self with the easi- the bait-cast- 
est running reel ing rod and 
which has no level- light tackle 
winding device at- Bait - casting 
tached. The high- for big brook 
grade quadruple- ‘rout along 
multiplying reels ‘he north 
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masters years ago have never been im- 
proved upon for use with all sorts of 
lures. 

I shall dwell a little further on equip- 
ment, especially lures, for the reason 
that solving the potentials of differ- 
ent baits themselves and even originating 
new ones are added pleasures to young 
or old enthusiasts. This much I insist 
upon: have always at your command a 
liberal supply of snap-swivel light casting 
weights and either bronze-wire or silk- 
worm-gut casting leaders. I am partial 
to gut leaders, particularly the ten- or 
twelve-inch ones. When they are not ob- 
tainable in this length at stores, they are 
easy to make. Besides obvious advan- 
tages, the ease (Continued on page 61) 









IRD of the primitive forest, wild, 
free, itinerant, a symbol of the Far 
West, reminder of that vast pigeon 
host whose migratory flights once 
darkened the sun for days on end—this 
description fits Columba fasciata, com- 
monly known as band-tailed pigeon. 

Here is one upland game bird un- 
trammeled by local ties, with an insati- 
able desire to travel, whose wild nature 
revels in rugged mountain surroundings 
and whose restless habits lead to tem- 
porary occupation of a hundred abodes 
along the line of migratory flight. A grand 
game bird, this gregarious fellow whose 
kind travel in companies and battalions, 
like pilgrims making yearly rounds of 
religious shrines; a feathered wanderer 
which, in spite of wide-flung vagabond- 
age, has a strong homing instinct and 
revisits old scenes each year as long as 
he lives. 

Bandtails normally range from south- 
western British Columbia to Mexico 
along the coast. They are quite common 
in western Washington, particularly 
along the shores of Puget Sound and on 
the innumerable islands in that region. 
Many come to the Sound country each 
spring, remaining throughout the breed- 
ing season and departing for warmer 
climes only when killing frosts have 
painted forest growths russet and gold 
and the chill of winter is in the air. Other 
battalions confine their range to Cali- 
fornia. A closely allied sub-species ranges 
from northern Utah and central Colo- 
rado south through southwestern United 
States and Mexico to tropical Nicaragua. 
Thus it is evident that the bandtail is 
the greatest migrant 
among strictly upland 
American game birds. 

Although the spe- 
cies has often been 
confounded with the 
passenger pigeon, there 
is a marked dissimi- 
larity. The bandtail 
has a square tail, like 
the domestic or stock 
pigeon. However, it is 
considerably larger, 
often weighing a full 
sixteen ounces, and is 
more symmetrical. 

The coloration of 
the male is beautiful 
The bill is yellow; 
breast and head, pink- 
ish red, with base of 
head marked by a nar- 
row transverse band; 
upper part of neck, 
a blend of iridescent 
violet and green; back 
and wings, slate color; 
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belly, grayish white; feet, yellow; tail, 
slate color merging into ashy gray at the 
end with a black band between. The 
markings of the female are quite similar, 
but more subdued in color. 

Some years ago the bandtail appeared 
to be doomed to meet the fate of the 
passenger pigeon. But rigid protection in 
the nick of time and certain favorable 
nesting characteristics brought about re- 
storation of its numbers to the extent 
that a short open season is now permitted 
in several Western States. Thus this 
beautiful bird, tenacious of life and with 
tricks and individuality arousing the ad- 
miration of gunners and riflemen alike, 
is again a source of sport. 


EING essentially forest birds, band- 
tails usually seek lofty and secluded 
nesting places in the big timber; there- 
fore their breeding and family habits are 
not well known ‘to ornithologists and 
others. Some scientists assert that the 
hen lays and hatches but one egg per 
year, a statement that seems far fetched. 
Were this a fact, the species must have 
been exterminated years ago over most 
of its range. To the contrary, some close 
observers claim that the hen pigeon, like 
the mourning dove and domesticated 
pigeons, often lays a clutch of two eggs 
before incubation and rears several 
broods each year. This is borne out by 
the knowledge that squabs mature rapid- 
ly, being able to shift for themselves a 
few weeks after having been hatched, and 
that immature birds are in evidence as 
late as September. 
Although bandtails have the flocking 
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instinct powerfully developed, it is not 
evidenced as strongly as it was by the 
extinct passenger pigeon. Nests are scat- 
tered widely, although when not caring 
for eggs or squabs adults gather in smal] 
flocks to feed. Of course, early in spring 
and again late in summer, pigeons con- 
gregate in large bands preparatory to 
migratory flights. Even so, these masses 
are loosely constituted, and often sepa- 
rate temporarily into smaller flocks while 
foraging. Individuals are inclined to flush 
singly and to search independently for 
food. 

When pigeons migrate, it is customary 
for a single scout, or a detachment, to 
reconnoiter grounds in advance of a 
flock movement. If the coast is clear, the 
main body is led to old stamping grounds, 
which the birds inspect with evidences 
of great satisfaction. There is something 
quite human about them; they often re- 
mind me of Flathead Indians as they 
rove from camp to camp, intent on 
visiting old haunts along tribal lines of 
migration. 

A sportsman well acquainted with the 
habits of non-migratory game, and aided 
by the keen nose of a finished gun dog, 
usually has no difficulty in making a rea- 
sonable bag on strange grounds if birds 
are present. However, to pursue the elu- 
sive bandtail successfully, he should have 
knowledge not only of inherent traits 
and feeding habits, but of the particular 
local haunts these birds favor, some of 
which have peculiarly attracted countless 
generations of pigeons. Even so, there will 
still remain a strong element of chance. 
In the words of a Dutchman who at- 
tempted to describe 
their uncertain move- 
ments, “Dose crazy 
birds, dey are here to- 
day und gone yister- 
day—und tomorrow 
dey are somewheres 
else again.” 


EVERTHE- 

LESS, in the ab- 
sence of personal ex- 
perience or reliable 
information _ relative 
to their local haunts, 
a general knowledge 
of the habitats and 
inclinations of pigeons 
has a value. 

Prior to the ad- 
vance of civilization 
in the West, bandtails 
spent most of theif 
time in the woods. 
However, the clearing 
and cultivation of 
lands added many new 
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Band-tailed pigeons follow regular flyways, and they are just as crafty as a drake mallard 


items to their menu; so now they are 
often found in the fields gleaning waste 
cereals and sometimes staging raids on 
the farmers’ crops or newly strewn 
grain. Even so, their food consists mainly 
of acorns and wild seeds, fruits and ber- 
ries. In this list are the seeds of wild 
oats, of panic, brome, giant rye, timothy 
and Western blue-grasses; also of poison- 
oak and thistles. They fancy such fruits 
as thorn-apples, wild cherries and plums; 
also salal, madrofa, toyon, manzanita, 
mountain-ash, elder, coffee and choke- 
berries. 

Being arboreal feeders by choice, they 
crave elder and toyon berries in particu- 
lar, and are unusually fond of the acorns 
of white, live, red and water oaks. In 
fact, so marked is their appetite for these 
astringent nuts that they swallow them, 
shells and all, until full to the bill, after 
which they wing away with their cargoes 
ina labored manner, like overloaded ships. 

Although bandtails invade open fields, 
they are seldom found more than a few 
hundred yards distant from heavy woods. 
Even when migrating, they adhere to 
lines of flight directly over or in proxim- 
ity to timbered hills which extend with 
scarcely a break from British Columbia 
to the Tehachapi Mountains in Cali- 
lornia. They follow both the Coast 
Range and the Cascades, of which the 
Sierra Nevadas are a continuation. 

The main line of flight, however, is 
adjacent to the coast. This applies 
particularly south of the Oregon line 
where the wide, continuous belt of grand 
redwoods (Sequoia sempervirens) ex- 
tends to Monterey County, offering 


heavy attractions to the feathered tour- 
ists. There they revel in bright winter 
days when hardly a breath of air disturbs 
the feathery crests of forest giants, re- 
gions almost as primitive as in that re- 
mote year when Sir Francis Drake 
landed on our Western strand. There, 
too, millions of acres of adjacent hill 
lands, clad with chaparral, oaks and 
berry-bearing trees and shrubs, afford 
convenient feeding grounds, not to men- 
tion countless small valleys and clear- 
ings where berries, steds and cultivated 
crops offer tasty desserts. 


S a target for the scatter-gun the 
bandtail is outstanding; its flight 
represents the poetry of aerial motion, so 
graceful and apparently so effortless that 
it seems there is always a great reserve 
of power in those muscular wings. Some- 
times, when wing-beats are slow, pigeons 
seem to float in the air. But when one of 
them has an urgent engagement elsewhere, 
it makes the atmosphere fairly smoke as 
it sizzles past and vanishes in a twinkling. 
Its trim body, long slender neck and gen- 
eral air of grace all indicate class. As it 
flashes by, it brings to mind a symme- 
trical standard-bred trotting horse at the 
top of his stride. And I never watch these 
fine game birds without admiring the 
ease and lightning-like rapidity with 
which they dodge in and out among trees 
and their wonderful ability suddenly to 
change the direction of flight and to ac- 
celerate speed when danger threatens. 
Under no circumstance is the Western 
wild pigeon an easy mark. Even when in 
the open, he has such speed, wariness 


and toughness of fiber that he is hard to 
bring to bag. Like the wild goose and 
the pheasant, he is game to the core, 
carries a lot of lead without wavering 
and, unless a wing is broken, keeps aloft 
as long as his stout heart pumps blood. 
Only when he falls prey to greediness or 
to a rare lapse of vigilance is it easy to 
outwit him. 

When in his natural environment, the 
big timber, the seasoned bandtail is 
ordinarily a harder bird to circumvent 
than a canny, educated grouse. He 
often employs a similar bag of tricks in 
evading and outwitting the sportsman. 
In addition, he has some artifices pecu- 
liarly his own. 

No game bird is more clever in putting 
cover between himself and the gun, or 
more adept at dodging in the open. Un- 
like the grouse, he does not swerve ma- 
jestically out of harm’s way in response 
to a course directed by a fan-like rudder, 
but combines the tactics of that sly bird, 
the jack-snipe, and the dove as he breaks 
into sudden, twisting flight bewildering 
to the gunner. Besides, he usually flushes 
at a considerable distance from a perch 
high up in some great conifer. 


IKE the blue grouse, he employs the 
trick of lying flat on a limb where he 

is not seen until, with a loud clapping of 
wings, he bolts from his hiding place. So 
sudden and forceful is the spring of this 
pigeon that when a half dozen or more 
flush simultaneously, quite often the 
small limb on which they stand is broken 
by the combined thrust of muscular legs. 
The initial speed (Continued on page 68 ) 
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By LEWIS V. CUMMINGS 


ling working his way from New York to Bogota, Colom- 
bia, the author started out on a two-year jaunt through 
the mountains and jungles. All the money he had in the world 
had been spent for his outfit—a .25-35 rifle, a .45 automatic 
pistol, ammunition, a light tent and a 14-foot folding canvas 
canoe. Mules were to take him across the mountains to the 
headwaters of one of the rivers of the Amazon system; the 
canoe was to carry him down the 3,000 miles to the Atlantic. 
After an arduous trip over the mountains, he reached the 
jungle, turned the mules loose, assembled the canoe and 
started out. One afternoon he came upon a village of hostile 
savages, the first human beings seen on the trip. Huge snakes, 
jaguars and other jungle animals were met and dealt with. 


PART III 


NCE again I encountered a long stretch of rapids. 

One morning a chain of high hills appeared ahead 

of me and the roar of tumbling water drifted up- 

stream. I paddled on, listening intently and won- 
dering whether I should risk going through or make a por- 
tage. On either side the dense jungle completely covered the 
steep hills. Lacking the energy to spend two or three days 
fighting the vines and underbrush with heavy loads, I decided 
to take a chance. It would probably take only an hour or two 
to go through in the canoe. 

Soon I was moving along at rapid speed. I tightened my 
grip on the paddle. The canoe shot past submerged boulders 
and juttings of rock. The hills moved in and broke into 
bare bluffs, and the roar became louder. 

I was soon convinced that I had made a mistake which 
might turn out disastrously. The water seemed actually to 
take hold of the canoe, and my most strenuous efforts to dig 
my paddle in and guide the craft seemed totally futile. It 
shot over hills of black water that shone like melted glass 
and crashed through boiling spray that splashed into the boat 
and caused the little craft to bend and sag. 

My eye caught a high rushing hill of water straight ahead. 
I paddled frantically in an effort to avoid it, but almost be- 
fore I had time to realize just what was happening my canoe 
shot upward over the ridge and came down nose first, strik- 
ing something solid with a sudden crash that buckled it in 
front of my horrified eyes like a match-box in the hand of 
a maddened giant. 

Instinctively I grabbed my rifle as I was thrown headlong 
into the rushing torrent. Helplessly I was clutched by the 
boiling water. I was conscious of a mighty pressure on my 
body, as though some invisible force were crushing and 
pulling me at the same time, and the melancholy roar of 
eternity was in my ears. I struck bottom and bounced along 
the smooth surface of stone. Then I was rolled over, and my 
head shot out just long enough to snatch a desperate breath 
of air, though at the same time taking a quantity of water 
into my lungs and throat. Immediately I was jerked beneath 
the surface again and tumbled and bumped along the bottom. 

A whirling current twisted me about, and I seemed to be 
going down into very deep water. Still clutching frantically 
to my precious rifle, I clawed the water in a desperate effort 
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to reach the surface before my lungs should 
burst. At last, just as I was on the verge of 
complete collapse, my head rose above the 
swirling water and I gasped dizzily. 

Quickly I realized that I had been cast 
into a small eddy in the rapids and was 
slowly drifting out into the turmoil again. 
I put every bit of strength remaining in my 
body into an effort to swim ashore, and in 
a few minutes I was crawling out, exhausted, 
















































on the slime-covered rocks. i iy 
After vomiting a large amount of the water I ¥ 
had swallowed, I sat up to take stock of myself and 3 





my sad situation. My faculties gradually returned, ~ 

and I pulled a handkerchief out of my pocket and ) 
spread it in the sun to dry. Then I got up, and carry- | 
ing my handkerchief open to dry as quickly as possi- ' 
ble in the hot air I started working my way down .\\ | 
along the bank in the vague hope of being able to find ~SN 
some of the equipment that had been in the canoe. YT 

A hundred yards or so below, I found the light py 
silk tent caught on a jammed log and retrieved it ‘Y 
without much difficulty. That was all I ever saw of the ' 
things that had once made up my meager equipment. 
Spreading the tent out to dry, I found a long slender reed; and 
as my handkerchief was by now dry, I thoroughly cleaned my 
rifle inside and out, and carefully wiped each of the cart- 
ridges that had been in my belt. 

I hadn’t the slightest idea where I was, the name of the 
river, or even the name of the country. I might be in Brazil 
or Colombia. Whether the natives were totally hostile or 
whether there were any natives at all, I didn’t know. I had 
lost all track of time. My only possessions were the green 
silk tent, the rifle, ninety-three cartridges, a machete, a skin- 
ning knife, one suit of khaki (much worn), a pair of shoes 
(out at the toes), sixty-nine matches in a water-proof case 
and one handkerchief (very messy from cleaning my gun). 


OMEWHERE this river ran to the sea, and if need be I 

would follow it until my beard dragged the ground. Walk- 

ing with the tent on my back over the slippery rocks and white 

sand which reflected the sun like a mirror became like travel- 

ing through an inferno. The air was almost unbreathable. 

Steaming with perspiration, I turned into the jungle, but this 
was even worse. 

One hour was very much like the next, and each day be- 
came a monotonous repetition broken only by making camp 
at night, catching fish with an improvised spear, and using 
one of my precious cartridges when the steady diet of fish, 
lily roots and fruit became unbearable. Driving crocodiles 
out of my way became a monotonous task, and side-stepping 
snakes of all sizes, colors and varieties became almost second 
nature. Fighting bugs and mosquitoes most of the time added 
to the wearisomeness, until I reached a state of almost mad- 
ness. To all of this was added the recurrence of the most 
dreaded of all handicaps—the jungle fever. 

My slender store of matches dwindled. To save them, I 
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—*~ resorted to producing fire by rubbing a 
short rod of hardwood, pointed at the 
end, in a groove made in a larger piece of 
hardwood. This not only used up a tre- 
mendous amount of my _ dwindling 
energy, but generally failed to produce 
the desired result. Later I improvised a 
bow drill for the purpose; and while it 
produced better results, I cannot recom- 
mend it. ; 
Occasionally, on moonlit nights, I 
) watched turtles come from the water and 
lay their eggs in the sand. Some of these 
must have weighed as much as two hun- 
dred pounds. I would often kill the 
smaller ones with my machete and 
enjoy a feast of roasted turtle 
meat. The eggs, which are easily 


He suddenly started straight for 
me as fast as he could come 



























procured, were not so appetizing 
as the meat, although they did j / 
make a diversion in my menu and provided / 
desirable oil for my gun. ; 
The jaguars were apparently very fond 
of turtle eggs, as on several occasions in the early morning 
or late evening I saw these big cats either digging out a nest 
or feasting on its contents. On one of these occasions a big 
spotted cat made an attempt to run me out of the country. 
While looking for a place to spear fish I walked out on to 
Mr. Jaguar as he was in the midst of digging into a nest of 
eggs. He was about sixty yards away when I saw him. I 
stood there for a moment, telling him to go on about his 
business, to which he replied with a loud snarl accompanied 
by a thrashing of his long tail. I sat down to watch him, and 
as I did so he suddenly started straight for me as fast as 
he could come. At the crack of the rifle he plowed his big 
black nose into the sand and turned a couple of handsprings, 
and in a moment lay stretched on the ground, clawing and 
biting feebly at a small bush. 


M* lone pair of shoes had for some time been well past 
the discarding state, but continual walking over the 
rocks had brought them to a state of absolute uselessness; 
So one evening upon meeting a large tapir at close range, I 
decided to shoot him and provide myself with a new pair of 
shoes. I had seen many of these odd-looking creatures, but 
never had shot one before. I did not know whether they 
were desirable for food; but even if I had, it seemed shame- 
ful to kill anything larger than I could eat in a single day, 
for its usefulness as food was naturally very short-lived. 
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I made camp close to where the big tapir had been killed, 
skinned out the hind quarters and soon had slabs of meat 
roasting on flat stones in the fire and on green sticks over 
the blaze. The meat was very good, tasting somewhat like 
pork. I even dried some of it in the smoke of my fire to carry 
on the next day. The rest of the carcass I dragged to the 
edge of the river, and the crocodiles got it during the night. 


N the morning I took a piece of the partly fire-dried hide, 

which was nearly half an inch thick, and set to pounding 
it soft between two stones. When this was finally accom- 
plished, I cut two pieces into shapes resembling shoe soles 
and punched holes along the sides. Then I killed a monkey 
and cut its skin into strings, which I also rubbed soft between 
stones. With these I lashed on the crudely cut tops of my 
improvised shoes, which were also cut from the tapir hide. 
I threw away my store-made shoes, and went to find the 
end of the river. 

A few days later I happened on to the remains of a little 
camp fire on the bank of the river. Round about it were 
cracked tapir bones. Although the sign was evidently weeks 
old, my heart gave a couple of extra thumps at seeing these 
evidences of human beings. From then on I traveled more 
carefully, killing my food when I could with a spear or stones 
rather than using the rifle. I made a bow and some arrows 

to conserve my precious cartridges, but either the bow 


the thing. 
The fever had by now taken a definite and serious 
hold upon me. This, with the poor 

food and other inconveniences of my 


ot or my marksmanship was amiss, and I finally discarded 
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existence, had taken its toll. I had become 
noticeably thinner and weaker. My clothing, 
rotten from perspiration and torn by briers, 
barely hung upon me. My beard was long and seemed to pro- 
vide a grand place for bugs of all sorts to play hide and seek. 

Periods of apathetic indifference came upon me, alternat- 
ing with almost childish exasperation at every little mishap 
or inconvenience. Sometimes I felt an almost uncontrollable 
desire to jump up and down, shrieking curses at the hot sun 
or the ever-pestering insects. It was only with great effort 
that I would take a fresh grip and compel myself to calmness, 
realizing that unless I did so madness would be the ultimate 
result. Verily, I assure you, I was traveling through a land 
from which white men emerge crying that there is no God 
and that they have walked with the devil. 

I had considered the practicability of building a raft, but 
the difficulties of navigating it through rapids and the shallow 
swampy channels had caused me to abandon the idea. 

Then came the day when, like Robinson Crusoe, I saw 
fresh footprints in the sand and the mark of a boat at the 
river’s edge. That night I set up my badly torn tent well inside 
the jungle, and the next morning I proceeded with caution. 

Late in the afternoon I found more tracks in the sand along 
the river, and an hour or so later I came to a clearing, in the 
center of which were four grass- (Continued on page 66) 
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IVE million pheasants bagged an- 

nually? Why man, your adding 

machine must be crazy!” expost- 

ulated a friend of mine when I 
informed him that, according to the best 
figures obtainable, that was the bag last 
fall. “You must be talking about the 
British Isles and all of Europe com- 
bined,” he insisted. 

I assured him that it all happened 
right here in the good old U.S.A., and 
then proceeded to prove it. Unfortu- 
nately a lot of states do not yet compile 
figures on the annual game kill, but here 
are a few examples: 

South Dakota tops the list with 1,000,- 
000 to 1,500,000 cock pheasants annu- 
ally; next comes Minnesota with 1,000,- 
000 cocks; Nebraska, North Dakota, 
lowa, Wisconsin and Illinois trail along, 
not far behind, in the order named. 

In the East, Pennsylvania tops the list 
with 250,000 cocks; New York, 185,000; 
New Jersey, 100,000; Connecticut, 50,- 
000; and Massachusetts, almost 40,000. 

In the Far West the states of Oregon 
and Washington, where the ringneck first 
really got started in America, contribute 
large kills of cock pheasants every year. 
And this brings me to an epochal event 
in American shooting history. 

“How much?” asked the Judge as he 
pointed to some gaudy long-tailed birds 
in small bamboo cages surrounded by a 
motley array of dried frogs, fish, poultry 
and vegetables. 

“Him say for two 35 cents, Amelican 
money,” responded the interpreter after 
what seemed like much talk and many 
useless gestures between the dark-skinned, 
slant-eyed man squatting on the ground 
and the go-between. 

“Cheap enough, 
Judge. I'd take all he 


has,” urged the Ad- 
miral. 
And thus in a 


Shanghai public mar- 
ket in 1882 was closed 
the deal for the first 
four pairs of Chinese 
pheasants which Judge 


Denny shipped to 
America 

“Ves, sir; we res- 
cued those eight birds 
from the Chinese 
cook-pots at 35 cents 
a pair—17 cents in 
gold,” proudly said 


that grand old globe- 
trotting sportsman, 
Admiral Hugh Rod- 
man, U.S.N., Retired, 
to me recently while 
discussing his pheas- 
ant - hunting experi 
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A complete history of this popular game bird 


By SETH GORDON 


ences in China. “And now see what has 
happened in America.” 

The fine contribution Judge Owen N. 
Denny of Oregon, then Consul-General 
at Shanghai, made to the sport of hunt- 
ing in America is pretty well known, but 
no one ever knew what the original birds 
cost. 

In the July, 1917, issue of The Oregon 
Sportsman, Carl D. Shoemaker, then 
State Game Warden of Oregon, said: 
“In 1882, Judge Denny sent the first live 
Chinese pheasants to America. The birds 
all died in Seattle following a rough voy- 
age. The next shipment, about fifty, ar- 
rived safely in Portland and were lib- 
erated on the old Denny homestead in 
the Willamette Valley near Peterson’s 
Butte, Linn County. The liberation was 
the occasion for a big celebration.” 

By 1892, Denny pheasants, as they 
were then called, had become so abun- 
dant in that part of Oregon that an 
open season of 75 days was declared, and 
50,000 birds were killed on the opening 
day. 

Mr. Shoemaker further stated that 
“in 1893, 30,000 Chinese pheasants were 
killed in one county alone, and that year 
1,200 dozen were shipped to the San 
Francisco market.” 


HE state of Washington also shared 
Judge Denny’s benefactions. He 
shipped pheasants there in 1883. The 
first open season was declared in 1903, 
for 90 days. In Washington, as in Ore- 
gon, pheasants have furnished a whale of 
a lot of good shooting ever since. 
Judge Denny also tried to help Cali- 
fornia. He sent a shipment of between 


“Come on, boss! I've got him nailed” 


80 and 90 birds to a game official about 
1883. The consignee died before the ship 
docked. No one else knew about the 
shipment of birds, and the sailors gave 
the pheasants away along the San Fran- 
cisco waterfront. 

Judge Denny died in 1900, but the 
sportsmen of Oregon never forgot their 
debt of gratitude to him. In 1917 they 
discovered that his widow, living in Port- 
land, was in need. They raised funds by 
popular subscription to lift the mortgage 
on her home and to provide the neces- 
sities of life. Later the legislature made 
an appropriation of $50 per month to 
Mrs. Denny for life from the Oregon 
state game fund. She died several years 
ago, more than ninety years old. 


THER early experiments with pheas- 

ants in the United States can be told 
briefly. The first public effort to estab- 
lish pheasants in California began with 
an appropriation of $2,000 in 1889. An 
agent went to Oregon and secured 140 
birds at $10 per pair from farmers and 
others. Later, about 400 more birds were 
obtained from Oregon, but it was not 
until 1933, after a wait of forty-four 
years, that California sportsmen enjoyed 
legal pheasant shooting. 

In commenting on that first season, 
California Fish and Game (January, 
1934) says: “During the six-day period 
more men went out to try their luck than 
in many years. Twenty thousand male 
birds seems to be a fair estimate of the 
kill. The cock pheasant surprised many 
with his speed in flying and running, his 
deceptive flight, and his ability to hide 
and back-track on the nimrod.” 

Early attempts to 
introduce pheasants in 
the East, birds shipped 
from England, date 
back to 1790. Richard 
Bache, son-in-law of 
Benjamin — Franklin, 
brought them to his 
Delaware River estate 
in New Jersey, prob- 
ably mostly for aviary 
purposes. A_ century 
later, according to Dr. 
John C. Phillips in 
his Wild Birds Intro- 
duced in North Amer- 
ica (1928), Pierre 
Lorillard imported 
many pheasants into 
northern New Jersey 
to stock his estate, 
and early in the nine- 
ties pheasants were 
well established in 
that region. 

But, according to 
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The pheasant may have been a “furriner” once, but he’s a native now 


the same author, “not much attention 
was paid to foreign game birds until after 
the successful introduction of pheasants 
in Oregon. After this became known in 
the East the country went wild over 
pheasants, without much regard to the 
actual stock. The nineties saw pheasants 
more or less established in many parts 
of the Northeastern States. Palmer says 
they had been placed in all the states ex- 
cept nine by 1907, and of these five were 
in the South.” 

Between 1906 and 1915 something like 
80,000 pheasants were imported for 
brood stock and releasing, but, as Doc- 
tor Phillips says, too many of the states, 
largely to satisfy political demands, at 
first sent a few pairs to each county, 
never enough in one place to furnish a 
conclusive experiment. 

Rearing pheasants for stocking pur- 
poses in America was given great im- 
petus when, in 1912, the American Game 
Association established demonstration 
game farms and published a special bul- 
letin on pheasant rearing. Many state 
and private game farms were estab- 
lished, mostly to raise pheasants, but in 
the beginning thousands of birds were 
utterly wasted by being stocked in forest 
country, when their natural habitat is 
grain-farming country interspersed with 
plenty of dense weed. tall grass, brier, 
swampy slough and alder patches. 

No one ever attempted to give a scien- 


tific reason for the failure of most of 
these widely scattered releases, except 
that there just weren’t enough birds to 
assure success, until at the 20th Game 
Conference Dr. A. A. Allen of Cornell 
University, in discussing sex rhythm, 
gave an explanation that may be the 
answer. He said: “If a species is rare, 
territories large, competition not severe, 
a lack of synchronized breeding rhythm 
and resulting infertile eggs is likely to 
occur. Final extirpation of species on the 
verge of extinction, such as the heath 
hen and the passenger pigeon, might well 
have been accomplished because of a 
lack of synchronization in the mating 
cycles of the few males and females left. 
The failure of introductions of foreign 
species when few individuals are liberated 
or the stock widely scattered is likewise 
explainable on this same basis.” 


MERICAN shooters for years argued 
that ringnecks would never stand up 
under punishment. Many of them still 
belittle this gaudy, wily foreigner. They 
say he isn’t game; that he’s a dunghill. 
But I'll wager my best Llewellin setter 
that they never hunted pheasants where 
the birds really thrive and are hunted 
regularly. 

The worst they can say about the ring- 
neck is that he runs ahead of bird dogs; 
but as to gameness, he can take it. To- 
day he is one of the craftiest game birds 


in America, and he thrives in the very 
country where native birds, such as 
prairie chickens, sharptails and quail, 
have been driven out by intensive agri- 
cultural methods. 

Pheasants and farming get along to- 
gether, if the farmers give them half a 
chance. And when the hunting season 
opens, the cocks soon get it through their 
heads that the report of the shotgun 
means no good to them. They either sit 
so tight that one must almost step upon 
them—and I have stepped on a few—or 
they sneak out or flush wild with their 
typical cackle of alarm. 

Pennsylvania’s game officials have 
been credited with being smart men, but 
the wily ringneck outsmarted them. No 
state hunts its farm game coverts harder 
The state authorities, even as late as 
1919, held that “pheasants will never 
become established in Pennsylvania be- 
cause they cannot stand hard winters and 
hard hunting both.”’ They argued that 
the only sensible way was to stock pheas- 
ants in the springtime, shoot them off 
in the fall, then repeat the operation. 

That state began stocking pheasants in 
1915—2,100 of them—and shooting of 
both sexes was allowed the same fall. 
Later, hens were protected. So far, Penn- 
sylvania has stocked over 165,000 birds 
and distributed over 450,000 eggs. Her 
average annual pheasant kill now greatly 
exceeds the kill (Continued on page 69) 
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« ROUT? Why, trout couldn't live 

in this sunbaked, streamless 

land! Here it is July, and I 

haven’t seen a trout since I’ve 
been in San Diego. Back home, I’d be 
camped on my favorite stream this very 
evening. Minnesota—there’s where a 
man can get his fish and a real workout 
at the same time! I like my sport to be 
hard. I want rough climbing, swift-water 
wading, rocky portages. It gives me an 
appetite that would make a hobnail flee 
for its life. But the deep-sea fishing of 
this soft southland—bah! Out on a barge 
with a hundred others! Kelp and the 
stench of bait and snarled lines and a 
patch on the seat of my pants. Please 
don’t mention trout again. I’m homesick 
right now.” 

A dolefully voiced wish of mine that 
we might go fly-fishing over the Fourth 
had caused the above tirade from Kim- 
berly, the salesman member of our little 
crowd. Three others cluttered up the 
easy chairs in the Athletic Club: Gordon, 
a Marine lieutenant ; Humeston, a native 
son, and myself, a wandering fisherman 
from Montana. Not long residents of 
southern California, three of us pined for 
wooded canons through which flowed 
boiling crystal streams of pure, icy water 
peopled by the elusive denizens of swirl- 
ing pool and rushing rapid. And, by con- 
trast, we waxed indignant at the arid 
land in which we were chained by cir- 
cumstance that summer evening. 

Only Humeston, the local fisherman, 
had remained silent. But now, at Kim’s 
tirade, his patience burst into a challenge. 
“You birds make me sick! You say this 
country is soft! Ill take you to a trout 
stream. I'd call it fairly tough going. I’m 
tall and skinny, have a pallid look, and 
can show my operation, but I'd like to 
bet that when you he-men come strag- 
gling out of there you will be eating 
my dust.” 

“Oh, yeah?” broke in the voice of 
Gordon, the marine. “Say, I just spent 
two years in the Nicaraguan jungle chas- 
ing Sandino. I'll go on this hike just to 
keep in shape. You know, a little light 
exercise is always good.” He winked 
broadly, and Kim and I smiled. 

“O. K., boys; have your fun now,” 
Humeston grinned. “I'll come by for you 
at three in the morning. Come stripped 
to the running gear, ’cause this isn’t the 
north countree.” With that parting shot 
he was gone. 

Words flew thick and furious until, 
having agreed to humor the local boy by 
visiting his no-doubt placid little stream, 
we scattered our separate ways to as- 
semble long-neglected tackle and to sleep 
against the early jaunt afield... . 

Gasping for breath and soaking with 
sweat, I slid down a last ten feet of 
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slick, precipitous rock and buried my 
face deep in a pool of icy crystal water. 
As I gulped I heard the rasp and thud 
as other bodies followed, the clatter of 
heedlessly dropped gear, and then the 
guttural, thirsty sounds of Kim and Gor- 
don drinking deep at that sparkling font. 
Humeston, guiding us along an invisible 
path down a terrific mountainside, had 
beaten us in the final descent. And I now 
looked up at him with all the admiration 
accorded Moses by one of the ancient 
Israelites when that prophet struck the 
solid rock and caused cool water to gush 
forth. 

Sitting up with a grunt of fatigue, I 
gazed about at a landscape which was as 
stark and forbidding as the Sahara. We 
were in the very bottom of a cafon 
gashed in the ancient stone of the Coast 
Range. And what a cafion it was! 

Bathed in heat and glare were rocks, 
stones, mighty masses of sandstone and 
granite. Blistering metallic slopes were 
clad in a scanty growth of dusty, burned 
mesquite, chaparral and cactus. There 
were precipitous, bulging cliffs of sun- 
baked gray and brown. From barren 
ridge and pinnacle, jagged rocks had 
tumbled in a chaos. Pebbles as big as 
one’s thumb rolled underfoot. There were 
lumps as big as a piano over which we 
laboriously clambered. There were boul- 
ders gigantic as a church. In the narrow 
bottom of the cafion’s gash they formed 
caverns, slides and vast, unstable heaps 
of burning rock. There wasn’t a ghost of 
a breeze among the shimmering, barren 
mountains flickering above in the heat 
waves generated by the California sun. 


OOL, sparkling water in the midst 

of that blistering wilderness smacked 
of a miracle. Five minutes before and 
fifty feet away, I had not suspected it. 
But there the precious stuff was, a tiny 
trickle welling up in frigid beauty from 
beneath a chaos of granite blocks. Mer- 
rily it bubbled forth, as though happy at 
the sunlight; it tinkled across twenty 
feet of barren rock and disappeared with 
a musical patter into an unseen pool be- 
low. It was a friendly little stream, and 
I loved it for the blessed contrast it 
offered to the tearing brush and baking 
cliffs about. I dreaded to leave it; but, 
after all, it was mid-morning and we were 
on our way to a trout stream. 

Satiated with water at last, Kim and 
Gordon let out a simultaneous groan and 
struggled upright. I noticed that sweat 
was plowing a stream between the shoul- 
der-blades of the tropically trained 
marine and that Kimberly had lost his 
hat forever in some bayonet-like clump 
of chaparral. His curly hair was full of 
caked dirt, and he plucked at cactus 
spines with a weary air. He opened his 
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Exploring and fishing a little-known stream in the center of a desert 


mouth to speak while the three of us 
gazed at Humeston, sitting there calmly 
smiling. 

“Say, where is this d 
of yours?” 

“Why, Gordon is sitting in it at pres- 
ent,” was the nonchalant reply. 

Incredulous and silent, we contem- 
plated that moss-bound trickle at our 
feet. Trout stream! That rill with the 
six-inch span and three-inch depth! Then 
our leader arose and, while we watched 
in silence, picked up his rod, which he 
had already set up. On the soaked leader 
I saw a small Coachman on the dropper 
and an egg hook at the tip weighted with 
a split shot. Impaling a ruby egg, he 
stepped to where the stream disappeared 
and cautiously peered over. He flipped 
the leader over the edge. 





trout stream 


HEN—confusion! A__ resounding 

splash, a wild whipping of the rod, 
the quick scramble of three skeptics! We 
perched on the rim and gazed into a 
three-foot pool sparkling with light at 
one end, deep in the shadow of an over- 
hanging rock at the other, where a scin- 
tillating, agile shape rushed madly about, 
leaped in a burst of bubbles, darted for 
a subterranean nook under the rock, 
bored for a foot-deep bottom. Failing, he 
made a rush for the six-inch river lead- 
ing from his violated pool to unknown 
haunts of safety below. A lightning jerk, 
a stroke of the broad tail against a fine 
leader, and he was gone in a slither of 
sudden foam. 

I sat down with the feeling that the 
whole thing must be a dream and that 
presently I would wake up in my bed at 
home and go jewfishing with the gang. 
But Humeston’s words roused me to 
reality. 

“Come on! Get your leaders soaked; 
we're going fishing.” He continued as we 
immersed gut and snelled Coachmen. 
“Two years ago I was hunting deer on 
the rim, and I wounded a nice buck. 
Down in this rocky mess I lost him, but 
I found the stream and saw the trout. 
Last Fourth of July, a year ago, I came 
in, took a limit, almost broke a leg, and 
nearly sweat to death coming out. I’ve 
never seen a boot track in here, never 
an empty salmon-egg jar or a tobacco 
can. None of the wardens know of a 
stream in this region. It’s a real Devil's 
Garden, isn’t it? But, of course, you guys 
are the sons of Old Nick himself; so this 
country is duck soup to you.” ; 

We were off. Clambering over giant 
stairs, we found a precarious path to a 
pair of pools below. Here Kim and Gor- 
don lingered while Humeston and I went 
on. My soaked leader had become as 
brittle as glass in the journey @cross the 
hot rocks; so, at the first accessible 
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water, I flung the line into a scummy, weedy 
little pool, full in the glare of the sun. 

To my utter surprise, a trout grabbed the 
Coachman the instant it struck. He went zigzag- 
ging around the frowsy little stretch of water at 
ninety per while I prayed that my dry leader 
might not break. And the gods smiled, for I landed 
that pound rainbow, the first fish of the day. 

As I creeled the glistening prize we heard a 
shout from above. “I’ve got one! I’ve got one!” 
Gordon’s voice echoed among the rocks. Soon he 
held a nice fish into view. And that was the last 
I saw of Gordon until the fishing day was done. 

With his past experience, Humeston was able 
to avoid blind alleys. We made fair time from 
pool to pool and hooked trout in shadowed nooks, 
trout in dark tunnels, and trout in swift little 
races where the foam flew. It was thrilling, novel 
sport, and our creels began to bulge comfortably. 

About noon we emerged on a cliff overhang- 
ing the only large pool on the stream, a mirror- 
like stretch perhaps thirty feet across and a 
hundred feet long. It looked deep, very deep. 
From above, the crystal-clear surface changed to 
bottomless black. Humeston cast thirty feet 
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Above—Humeston, far down between the boul- 
ders, fishing the tiny trout stream 
Left—The dense shadows and loss of detail were 
due to the terrific glare of the sun 


down to the unruffled water. At the tiny splatter 
of the fly a trout rose with a rush. He hit it full 
tilt. What a flurry and a dashing to and fro! 
What leaps, soundings, bulldog shakings of the 
head! What a song of reel and line as he broke 
for the protection of a bit of white water at the 
head of the pool! Finally, when he was subdued, 
I held the rod while Humeston shinned down a 
dead tree and creeled the scrapper. I handed 
down the rods and joined him. 


ECAUSE of the cliff behind, it was necessary 

to cross the creek at this point. One could 
take a running start, jump the narrow head of 
the pool and, calling momentum to his aid, gallop 
in a circular path up a sloping ledge and swing on 
a shrub growing in a cleft of the opposite cliff. 
Here, employing the centrifugal force remaining 
from the run and using the shrub as a pivot, one 
could continue on across a steeply pitching, cir- 
cular slope of rock to safety on a little rocky 
beach. My explanation is no more involved than 
was the actual crossing. 

I made the journey successfully, but exerted 
such a strain on the shrub that it now hung dis- 
piritedly by its shaken roots. While I shouted 
encouragement my (Continued on page 63) 
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APACIOUS birds can do a vast amount of good if they 
are of a beneficial class, or be real marauders, like the 
Cooper’s hawk, when they are not. This is because 
birds of prey and their growing young are tremendous 

eaters. Hawks, kites and falcons are diurnal hunters and 
forage by day, while the owls, for the most part, are noc- 
turnal preyers. Nature keeps the balance of things in this 
fashion. 

Upon the food habits of our birds of prey depends, of 
course, our classification of them as beneficial or harmful. 


Birps OF PREY 


Every sportsman should know the habits of the different hawks and owls 
By A. T. HUIZINGA 


Photos by Field Museum of Natural History 


enable us to identify the various birds of prey? Scientific 
books on the subject are altogether too few. Those available 
are for the ornithologist. Photographs of actual specimens 
tell a universal story; and when they are as authoritative and 
complete as these, furnished through the courtesy of the 
Field Museum of Natural History in Chicago, we shall not 
need to consult a 300-page volume. Combining these photo- 
graphs with the identification chart compresses into two 
pages much valuable information and fact. 

The birds of prey are arbitrarily divided into four 





The extent to which they prey upon the harmful rodents, 
grasshoppers and beetles, in contrast with feeding upon poul- 
try, song and game birds, determines whether or not they 
should be the target of our shotguns. 

But where are we to turn for sufficient information to 








classes, using the classification adopted by the United States 
Department of Agriculture: wholly beneficial—WB; chiefly 
beneficial—CB; beneficial and harmful alike—BH; harm- 


ful—H (key to chart abbreviations). Let us know our birds 


of prey when next 
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——— SEx NAME RANGE | CHARACTERISTICS | Pane 
I M /|Picgon Hawk \laska to Equador An active, daring marauder BH 
2 |M&F/Sparrow HAwks Alaska to Costa Rica A sprightly, little falcon, our smallest species CB 
3 M |APLoMADO FALCON Texas and Arizona to Patagonia A tropical bird of cactus-covered plains BH 
4 | F |GyYrRFALCON Greenland to New York An arctic species visiting U. S. in winter H 
s | M |Wuite GyrFaLcon Greenland to Maine A circumpolar bird, rarely in U. S. in winter H 
6 M |Swarnson’s Hawk Alaska to Chile Most common on Western plains CB 

7 F |Swarnson’s Hawk (melanistic) | 

8 M |RovGH-Leccep HAwk Alaska to Texas and North Carolina Feeds largely on field-mice | WB 
9° RovuGu-Leccep Hawk (melanistic | 

10 M |Broap-WiNncep Hawk Eastern Canada to Peru Slow-flying, a hawk of the woodlands CB 
Lt F |FerRRuUGINous RouGH-Lec Western Canada to northern Mexico A prairie species, feeding on ground-squirrels WB 
12 M /|Rep-Taitep HAwk Eastern Canada to Florida A common, !2zy, heavy-bodied species CB 
13 Rep-TaiLep Hawk (immature 

14 F |HARLAN’s HAwK Illinois to Florida A black variety of the red-tail | CB 
15 M |MExiIcaN BLACK HAwK Arizona to Peru A swift flyer of wooded watercourses | CB 
16 M |Rep-SHOULDERED Hawk Eastern Canada to Florida A marsh-loving species CB 
17 PRAIRIE FALCON Southwestern Canada to southwestern Mexico A bird of the prairies | BH 
18 M |Duck Hawk Entire North America Noted for courage and swiftness | H 
19 M /|MurussissipP1 KITE Illinois to Guatemala Strong-flying, often ascending out of sight | WB 
20 M |Wuite-TAaILep KITE Southern United States to Argentina Destroys small mammals and insects | WB 
21 F |SwALLow-TAILeD KITE Southeastern Canada to Brazil Noted for its graceful flight | VB 
22 F |MexIcaAN GOSHAWK Arizona to Costa Rica Tropical species ranging northward CB 
23 M _ /|EveRGLADE KITE Florida to Argentina Feeds on snails and similar mollusks WB 
24 M /|Cooper’s HAwkK British Columbia to Costa Rica The “chicken hawk"’ destructive to poultry H 
25 Cooper’s HAWK (immature) 
26 |M&F/SHarp-SHinnep HAwks Alaska to Panama An active, bloodthirsty destroyer } H 
27 F |Harris’s HAwK California and Mississippi to Panama A sluggish, carrion-feeding species | CB 
28 \UDUBON’sS CARACARA Florida, Arizona and Texas to Panama A tropical, vulture-like hawk CB 
29 M _ |Go.tpEeNn EAGLE North America to Mexico Our most powerful bird of prey } BH 
30 «|M&F|MarsH Hawks Alaska to Colombia Common hawk of marshesand opencountry; CB 
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we take a gun in hand. 
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GOsHAWK 

GosHAwk (immature) 
BALD EAGLE 

OSPREY 

AMERICAN BARN OwL 
RICHARDSON’S OwL 
ScREECH OwL 

SCREECH OwL (unsexed) 
FLORIDA SCREECH OwL 
Rocky MOUNTAIN SCREECH OwL 
SPOTTED SCREECH OwL 
FLAMMULATED SCREECH OWL 
FERRUGINOUS PyGMy OwL 
Hawk OwL 

Pycmy OwL 

BURROWING OwL 

ELF OwL 

SNowy Ow. 

WESTERN HorNED OwL 
Arctic HORNED OwL 
GREAT HORNED OwL 
GREAT GRAY OwL 
NORTHERN SPOTTED OwL 
BARRED OwL 

Saw-WuHeET OwL 
LonGc-EARED OwL 





SuHortT-EARED OwL 








Birds of Prey 


Alaska to northern Mexico 


United States and northern Mexico 
Alaska to Paraguay 

California to New York south to Mexico 
Alaska to northern United States 
Ontario to Texas and Georgia 


Southeastern Texas to South Carolina and Florida 
Southeastern Montana to central Colorado 

Southern Arizona to Guatemala 

Arizona and Colorado to Guatemala 

Arizona and Texas to Brazil 

Alaska to Nebraska to Ohio 

Northern Colorado to Mexico 

Southwestern Canada to Louisiana to Panama 
Southern California to New Mexico and n. w. Mexico 
Circumpolar to northern United States 

Southeastern California and Texas to northern Mexico 
Mackenzie to northern United States 

Southern Canada to southern and s. e. United States 
Alaska to northern United States 

British Columbia to central California 

Central Canada to Kansas and Georgia 

Southern Canada to southern United States 
Southwestern Canada to Louisiana to central Mexico 
Nearly cosmopolitan 
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Destructive to grouse and hares 


The American eagle 
Captures surface-swimming fish 
The “monkey-faced owl" 


Unusually blind in even moderate sunlight 


Its note is a tremulous whistle 


A small, dark race of the Gulf States 
Inhabits foot-hills of Rockies 

Habits little known 

Lacks feathers on its toes 

Habits diurnal 

A diurnal species 

Diurnal in habits 

Nests underground 

A desert species. Nocturnal 

Powerful and rapid hunter. Diurnal 
Found from plains to high mountains 
Reaches United States in winter 

A fierce and powerful marauder 
Inhabitant of thick woods 

Resembles barred ow! in habits 

An inhabitant of deep woods 

Note resembles sound of saw being filed 
Often occupies deserted crows’ nests 





A bird of open grassland and marshes 
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LOWLY, one behind the other, the 
nine lion hounds worked out the 
trail crossing the saddle. Duke, big 
bloodhound and Redbone leader of 

the pack, followed by four experienced 
dogs, swept the trail thoroughly. Behind 
the older animals three hound pups 
sniffed erratically, attempting to emulate 
their magnificent sire, Duke. Trailing the 
pups some thirty yards to the rear, an- 
other canine of rather nondescript ap- 
pearance ambled along half-heartedly. To 
the uninformed observer, he was just an 
old dog, following along because he had 
nothing better to do. Yet this was Keno, 
veteran of 150 lion killings. 

High in the pinnacles of the Sierra 
Anchas, Frank and I had urged our weary 
horses onward. Our route lay over a tor- 
tuous trail carved out during past ages 
by Apaches and big-game animals. We 
had followed the high divide, hoping to 
cross the track of a notorious mountain 
lion, renegade calf and deer killer. Ahead 
of us, our hounds systematically exam- 
ined every inch of the ridge where a lion 
might have crossed. 

In a deep saddle or pass between two 
peaks, we halted our horses. Frank did 
not believe in crowding his dogs, espe- 
cially in likely-looking country. His keen 
lion knowledge told him that this saddle 
would be the logical place for a big cat 
to frequent. And Frank Colcord was not 
the outstanding lion hunter of Arizona 
by sheer accident and good luck. He 
studied his job diligently and, being a 
good cowboy, could ride the rough coun- 
try with the best of them. He could trail 
almost as well as a hound. Topping all 
these qualifications, he was the owner of 
Keno, the best dog that ever trailed a lion. 

Leaning on the saddle 
horn, Frank eyed the 
old hound quizzically 
‘“Let’s see what the In- 
spector has to say,” he 
drawled as Keno shuf- 
fled his aging bones 
along the trail. 

The old dog was al- 
most across the saddle 
when Frank shook his 
reins to go. Apparently 
the lion had not been 
there 

“T’d have sworn we'd 
get a track here,” the 
lion hunter mused 
“Whoa, wait a minute! 
I believe Keno’s found 
something.” 

The black and white 
dog had turned abrupt- 
ly back toward us, his 
long tail waving from 
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Keno,DeanofLion Dogs 


A dog that will hve forever in the hearts of men who knew him 


By C. E. GILLHAM 


side to side. Sniffing carefully for the first 
time, he raised his head. He stood square- 
ly in the trail, looked straight at Frank 
and bawled. 

“Old Inspector smells a lion,” grinned 
the cowboy, “but, man, that track is 
cold. All the dogs passed over it, and 
even Duke couldn't pick it up. When a 
bloodhound turns down a track, it ain't 
so hot.” 

Back came the eight dogs pell-mell in 
answer to Keno’s cry. They did not ques- 
tion but that he had the scent, for he 
had never lied to them. The three pups, 
out for the first time, yipped in a frenzy 
of joy. What instinct, I wondered, gave 
them the hunch that game was close? 
We slid off the horses and hastily tied 
them, leaving our chaps hanging across 
the saddles. Taking our rifles, we raced 
after the barking dogs, following them 
into an almost inaccessible cafion. 


” OING right into Hell Hole,” Frank 

grunted as he dropped, after hang- 
ing by his finger-tips, over a ten-foot 
ledge. “Trail is awful cold—maybe two 
days old.” Then, glancing up at me 
amused: “Kind of rough here in spots, 
but just the country for lions. Here, 
maybe you can get off down alongside 
that little pine there.” 

Into the cafon we fell and slid. Half a 
mile below our horses, we came to the 
abrupt ledges of Hell Hole proper. Climb- 
ing out to the tip of a little point, we 
looked off beneath us some forty yards, 
where the dogs were milling around and 
barking. 

“Lion kill there sure.” Frank rolled a 
brown cigarette, crooking one leg around 
a boulder as he did so. Sitting on his pre- 


When Keno said, “Come on!” it meant a dead lion 
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carious perch on the outmost point of the 
rock, he gazed into the brush beneath us. 

“Worst place in the world around a kill 
like that for dogs to get balled up,” he 
explained. “A kill that is several days 
old has tracks in and out from it, where 
the lion has come and gone, and it’s hard 
for the dogs to get straightened out on 
the right track. See, old Duke is trailing 
one way. Trailer is on another track. 
Look at Keno. He has a track all his own 
and isn’t paying attention to any of the 
hounds.” 

Suddenly Duke straightened out his 
track. Bawling in a deep bass, he took 
off in a straight line almost due south, 
two yelping pups going with him. The 
cahon fairly rumbled with his baying. 
Almost simultaneously Trailer and the 
three older dogs departed in a no uncer- 
tain manner, down the canon almost 
straight west. 

With ail the old dogs gone and only 
one pup left to help him, Keno was still 
working serenely around in the oak brush 
below the lion kill, apparently oblivious 
that the pack had deserted him. 

“Which dog has the right track?” I 
asked Frank. “Don't you think one of 
us had better follow Duke and the other 
Trailer? Won't they be getting out of 
hearing pretty quick?” 

“Let’s wait and see what Keno says.” 
Frank ground out his cigarette stub on 
a rock, inspecting the result carefully. 
“Both bunches of dogs might be after 
a lion, as there could be two or three 
cats around this kill. If Keno follows 
Duke, we'll go that way. If he takes 
the track that Trailer has, we'll follow 
it. One thing certain: Keno will work 
out his own trail; and when he does, 
it will be the right one.” 

Ten minutes passed. 
Duke and the pups 
were out of hearing. 
Trailer and his gang 
were working down the 
cahon, none too fast, 
but still on the track. 





UDDENLY, sixty 
yards down below 
us, Keno bawled. With- 
out ‘hesitation he took 
off, but neither south 
nor west. His track led 
off into the cafon about 
midway between the 
trails taken by the other 
two bunches of dogs. 
South by west went 
Keno, the pup keeping 
up the best he could. 
Getting up leisurely, 
Frank tightened his belt 
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for the climb down—down into the 
ocean of blue-green pine-tops. 
Pointing into the dismal-looking 
hole beneath us, he grinned. “See 
that pine-top waving down there? 
Hear that treed bark? Keno has his 
itty up a limb.” 

“— ened hardly possible that 
the big cat had been lying up so 
close to the kill while the dogs were 
barking and trailing all around him. 
But there he was, down in the 
cafon, with Keno sitting guard be- 
neath the tree. 

Frank told me that this was not 
at all unusual; that often a: cat, 
through curiosity or ignorance, lay 
in tight, close to the kill, until actu- 
ally jumped out by the dogs. Lions 
can run almost as fast as any ani- 
mal in the world; but, having very 
small lungs, they can run at a dead 
heat only a short distance. 


ORKING off beneath the 

point, we came to the kill, a 
four-point white-tailed buck. The 
lion had neatly disemboweled the 
creature, dragging the entrails 
some fifteen feet to the side and 
covering them. The carcass of the 
animal was almost wholly con- 
sumed, showing that the cat had 
dined several times. 

“Why does a lion cover his kill?” 
I asked Frank. “Is that a sign 
that he is coming back to it?” 

“Guess it’s cat nature to cover 
the thing,” he replied as we worked 
our way down the canon toward 
the treed lion. “Probably buzzards 
and flies are not so apt to spoil 
the meat, and it keeps better with 
leaves and earth over it. Some- 
times a lion doesn’t cover his kill, 
and yet he may come back to it 
again.” 

Keno’s voice grew gradually 
closer as we clambered over the 
rocks. “Let’s sneak up kind of 
easy,” the hunter cautioned. “This 
lion has been run before and is pretty 
wild. He may jump out. One thing cer- 
tain: he won’t stay long on the ground 
with Keno snapping at his tail.” 

A hundred yards farther, we heard a 
crash, the pursuit bark of the hound, and 
the yelp of the pup. The lion had heard 
us coming and made another attempt to 
escape. A minute later, the treed bark. 
Keno had crowded the cat too close, and 
again he was up a tree. From the tone of 
the dog’s voice, Frank deduced there had 
been a short but furious battle on the 
ground. This we later found to be true 
when we examined the tracks where the 
old hound had overhauled his quarry. 

Approaching to within thirty yards, 
Frank peeped out from behind a small 
pine and grinned. “Keno has him an- 
chored this time. Look how that critter 
is blowing, all out of wind. A lion can’t 
run very far.” 

Stepping out from behind the tree, 
we walked up to Keno, who sat stanchly 
at the base of the pine, emitting steady 
yap-yaps. The lion, perched twenty feet 
above him, sides heaving, did not look 
the desperado that he was. Frank stooped 
and patted the old dog affectionately on 


Keno, Dean of Lion Dogs 
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We departed, leaving bruin unmolested. Note the clumps of mistletoe in the tree 


the head. As he did so he pulled a long- 
barreled .45 from his holster. Keno 
looked up, tail wagging, expectant as the 
pistol barked. He had another lion to his 
credit. 

“Snaky-looking old devil, ain’t he?’ 
said Frank as he stooped to examine the 
dead creature’s teeth. ‘Pretty well worn; 
he must be an old one. See the small 
specks of white hair in his hide? That’s 
a sign of age too. Here, Keno! Quit 
chewin’ on him—he’s plumb dead.” 


’ 


HILE skinning the lion, we heard 

the patter of canine feet on the 
leaves. Trailer and his gang checked in, 
back to their master. Their track had 
been one of the kind that Frank told 
about, leading away from the kill and 
returning when the big cat came back for 
another meal. Duke and the two pups 
were still absent. 

Climbing back to our horses was no 
small task. Going down-hill, spurred on 
by the bark of a dog after a lion, is one 
thing; climbing back out and carrying 
that lion’s green hide is something else, 
and not so good. Getting our horses, we 
continued on toward Petersen’s ranch, 


some three miles distant, as it was too 
late to retrace our steps to our camp, 
fourteen miles. Lying out after a strenu- 
ous day with lions is no joke, especially 
in cold weather; and besides, Duke and 
the pups still had to be found. Possibly 
they, too, were sitting beneath a treed 
lion. 

A mile after mounting our horses, we 
crossed a ridge, putting us on to the 
south slope of the range. Immediately all 
our dogs dashed forward, as we heard the 
deep baying of Duke, almost dead ahead. 
The going was better here, and we could 
ride our horses. Spurring on, we galloped 
toward the bawling hound. 

“Well, I'll be darned! Duke, you old 
bear-running rascal! Ain’t you ashamed 
of yourself? Look!” Frank pointed into 
the top of a bushy little tree. “A two- 
year-old bear. No wonder Duke didn’t 
come back! He’d rather run bear than 
eat.” 

With some difficulty we induced Duke 
and the dogs to depart, leaving bruin 
unmolested. Keno was not even inter- 
ested. Bears meant nothing in his life. 
Several maulings had convinced him that 
hunting bruin (Continued on page 72) 
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Small Deer of Coedros 


Hunting deer with the longbow and steel-tipped shafts 


By ERLE STANLEY GARDNER 


HE small deer of Cedros are a 
distinct and separate species of 
deer. They’re not similar to the 
deer in the States. 

The small deer of Cedros are not a 
separate species. It’s just the fact that 
they’re small which makes them seem 
distinctive. 

The small deer on Cedros have got 
some strain of goat in them. Their hair 
is long and shaggy, like that of a goat. 

All of the above statements are wrong. 
There aren’t any small deer of Cedros. 

Not only is everything about the small 
deer on Cedros a mistake, but there isn’t 
any island of Cedros. The name of the 
island is Cerros. 

Those were some of the statements 
that were made, and made emphatically, 
in the discussion which raged aboard the 
yacht. 

I took no part in the discussion, be- 
cause I was seasick. It may also be men- 
tioned in passing that taking part in dis- 
cussions is one of the things I’m good at, 
and seasickness is about the only thing 
which can keep me from taking part in 
them. 

The yacht pounded its way down the 
long blue reaches of the Pacific. A north- 
west wind howled through the rigging, 
and whitecaps tumbled over the seascape 
in a procession of weary monotony. 


I lay flat on my back and rolled and 
retched. Somebody was playing the piano, 
and the music sounded blatant and tin- 
panny to my nauseated soul. And the 
words of the discussion, mingling with the 
music, were raucous, monotonous, con- 
tradictory and in bad taste. In short, I 
was quite seasick. 

Along toward morning the wind went 
down. The yacht swung up into the lee of 
the island, and I wearily crawled from my 
bunk and started gathering information. 

I asked Commodore Wilson the true 
name of the island. He showed me the 
chart. The chart showed, plainly and dis- 
tinctly, the name Cerros. Then I in- 
quired whether or not the chart were 
right and he replied: “No. The real 
name of the island is Cedros.” 

Lippman, the owner and the captain, 
said that Cedros meant cedars, and 
Cerros meant mountainous, and that both 
were right. 

I asked no less an authority than 
“Pappy” Ogden about it. Pappy said that 
it didn’t make any difference anyway, 
because there weren’t any deer on the 
island. He’d been there a dozen times. 
There was nothing except a canning plant 
and perhaps a goat or two. There wasn’t 
any game—certainly no deer. 

Now, Pappy Ogden is the best ship- 
mate that ever trod a teakwood deck. 


Cedros Island, showing the steep slopes where we hunted 


Upon all matters pertaining to fish, his 
information is encyclopedic and _ inex- 
haustible, and I figured he should know 
about game. So I gave up the idea of get- 
ting any deer on Cedros. As the yacht 
pulled closer to the island and we could 
see the mountainous outline Dusty 
Roberts and I retired to cur stateroom 
for consultation. 

The other members of the yachting 
party were orthodox fishermen and hunt- 
ers; that is to say, they fished for sword- 
fish with regulation light tackle, and they 
hunted for game with heavy guns. The 
yacht contained a veritable arsenal. Dus- 
ty Roberts and I, on the other hand, were 
considered a species of freak. We were 
hunting with the bow and arrow. 


a known Dusty now about ten 
years. During that time I’ve hunted 
exclusively with the bow and arrow, and 
my shooting hasn't improved a great 
deal. On the other hand, Dusty’s shoot- 
ing has undergone constant improvement. 
He broke a world’s record three years 
ago in a national tournament at Santa 
Barbara, and that record of his, I be- 
lieve, still stands. 

I have sometimes jokingly mentioned 
the fact that Dusty and I represent the 
two world’s championships with the bow 
and arrow. He is the best shot in the 





world, and I am the worst. Recently, 
however, it has gradually occurred to me 
that this is no particular joke at all. It is 
one of those great truths which I some- 
times express in jest. 

Anyhow, Dusty and I held a confer- 
ence on the subject of the deer on Cedros 
Island. We decided that we were going 
to hunt them, whether there were any 
there or not, and we didn’t care how the 
name of the island was spelled. 

We got out our bows and arrows, and 
polished the bows with soft rags until 
they fairly glistened. We got our arrows 
and filled our service quivers with those 
that we knew would fly straight. By the 
time we heard the roar of the chain as 
the anchor was dropped, we had our 
plans pretty definitely laid. 


HERE is one thing about hunting in 

Mexico. It is always a matter of cere- 
mony, and the hunt always begins 
manana. The Mexicans are a courteous 
race. They do not subscribe to our theo- 
ry that life be lived in a mad rush. They 
live leisurely and well. 

So the day was put in meeting the 
officials, taking them and their families 
for a cruise on the yacht, and making 
arrangements for the hunt on the mor- 
row. By night the plans had been com- 
pleted, and we were advised that there 
would be two guides, one for us archers 
and one for the rifle hunters. 

In vain we protested that we didn’t 
want a guide; that anyone who had 
hunted only with a rifle could have no 
conception of the silence and stealth 
necessary to hunt with bow and arrow. 
Our protestations were met with courte- 
ous smiles and ready agreement. When 
everyone seemed to be in perfect accord, 
the announcement was smilingly made 
that our guide would be ready to start at 
four o'clock in the morning. 

Eventually we decided that we would 
take the guide out and lose him. It 
seemed easier than to argue about it. 

The wind blew furiously all night. 
Once or twice I awoke from deep slum- 
ber to the vague consciousness of chains 
rattling as another anchor went out. Then 
I heard the sound of the motor as we 
looked for new holding grounds after we 
had dragged both anchors. 

Four o’clock came with a terrific wind 
blowing against the western side of the 
island. High mountains formed a barrier 
against the direct force of the wind, but 
stray currents sucked up the long canon. 

We had impressed upon our guide one 
definite admonition. He was not to carry 
any firearms. 

When you hunt with Dusty Roberts, 
you use a bow and arrow. You are also 
entitled to a hunting knife, and that is 
all. This applies whether the game be 
rabbit, wild boar or bear. His slogan is 
“Give the game a chance.” On various 
occasions when I have queried him con- 
cerning the conduct of an archer after 
game has been wounded and is charging, 
I have been met with the reply that an 
archer can always carry addicional ar- 
rows in his quiver. Questions as to what 
might happen should the additional ar- 
TOWS prove inadequate, or the archer be 
unable to get them nockel and dis- 
charged in time to do any good, are in- 
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variably met with a repetition of his 
slogan, “Give the game a chance.” 

To my mind, nothing*is more romantic 
than an early dawn in a strange country, 
prowling along quietly in rubber-soled 
moccasins, with a bow in the hand and 
an arrow on the string. 

It is wonderful to be alive and stalk- 
ing game when the freshness of dawn 
creeps over the landscape. Then again, 
there is always a thrill when one ven- 
tures into unknown territory. When these 
thrills are combined and, in addition, one 
finds himself stalking game with primi- 
tive weapons, it is just about all the 
pleasure one can ask for on this planet. 


HE rifle hunter can hit the ridges and 

go plowing along, a high-powered rifle 
swung in the pit of his arm, with a trajec- 
tory so flat that an error of fifty to a 
hundred yards, one way or another, in 
estimating the range won’t make a great 
deal of difference. 

The bow and arrow hunter has a pow- 
erful weapon at relatively short ranges. 
And above thirty or thirty-five yards, the 
error of a few feet, in judging range, 
means a miss. Moreover, shooting a bow 
and arrow at game is no mere matter of 





Dusty Roberts with his longbow and small deer 





aligning sights and pulling the trigger. 
There is as much difficult technique in 
the proper pulling and loosing of an ar- 
row as there is in a golf swing. It re- 
quires just as much perfect codrdination, 
and the slightest tendency to “force’’ the 
shot will result in disaster. 

For that reason, a hunting archer must 
keep his senses ever on the alert. In the 
first place, he must try to creep up closer 
on game, before it takes flight, than the 
rifle hunter. In the second place, he must 
be prepared to combine a large number 
of difficult operations with perfect timing. 

To pull a seventy- or eighty-pound 
bow is no easy task. To do so rapidly is 
more difficult. Then, after the bow is 
fully drawn, to allow the muscles to 
“hold” for a split fraction of a tense 
second while the mind concentrates on a 
“loose,” which moves only certain mus- 
cles of the back, shoulders and fingers, 
in such a manner that the arrow is freed 
without any “creeping” or any “pluck- 
ing” at the string, calls for concentration 
and control. 

I have been an ardent hunter with the 
gun. I have also been a hunter with the 
bow and arrow. And in my case, the zest 
of the hunt has been so intensified by 
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hunting with primitive weapons that there 
is no comparison between the two meth- 
ods. Not that I find rifle hunting any the 
less enjoyable, but I get a greater thrill 
from hunting with the bow and arrow. 

Perhaps it is a carry-over of racial 
memories, the awakening of dormant in- 
stincts somewhere in the base of the 
brain. Perhaps it is because the eye can 
see the swift flight of the arrow, overtak- 
ing the running game. And during that 
half-second interval the mind concen- 
trates upon the flight of the arrow with 
such white-hot attention that all else is 
forgotten. Whatever the reason may be, 
the fact remains that my mental and 
emotional faculties become geared to rac- 
ing pitch when I am hunting with bow 
and arrow. 

We moved up a long, winding cafion. 
Rocky mountains rose steeply on either 
side, barren of vegetation save for vari- 
ous species of cacti and certain scrub 
foliage of a type which I could not classi- 
fy. As we worked up the cafon we gradu- 
ally came to bits of moist gravel, and 
finally to pools of water. Here were many 
tracks of deer. 

The wind was blowing such a terrific 
gale on the other side of the island that 
the air currents behaved in a most er- 
ratic manner, and it was almost impossi- 
ble to do any legitimate still-hunting. We 
simply had to gamble on the wind. But 
we could and did proceed noiselessly. 

In the old days of rifle hunting, I re- 
member my so-called stalking. It con- 
sisted of proceeding, with a fair amount 
of caution, until game was sighted, and 
then moving as care- 
fully as I was able. In 
bow and arrow hunting, 
however, one picks each 
step and cultivates a 
sense of balance, so 
that he can halt in mid- 
step, in almost any po- 
sition, and remain per- 
fectly balanced. 


URING the course 

of an outdoor ca- 

reer extending over 
more than a quarter ofa 
century of active hunt- 
ing, I have, on occasions, 
been “wrangled.” Usual- 
ly it results, after the 
first hour or two, in mu- 
tual hostilities between 
the wrangler and myself. 
But I want to pause, 
right here and now, to 
state that this Mexican 
lad, who could not un- 
derstand any of our language and of 
whose language we knew only a word or 
two, adapted himself almost instinctively 
to our style of hunting, and slipped over 
the country with as little noise or commo- 
tion as that made by Dusty Roberts him- 
self. So far, that accomplishment stands 
out as being absolutely unique among 
guides, wranglers, escorts or companions. 
After some three or four miles, we 
came to a place where the cafion forked. 
Here the bed of the stream was covered 
with such large rocks that it was almost 
impossible to move noiselessly. As for 
myself, I was not particularly keen on 
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this canon hunting, but the guide seemed 
to know what he was about. However, 
I was relieved when he indicated, by 
signs, that we would start up the face of 
the mountain. 

At that point the slope was very steep, 
but our Mexican pointed out an old trail, 
which had evidently been made by man. 
From what we were able to understand 
of his whispered comments, we gathered 
that it was an abandoned trail to an 
ancient gold mine that had been worked 
in prehistoric times, the rich ore being 
carried down by burros. 


LOWLY we worked our way up the 

face of this mountain, moving quietly 
along the trail. To the east, the ocean 
became visible. We could even see our 
yacht, anchored in a cove. Ahead of us, 
the mountain-tops appeared lower now, 
and wind-tortured clouds were being piled 
against the summits, dispersing into long 
twisting wisps of light moisture as they 
were sucked down the lee side of the 
mountains. 

The top of the island was crowned 
with a bristling border of cedars, black 
shaggy trees that seemed to clutch up 
at the swirling clouds, as though to hold 
them to the mountain crests. There were 
all sorts of cacti—twisted spine-covered 
varieties that looked like some tortured 
devil-fish sprawled out on the side of the 
mountain; short, stubby barrel-cacti, and 
various other kinds. There was also a 
peculiar lacy plant, almost like a variety 
of sage-brush, which gave off the odor of 
bay leaves so strongly that it struck the 
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nostrils as a veritable blow of fragrance. 

Once Roberts thought he saw some 
goats, and mentioned the word in an 
undertone to the guide. It turned out 
afterwards that what he had seen were 
black rocks, catching the light just right, 
so that they seemed to be goats. The 
guide looked around. He could see the 
stretch of mountainside, which contained 
hundreds of acres, and he gave it but 
one fleeting glance and shook his head in 
an emphatic negative. 

Such a positive assurance seemed to 
me to be putting too much credence in 
human eyesight. In view of what fol- 


lowed, I am inclined to believe it was an 
absolutely bona fide demonstration of 
a microscopic-telescopic eye, sweeping 
every inch of available country in q 
swift, comprehensive glance. : 

We climbed higher. Picking each step 
with the greatest care, we slipped silently 
up the side of the mountain. : 

Now Dusty Roberts is a woodsman 
and a hunter, and it is a matter of pride 
with me that he saw the deer almost as 
soon as the guide did. Yet the guide saw 
them first. Frankly, I never did see them 
—that is, not until later. 

The two men stiffened to attention and 
exchanged signals in the sign language. 
Then Dusty bent double and made a few 
swift, silent steps to the shelter of a 
bush. He worked his way around the 
bush, and then commenced a still hunt. 
such as only an archer would have to 
make, stalking to cut the distance from 
a hundred yards to fifty. 

Moving with a painstaking caution 
and without the slightest noise, Roberts 
slipped through that brush slope for a 
matter of some fifty yards, working up 
on a deer that was lying in the shade of 
a patch of green brush. There was noth- 
ing slow or drawn-out about that stalk. 
It was done expeditiously and neatly, and 
it was done silently. The animal didn't 
know we were anywhere in the vicinity. 

I didn’t see the deer until Roberts 
braced himself for the shot. Then, as I 
saw his bow come back in a long tense 
arc and the head of the arrow rest 
against his knuckles, I was able to follow 
the general direction in which the arrow 

was pointed and make 
out the form of a deer. 
It was a small spike 


HE distance, ac- 
cording to subse- 
quent measurement, was 
sixty-five yards, and 
there was a strong wind 
blowing. In shooting a 
bow and arrow, it is nec- 
essary to make a con- 
siderable allowance for 
windage, this allowance 
varying with the power 
of the bow and the re- 
sulting speed of the ar- 
row as well as with the 
manner in which the ar- 
row is feathered. A light- 
feathered arrow slips 
through the atmosphere 
with less _ resistance, 
both as to trajectory 
and drift, than a heav- 
ily-feathered arrow. 
With the arrow pulled to the head, 
Roberts hesitated for a half second, dur- 
ing which he seemed to lock the arrow 
into position and at the same time com- 
pletely relax his muscles, concentrating 
only on the loose. It was impossible to 
see any motion on the part of the archer. 
He seemed to be carved from stone. Sud- 
denly the bow sprang into a release and 
the arrow shot out into the wind. | 
It seemed ages that the arrow sped in 
its swifly curving flight. I remember 
fearing the shot was too high; that Rob- 
erts had misjudged the distance and al- 
lowed toc much (Continued on page 73) 
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RECORD FISH 


Some magnificent Eastern rainbows were entered in the 1934 Contest 


HE fishermen of the Pacific 

Coast got a good break 

when the striped bass and 

the brook trout were intro- 
duced into Western waters; but we, 
here in the East, got our share, 
too, when the West gave us the 
rainbow. If this trout has anything 
lacking that belongs in the make- 
up of a game fish, I certainly don't 
know what it is. He is beautiful to 
look upon, he rises readily to a 
fly, he is a scrapper from the word 
“go,” he is a spectacular fighter 
and, when properly prepared in 
the pan, would tickle the palate of 
an epicure. Have I omitted any at- 
tribute that is the rightful heritage 
of a game fish? If I have, you can 
credit it to the rainbow with no 
fear that it will be found lacking. 

Furthermore, the rainbow is a 
hardy fish, as it has done well in 
the majority of Eastern waters 
into which it has been introduced. 
In many cases, however, we have 
expected too much of it, as I shall 
attempt to explain. 

So far as public records are con- 
cerned, the first rainbows which 
were brought from the West, back 
in 1880, were members of the 
species Salmo shasta, often re- 
ferred to as the McCloud River 
rainbow. In other words, this is 
the original rainbow trout of the 
fish culturists. Its normal range 
is given as the streams of the 
Sierra Nevadas, from Mt. Shasta 
southward. The average fish of 
this species is comparatively small, 
seldom weighing more than two 
or three pounds. In a great many 
of the smaller mountain streams, 
mature fish seldom measure 
more than eight or ten inches in length. 

The rainbow that is best known, and 
the one that is commonly accepted as 
the rainbow trout, is Salmo irideus. This 
fish, because of its normal habitat, and 
contrary to the preceding species, enters 
the sea and returns, according to many 
of the best authorities, as a steelhead 
trout. The actual range of irideus com- 
prises the California coastal streams, 
from the northern part of the state to 
San Diego County. As might be assumed, 
therefore, irideus is a roamer. 

; Not long after the first McCloud River 
fish were introduced into the East, some 
of the coastal rainbows were brought 
across the continent. Since then, this 
species has not only been planted in ever 
increasing quantities, but has been ex- 
tensively crossed at the hatcheries with 
Salmo shasta. In fact, there is every 
reason to believe that, in many cases, 
genuine steelhead trout have been 
planted as members of the irideus tribe 
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in a number of our larger Eastern waters. 

Because of the fact that the coastal 
rainbow and the steelhead are instinctive- 
ly notorious rovers, it is thought by many 
authorities that the fish have not thrived 
well in certain Eastern waters. The 
natural urge of these two species—as- 
suming that they really are separate 
species—is to descend the rivers to the 
sea. This being so, it is only reasonable 
to suppose that these fish might not do 
well in waters from which access to the 
ocean is impossible. 





AS a corollary to this supposition, it 
would also be fair to assume that if 
Eastern fish culturists had limited their 
operations to the original shasta strain, 
they might have had more success in 
stocking some of our waters. 

One of the most interesting records 
of the roving habits of the rainbow 
was published a few years ago in a bul- 
letin of the Wisconsin Conservation 





ound 6-ounce fish is one of the largest East- 
ern rainbows ever entered in our Contests 


Commission. “Within seven days,” 
the bulletin states, ‘“‘a 14-inch rain- 
bow trout was caught twice, once 
at Port Washington, Wisconsin, 
and the second time near Grand 
Haven, Michigan. 

“Tf the fish traveled a straight 
course across Lake Michigan, he 
would have gone 87 miles during 
the week, or an average of 12 
miles a day. If he chose to follow 
the shore-line around the southern 
end of the lake, he would have 
gone a minimum of 200 miles, or 
37 miles a day.” 

At the time this account was 
published, two previous migrations 
of rainbow trout across Lake Mich- 
igan had been reported that year. 


HEN, too, it is popularly sup- 
posed that the rainbow trout 
can withstand higher temperatures 
and other adverse circumstances 
than can our native trout. This is 
true only toa certain extent. While 
the rainbow can survive somewhat 
greater temperatures than fonti- 
nalis, though not so high as the 
brown trout, it will not thrive at 
consistently high summer tempera- 
tures. Actually, there is no good 
reason to assume that it would, 
when one considers that its normal 
habitat comprises the cold moun- 
tainous streams of the Pacific 
slope. Granting, however, that the 
rainbow is a hardier fish than the 
brook trout, the fact remains, I 
believe, that it has been introduced 
into many waters where it could 
not reasonably be expected to sur- 
vive, or at least thrive. 
Nevertheless, enough of these 
fish are found in lakes and rivers 
east of the Mississippi River to afford 
some grand sport. We are sure there are 
at least six fishermen who heartily en- 
dorse this statement. The first of these 
is E. A. Anderson, who caught a rain- 
bow trout that weighed 17 pounds 6 
ounces, and measured 3214 inches in 
length and 2134 inches in girth, in the 
Manistee River of Michigan. This is one 
of the largest fish of this species taken 
in Eastern Waters—if not the largest— 
that has ever been entered in the Field 
& Stream Annual Prize Fishing Contests. 
I checked back for more than five years 
and could not locate a bigger one. Mr. 
Anderson took his fish on May 13, 1934, 
on a South Bend Fly-Oreno. The balance 
of his tackle consisted of a Heddon Life 
Pal rod, a Martin automatic reel and a 
Newton line. Now he will tell us just a 
few words about how it felt to catch such 
a magnificent fish: 
“Arriving in Manistee, Michigan, Sa- 
turday morning, (Continued on page 64) 
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Bulletin 


“GAME AN ORPHAN CHILD,” GAME 
CONFERENCE HEARS 


™ AME has remained the orphan 

child, without asylum, and has 

subsisted on such crumbs as fell 

from the table of forestry, irri- 
gation and National Park administration. 
In all the millions of Government expendi- 
tures during the past three years, not one 
thin dime was appropriated specifically for 
wildlife restoration,” said Jay N. Darling, 
Chief of the U. S. B iological Survey, ina 
stirring address to the 21st American 
Game Conference, held in New York on 
January 21, 22 and 23, 1935. 

“The only money actually available now 
has to be sucked through a straw from 
someone else’s barrel. Our eight and a half 
millions being spent now for duck-mating 
areas and refuges was secured only be- 
cause we were able to show that by spend- 
ing this money to do something for the 
ducks we could at the same time aid dis- 
tre ssed agriculture and the unemployed. 

ey is not now, and never has been, 
a setiead policy for the conservation of 
wildlife resources. There is not now, and 
never has been, a Government agency en- 
trusted with the prerogatives of general 
wildlife conservation. There is not now, 
and never has been, a Federal plan for the 
maintenance and preservation of the tre- 
mendous economic and social values in- 
herent in the fur, game and fish species. 
Such a national policy is badly needed for 
all game as well as ducks,” he said. 

Mr. Darling informed the almost 800 
conservationists, administrators, scientists 
and others from all parts of the United 
States and Canada, assembled at the Con- 
ference, that an earnest effort is being 
made by his Bureau to obtain accurate in- 
formation on the waterfowl supply; that 
the 1935 northward flight and nesting con- 
ditions will be observed by trained men, 
and that upon the tabulated results recom- 
mendations will be made for the next sea- 
son’s hunting regulations. 

‘The first consideration will be the 
preservation of a safe margin of popula- 
tic mn among the ducks. I am not going to be 
rushed into any conshusiet. I intend to put 
this duck business on a bookkeeping basis, 
with stock on hand governing the extent 
of consumption,” he concluded with a can- 
dor that disarmed critics. 

The Survey Chief stated that of the 
estimated 17,000,000 acres of former breed- 
ing grounds drained and diverted to un- 
profitable agriculture his Bureau hopes to 
put 600,000 acres back during the year; 
that these restored acres will not be fully 
operative unless we have nesting ducks to 
occupy them, and that it is hoped Federal 
funds may be found to carry on this pro- 
gram from year to year until we have a 
dependable waterfowl supply. 

Hoyes Lloyd, Supervisor of Wildlife 
Protection for the Dominion of Canada, 
the Chairman of the Conference, sum- 
marized waterfowl breeding conditions in 
Canada last year. He warned the Con- 
ference that certain species heretofore 
thought to be holding up well showed a 
considerable shortage in the fall flights, 
and that breeding stock must be conserved 

Other leaders from various parts of the 
country participated in the waterfowl dis- 
cussion. It was the high-water mark of the 
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Frederic C. Walcott, who was awarded the 
12th Annual Medai for Distinguished Ser- 
vices in Wildlife Conservation 


Conference. Some held that the duck sup- 
ply during the recent season was ample to 
allow continued shooting; others argued 
that the ducks face a crisis and that the 
season should be closed for at least a year. 
Among the latter were Congressman Wil- 
liam Berlin of Pennsylvania, who recently 
introduced a bill in Congress to close the 
season for a year, with a special appropria- 
tion of $250,000 to help enforce the regula- 
tions. 

Others held that if the coming breeding 
season is favorable and if steps are taken 
to curb the ravages of crows and other 
predators on the breeding grounds, it will 
not be necessary to close the season. 


T the conclusion of the Conference, a 

resolution was adopted expressing con- 
fidence in Mr. Darling and his staff, and 
leaving the question of regulations for next 
fall in their hands after they know the 
success of the breeding season. A resolu- 
tion offered from the floor to stop shoot- 
ing for a year was rejected. 

The waterfowl session was just one of 
many phases of wildlife restoration which 
were discussed at the Conference. Ex- 
Senator Frederic C. Walcott of Connecti- 
cut, former chairman of the U. S. Senate 
Committee on Wildlife and recipient of the 
medal presented by the Bear Protection 
Society and the American Game Associa- 
tion for meritorious services, said it “was 
by far the best Game Conference I have 
ever attended.” 

Senator Walcott’s comment, based upon 
long experience dating back to the original 
Conference in 1915, of which he was chair- 


man, seems to epitomize the sentiments of 
those who were fortunate enough to be 
present. It was truly a great outpouring of 
new and determined interest in wildlife. 

On the first day of the Conference, two 
separate sessions were held simultaneous- 
ly: one on wildlife research; the other on 
game breeding. Practically every phase of 
both fields was covered during these two 
sessions: 

Dr. W. C. Boone, chairman of the Iowa 
Game Commission, gave an illuminating 
report of that state’s progress in organiz- 
ing the landowners and sportsmen to prac- 
tice intensive game management. George 
C. Warren, Jr., president of the New Jer- 
sey Fish and Game Commission, told the 
Conference how New Jersey has leased 
hunting privileges on many thousands of 
acres which heretofore were posted against 
hunting. Thomas Beck, chairman of the 
Connecticut Board of Fisheries and Game, 
reviewed the progress of a similar plan in 
that state, and informed the Conference 
that Connecticut now proposes to borrow 
$1,000,000 to buy more lands and waters 
for game and fish purposes, and to in- 
crease hunting and fishing license fees to 
cover the added expense. 


URING the session on game manage- 

ment, Aldo Leopold reviewed the prog- 
ress since the American Game Policy was 
adopted in 1930. Representatives of vari- 
ous states which have put the recommen- 
dations of that policy to work told the 
Conference how they are bringing land- 
owners and sportsmen together in har- 
monious, economically sound relation- 
ships ; how they are getting the farmers to 
modify their farm practices in the interest 
of the game crop; and how “no trespass” 
signs are being brought down. 

Game-management planning objectives 
were discussed by Prof. H. M. Wight of 
the University of Michigan and Walter 
Dutton of the U. S. Forest Service. Mr. 
Dutton made a great hit when he an- 
nounced that definite game-management 
plans for all the National Forests of the 
United States are now in the making. 

At the annual banquet, Hon. Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the U. S. Department 
of the Interior, analyzed the conservation 
work of the Federal Government and 
urged that all Federal conservation activi- 
ties be concentrated in one Federal agency, 
a suggestion with which conservation 
workers have concurred for a long time. 
Many believed that the Secretary's pro- 
nouncement might presage action by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, and a_ resolution was 
adopted urging the President to act. 

William L. Finley, the photographer- 
naturalist, presented a series of telling 
arguments for such coordination with his 
very unusual reels of wildlife motion pic- 
tures, many of which were taken twenty 
years ago, contrasted with conditions in 
the same regions this past year. 

The third day of the Conference was de- 
voted to fisheries problems, including wa- 
ter pollution, and other topics of major 
interest. Progress in stream and lake im- 
provement to assure better fishing was dis- 
cussed by leaders in that new and important 
field, amply illustrated to show the right 
and the wre mg kinds of improvement. Pol- 
lution came to the fore in this Conference 
in a very pronounced manner, the discus- 
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Outstanding Developments in Conservation Throughout the Country 


sions being led by some of the nation’s out- 
standing crusaders for clean streams. 

A resolution adopted at the close of the 
Conference recommended that definite 
powers and duties in connection with the 
control of stream and coastal pollution be 
imposed upon the National Resources 
Board or some other appropriate Federal 
agency; that an effort be made to bring 
about uniformity of action among the 
states; and that Sanitary Water Districts 
covering watersheds be established, in co- 
operation with state and local agencies. 

Secretary Ickes, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Resources Board, has since detailed 
one of the experts of the U. S. Public 
Health Service to study the proposals and 
to prepare a plan of action. 

The effect of the new Taylor Grazing 
Act on wildlife in the West was discussed 
by officials of the Federal Government and 
delegates from the Western States. It was 
generally agreed that areas chiefly valu- 
able for wildlife should be set aside be- 
fore grazing districts are established on 
the public domain lands, and a resolution 
was adopted recommending such action. 

The plans of the Federal Government to 
take over management of wildlife resources 
on the National Forests under the pro- 
visions of Regulation G-20-A were ex- 
plained by F. A. Silcox, Chief of the U. S. 
Forest Service. Mr. Silcox made a telling 
appeal by stating frankly that his depart- 
ment does not desire to assume this respon- 
sibility if the states will do it, but that it 
is high time to stop “passing the buck.” 
Western conservation officials stated with 
equal candor that in many areas on both 
National Forests and public domain lands 
domestic stock has been consuming en- 
tirely too much of the forage which game 
must have to survive. 

The complete Transactions of the 21st 
American Game Conference may be ob- 
tained from the American Game Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., at 50 cents post- 
paid. Order your copy now. 


GEORGE D. PRATT 


HE death of George D. Pratt on 

January 20, after a long illness, just 
the day before the 21st American Game 
Conference, cast gloom over that great 
assemblage of conservationists. Through- 
out most of his sixty-five years, he had 
been active in and liberally supported con- 
servation activities and other public-wel- 
lare movements. Even though a modest, 
retiring man, he had endeared himself to 
many thousands. 

At the opening session of the Game 
Conference, Marshall McLean, long-time 
friend and associate, reviewed Mr. Pratt’s 
efforts in behalf of woods, waters and 
wildlife, following which an appropriate 
resolution was adopted and a delegation 
Irom the Conference and the many groups 
Participating in it was selected to attend 
the funeral at his home on Long Island. 
_ Mr. Pratt made an enviable and endur- 
ing record as head of the New York Con- 
servation Department, where among other 
things he was responsible for the purchase 
of the Adirondacks and Catskills State 
Parks. For a number of years he was 
President of the American Forestry As- 
sociation, a director of the American 
Game Association, and an active leader in 





LAST CALL TO FEED! 


HE late-winter and early-spring 
months are the “zero hour” for 
all game birds. 


Continue your feeding operations 
until the danger of starvation is 
definitely past. 


Lay your plans now for planting 
food patches this coming spring 
and summer, thereby avoiding the 
need for emergency feeding next 
winter during severe weather. 











other conservation groups. He was espe- 
cially interested in the Boy Scouts of 
America, having served as treasurer of 
that fine body for a number of years. 
The conservation movement in Amer- 
ica will greatly miss George D. Pratt. 


ADOLF MULLER RETIRES 


“W HAVE given eleven years to the 

sportsmen of Pennsylvania without 
pay, and spent much of my own money. 
It is time someone else takes my place,” 
said Adolf Muller, a member of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission since 
April, 1924, and for the past several years 
its president, upon retiring from that body 
recently. 

“Every sportsman ought to serve on a 
state game commission for just a few 
years; then he would have a better ap- 
preciation of the problems with which we 
officials grapple,” he said. 

Dr. William H. Moore of Philadelphia, 
long-time friend and associate of the re- 
tiring commissioner, and sixty other close 
associates assembled in the City of 
Brotherly Love for a testimonial dinner, 
at the close of which they presented Mr. 
Muller with a very fine rifle and urged 
him to take time to d8 some playing. 

In an interview with the retiring com- 
missioner, he reviewed the progress made 
in game restoration in Pennsylvania and 
elsewhere since he became officially con- 
nected with the movement. 

“As I look back over the years I have 


no regrets. We have had our ups and 
downs, but we have made great progress 
in spite of difficulties. The future is much 
more rosy,” he assured the writer. 

Major Nicholas Biddle, scion of one of 
Pennsylvania’s famous families, sports- 
man, explorer and hunting companion of 
Gov. George Earle, was appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Muller. It is predicted he will 
be elected President of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission and that other changes 
in its membership will be made. 


MUST CONTROL CROWS 


HAT black raider, the crow, is con- 

stantly accumulating more outspoken 
enemies. The tables are definitely turning 
against him in most of the states and prov- 
inces. But unless crow campaigns are 
better organized and more zealously fol- 
lowed up, little real progress toward re- 
ducing crow depredations will be made. 

A number of states are again waging 
war on crows where they are massed in 
large numbers this winter in an effort to 
reduce their inroads on nests. 

About three years ago a representative 
of the U. S. Biological Survey on the 
Blackwater Migratory Bird Refuge of 
eastern Maryland found that of the 51 
per cent of the black duck nests destroyed 
before hatching 35 per cent could be 
definitely traced to crows, with some un- 
certainty about the balance. And the sec- 
ond clutches of black duck eggs were only 
half as large as the first clutches. 

The Maryland State Game and Fish 
Protective Association at a meeting in 
January pledged to renew its campaign 
against crows, and by resolution among 
other things said, “Believing that addi- 
tional protection, especially from the crow, 
is more necessary to all bird life than ad- 
ditional bréeding areas are to a few 
species, we hereby request the Biological 
Survey to devote a portion of their efforts 
and means to an effective control of the 
common crow.” 

Officials of the Biological Survey, now 
convinced that crow control is necessary 
in a number of regions, have expressed 
a willingness to help wherever the states 
request such assistance. 

If you want more game, swat the crow! 
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Questions will be answered when accompanied by a 


The Leaf Roller, or Dry Worm 


EVERAL years ago, while fishing a 

New York State brook, I felt some- 
thing slowly crawling down the 
back of my neck. After some very 
frantic maneuvering, I extracted a small 
green “worm.” He was a fat, luscious fel- 
low with a body of light apple green and 
a small cream-white head. He had de- 
scended, like thousands of his kind, by 
means of a gossamer thread from the oak 
tree that towered over my head. 

It had been one of those miserable days 
on the stream that every angler experi- 
ences. No fly in my box seemed to be the 
me that was wanted. Royal 
Coachman, light Cahill, spi- 
ders and Hendericksons had 
all been offered in the most 
tempting manner, but to no 
avail. The worst of it was 
that the trout were active. I 
had seen. them bulging and 
breaking water all morning, 
as if intent on completely de- 
stroying my ego as a fisher- 
man. 

My struggles with the 
worm had taken me out of 
the middle of the brook to a 
convenient rock near shore 
and, thoroughly discouraged, 
I sat there looking listlessly 
at the stream. I suddenly be- 
came aware of hundreds of 
these littlke worms—actually 
an insect larva—in their an- 
nual descent from the trees. 
Many reached the ground, as 
was their purpose, but count- 
less individuals ended their 
trip on the placid waters of 
my pool. I now saw why my 
flies were not of interest to 
the trout. The fish were feed- 
ing on these little green lar- 
vae. There were large trout 
stationed around the pool in 
advantageous places and, as 
a worm reached the water, 
there would be a swirl or a 
great splash and the worm 
would be gone. 

Taking a No. 16 fly hook, 
I threaded on one of the 
worms and started experi- 





The oak 


By Bill Randebrock 


menting. I cast the worm up stream, slight- 
ly ahead and to one side of a feeding fish. 
He swirled, but at the last minute veered 
away without striking. This happened to 
the next two fish and the fourth one I 
apparently put down permanently. Obvi- 
ously there was something wrong. As I 
determined later, it proved to be two 
things. The weight of the hook pulled the 
worm under the water and the drag, al- 
though very slight, was down stream. 

I then shifted and cast from an up- 
stream position to a feeding fish at the 
head of the pool. The cast was made di- 


worms hang down from the trees on little gossamer 
webs and many of them fall into the water 





rectly to him, with the rod held high. My 
object was to make the leader act in the 
same manner as the larvae’s natural silk 
thread. The bait hit the water with a little 
“plop” and hung in the current against the 
pull of the leader. The fish hit without 
hesitation and I netted a good brown trout. 

As this fish in his fight had disturbed 
the pool, I moved up stream, not, however, 
until I had secured several of the larvae 
for further experimenting. My next at- 
tempt was over a long riffle that had pro- 
duced exceptionally good fishing all sea- 
son. I fished this stretch first with a dry 
fly and then from an upstream 
position with the little green 
worm. The results were ab- 
solutely nil and I did not 
even see one trout, whereas 
a week before there had been 
many. As no trees were over 
this portion of the brook I 
deduced that the trout must 
have left to congregate under 
the trees that were producing 
the worms. This same condi- 
tion prevailed on other tree- 
less stretches. 


HE next try was in a 

pool shaded by an enor- 
mous tree. The roots of this 
giant made an ideal hiding 
place for fish and the whole 
pool looked to be a “natural.” 
\s I approached this water I 
saw several feeding fish. 
Again the dry fly proved 
nothing and I went on with 
my new-found method. Once 
more the up-stream cast was 
unsuccessful, as was the side 
current cast. The fish would 
only take the worm from the 
up-stream position and then 
only when it was held from 
an elevated rod against the 
current. After observing sev- 
eral worms hanging against 
the current on their threads, 
the reason for the success of 
this method was obvious. I 
killed two fish from this pool. 
The rest of the day was 4 
success, but only on the occa- 
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sions when I presented the natural larva. 

Sut this discovery was only partially 
satisfactory. I am not a bait fisherman for 
trout and I set about to find an imitation 
that would work. A book on entomology 
told me that the little fellow was known 
as the oak worm, leaf roller, or spring 
canker-worm, and that he was in evidence 
during May and the first part of June. In 
the early season he is small but gets larger 





Courtesy G. P. Putnams Sons 
The leaf roller, or oak worm, larva be- 


longs to the family of measuring worms 


and more luscious as the weeks progress. 
He is with us in New York and neighbor- 
ing states for about five weeks. During 
this time, the trout, in streams where he 
appears, feed heavily upon him. At the 
height of his development, fish will leave 
open water to feed under the worm-pro- 
ducing trees. 

So I went to work at my fly-tying table. 
My job was to produce an apple-green 
worm that would float. I tried this with a 
raffia body, with green-silk wrappings and 
a few white hackles to keep it afloat. It 
floated all right, but the trout would have 
none of it. The hackles made it look unreal 
and it put the fish down. I then tried non- 
absorbent cotton wrapped with a greenish 
cellophane. While this combination looked 
all right, it would not float and again the 
fish turned away. 

The solution came late one night, a year 
ago this winter. It occurred to me that 
most floating lures were made with cork. 
Taking a thin piece of cork, I wrapped it 
with green silk, finished it off with cream- 
white thread for the head, waterproofed it 
with a cellulose solution and the first 
practical dry worm was finished. During 
the weeks that followed, many leaf-roller 
worms were born on my tying table—big 
ones, small ones, fat ones and thin ones, 
ill ready for a complete test during the 
following May. 

The next season found me on a favorite 
stream for further experiments. It was 
again the season of the oak worms and 
they were just beginning to show them- 
selves. Many a fisherman would not notice 
them, but if he looked carefully, he would 
see them slowly dropping down on their 
fairy ropes. I started fishing a deep pool 
that terminated a swift riffle. The water 
was black and always shaded by the big 
tree that covered it. There were three fish 
quietly feeding at the tail of the pool. Tak- 
ing a position up stream from the first 
one, | cast my dry worm to him. It lit 


with a faint “plop” almost over him and 
hung there from my elevated rod. There 
was a small dimple, the worm disappeared 
and I knew my experiment was a success. 

The second fish in this pool was taken 
with an up-stream cast as with a dry fly. 
The first drop of the worm attracted his 
attention and the natural float brought the 
strike. The direct up-stream and down- 
stream casts seem to be the best. It is 
even more important to avoid even a slight 
drag when using the dry worm than it is 
in the case of the dry fly. I have taken 
trout on a dry fly which has been dragged. 
I have never taken a fish on a dry worm 
that has evidenced the least drag—in fact 
I have put down fish with a worm that 
has been dragged just once. 

There is one feature of the cast that is 
directly the opposite of that sponsored by 
the dry-fly school. The more splash that is 
made on delivery of the worm the better. 
I discovered this while fishing a fairly 
wide flat on a neighboring stream. There 
were trees overhead but, due to the width 
of the water, their branches reached only 
partially over the brook. Keeping in mind 
that fish feeding on the worms congre- 
gated under the trees, I was casting along 
the edge of the stream. I had perfected 
my casting by this time, so that I could 
present the worm with the delicacy of a 
dry fly. Nothing happened for several 
casts. Finally, a sloppy presentation was 
made and the worm hit the water with 
an audible splash. I saw two fish appear 
from the center of the middle riffle and 
surge upon my worm. Unfortunately, the 
smaller of the two arrived first, but at 
that, he was a good brownie. So, from 
then on, I purposely splashed my casts 
and my score jumped amazingly. I have 
since noticed that many of these worms 
break their threads before descending the 





Courtesy G. P. Putnams Sons 

The mature female (left) of the leaf roller 

has no wings but the male is quite a hand- 
some looking fellow 


entire distance and fall headlong into the 
water. These fellows are invariably taken 
at once. 

This worm appears to be effective in 
some streams well after the naturals have 
disappeared from the trees. I have made 
good scores at least a month after they 
have gone from the brooks. 

Dry-worm fishing is something quite 
different and will prove to be interesting 
and sometimes even exciting sport for 
those who experiment with it. 


THE RISE OF THE POLLACK 


By T. A. Ballantyne 


MONG those migratory fish which 
cruise into the coastal waters near 
New York, when spring is soft and smil- 
ing, is one whose game qualities have only 
recently been given recognition. I speak 
of the pollack 
The pollack is a member of the cod fam- 
ily. In appearance, however, he resembles 
the bluefish much more than his paunchy 
cousin. He has the fashionable stream- 
lined figure of all great salt-water game 


fishes, and those other two delightful at- 
tributes—size and weight. The smallest 
which L have seen gaffed weighed 12 


pounds and the largest 37 pounds, though 


I'm told that pollack exceeding fifty 
pounds are encountered now and then. 

I first heard of this fish while rounding 
Montauk Point, that furthermost snout 
of land jutting into the Atlantic Ocean 
from Long Island, after a successful day 
of bluefishing. The boatman, Vic Larsen, 
a big, raw-boned Norseman who takes his 
Atlantic as he finds it, regaled me with 
tales of battling “pulluck.” According to 
him, the “pulluck” leaped like a tuna and 
fought just as tenaciously. When I reach- 
ed home I looked him up in some books 
on fishes. I learned that the pollack is 
known as the coal-fish or green cod... 
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On light tackle, the pollack is one of the 
grandest fighters in salt water 


but when I hit the word “cod” I was ready 
to call off all bets. I have caught plenty 
of cod and have yet to hook one that, by 
the widest stretch of the imagination, 
could be called “game.” 

However, those two great piscatorial 
professors, Jordan and Evermann, had a 
word of encouragement for me: “As a 
game fish the pollack has not been fully 
appreciated. In some localities at least 
it is a very voracious fish, taking the hook 
freely and fighting vigorously.” 

So when Vic Larsen telephoned from 
Montauk the following April with news 
that the “pulluck” were in, four of us piled 
into a car and drove the hundred miles 
to the east end of the island. It was one 
of those gray, greasy days with swirls 
of fog rushing out of the northeast. Patches 
of it clung to America’s oldest lighthouse 
like seaweed on a line. A fog horn moaned 
incessantly. Occasionally, rain beat the 
broad back of the sea which heaved sul- 
lenly. 

“Pulluck will rise ’bout leven,” Vic in- 
formed us. “No use to fish ’till then.” It 
was then about 7:30 a.m., so we lounged 
in a drab coffee house while waiting for 
the hour to embark. 

In the meantime, we learned something 
about pollack. It seems that this fish, 
while abundant off Labrador, rarely 
ranged south of Cape Cod, but, for rea- 
sons known only to itself, has been ap- 
pearing in large numbers off Montauk 
Point in recent years. From about the 
middle of April until the first of June it 
shows on the surface, leaping and cavort- 
ing like the tuna. A ready explanation for 
these antics is that the pollack schools 
surround acres of bait fish—herring, sil- 
versides and mossbunkers, together with 
the luckless squid—and drive them to the 
surface. The pollack, normally a bottom 
fish, stays on the surface chasing its prey, 
until the immense schools of small fish 
either escape to shoal waters or dive to 
the bottom. During this period, the pol- 
lack seems crazed with the lust to kill and 
will seize a trolling lure as savagely and 
avidly as a darting bait fish. 

Curiously enough, the appearance of the 
pollack on the surface can be timed to the 
minute. They always show at the begin- 
ning of the flood tide and remain at the 
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top for about four hours. Moreover, they 
are one fish that can almost always be 
caught by appointment. Pollack rarely 
have their off-days. Rain or shine, in fair 
weather or foul, they make their appear- 
ance on schedule and take a Japanese 
feather-bait eagerly. 

But Vic is signaling that it’s time to 
start. We round the point and head out 


The average pollack in Long Island waters 
weighs better than 20 pounds 


into the ocean. Through the gray mists 
we see other boats trolling and circling 
about in the great tide rip which gurgles 
and ripples a mile off the headland. Gulls 
are swooping out of the fog banks and 
skimming the greasy sea. 

We rig our tackle. The ideal equipment 
is a stout bluefish rod and a 2-0 reel cap- 
able of handling 200 yards of 12- or 15- 
thread Cuttyhunk line. A leather thumb 
brake on the reel is practically a necessity, 
unless you want to raise big blisters on 





your thumbs with the first pollack you 
hook. A Japanese feather-bait concealing 
an 8/0 or 10/0 O’Shaughnessy hook and 
attached to a 3-foot wire leader will serve 
the business end of the line. Many anglers 
add a strip of squid to the hook, but my 
own experience has been that the pollack 
seize the baitless hook about as freely as 
the baited one. 

We troll at from four to six knots per 
hour, our feathers weaving on the surface 
at distances varying from twenty to sixty 
feet in back of the boat. As with tuna, the 
bubbling, foaming wake from the propeller 
seems to hold an attraction for pollack 
and most strikes take place close to the 
boat. A long troll, therefore, is a positive 
disadvantage. 

Suddenly, as if set by a time fuse, some- 
thing black and white explodes from the 
gray waters, hangs arched in mid-air for 
an instant, then drops with a resounding 
splash. Soon the whole sea is vomiting 
pollack. Some emerge as though cata- 
pulted, going six and eight feet in the air ; 
others roll like porpoises. 

My preoccupation was fiercely inter- 
rupted by a terrific strike. A fish hit my 
lure about thirty feet back of the boat. 
It struck like a tuna of about twenty-five 
pounds, viciously, violently. Although I 
had the brake set, line was ripped off the 
spool as if it were running “free.” The 
power and swiftness of the fish amazed 
me. It snatched 300 feet of line from me 
before I knew what it was all about, then 
vaulted into the air, whipping itself in an 
effort to throw the hook that was worthy 
of a tarpon. Failing, it dove deep, plugging 
and boring like many a tuna I’ve fought. 
Pumped to the surface, it tore off in a 
mad rush and again sounded. These tac- 
tics were repeated until the pollack had 
spent its last throb of energy. 

In four hours of trolling, four of us 
landed twenty-two pollack ranging in 
weight from 16 to 37 pounds. We could 
have caught more, but were too bruised 
and exhausted to continue. It takes from 
ten minutes to a half hour to land a pollack 
and every minute is filled with action. 

As a food fish the pollack is of poor 
quality. Its flesh is too coarse, stringy and 
tasteless. 

But as a game fish—well, tuna of the 
same weight have nothing on this corsair 
from Labrador! 


MICE FOR TROUT AND BASS 


By Richard E. Splaine 


WO years ago, while fishing the 

famous Esopus River of New York, I 
witnessed one of those little dramas of 
nature so frequently encountered when we 
get away from the beaten paths. I was 
concentrating on trying to make a dry 
fly float on a fast stretch of water, when 
my attention was attracted by a commo- 
tion on the opposite shore. Directly across 
from me was a small cliff, formed by 
erosion and the force of the stream dur- 
ing flood water. Down this steep bank a 
mouse and a pursuing weasel tumbled, the 
mouse in advance. 

He was a little red and white deer 
mouse, one of the prettiest of rodents. With 
but a moment's hesitation he plunged into 
the stream, while the weasel darted back 
and forth on the water's edge, his beady 
eyes ablaze with fury. 

The little mouse struck out valiantly for 
the opposite shore, the weasel following 
his downward drift and making half- 
hearted rushes, as though trying to get 
up enough courage to jump in after him. 
When the mouse was about one-third of 
the way across, he veered in sudden 
panic, but too late! The water below him 


boiled, iridescent colors gleamed in the 
sunlight, there was a loud splash—and 
the little mouse vanished into the maw of 
a large brown trout that must have 
weighed in the neighborhood of three 
pounds, 

Weasels are apparently near-sighted, be- 
cause this one kept running back and 
forth, long after the mouse became brown- 
trout breakfast food. Finally he wandered 
off and left me to my meditations on 
“mice as lures for three-pounders.” 

The sum total of those meditations is 
shown in the sketches of some of the mouse 
lures that are on the market to-day. These 
lures come under the general heading of 
bass bugs and are most effectively used 
for large trout and bass over the legal 
size limit. After ruining my pet dry-fly 
rod casting these lures, I sadly came to 
the conclusion that a different set-up 
would have to be used if I didn’t want to 
buy two or three new rods each season. 

I found that for all-round purposes, a 
rod 9 or 9% feet long, weighing 5% or 
6 ounces, is best. The rod must have plenty 
of backbone. One that is limber just won't 
do, as I found out to my sorrow. A level 
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line, size D, is right for that rod, and a 
ten-pound-test level leader completes the 
outfit. 

When angling for trout, the big pools 
seem to be most productive. Fish upstream 
and cast your mouse into a pool and 
allow it to rest for about ten seconds. Any 
insect, bug or other small creature, thrown 
or fallen into water, usually is stunned for 
a brief period. Give the lure a slight twitch 
—a brief halt—then another twitch. If a 
strike does not follow, swim the mouse 





Figure 1 


slowly and with short rests to shore. 
You'll be amazed at the number of times 
a vicious smash occurs just before the 
mouse “climbs” on shore. 

In fast, deep water, follow the same 
procedure, but shorten the pauses be- 
tween jerks or the mouse will be down- 
stream before you've half completed the 
formula. Set the hook and set it hard the 
moment you get a rise. A trout can sense 
an artificial lure quicker than any other 
fish and will spit it out quicker than you 
can bat an eyelash. Keep the line well 
greased to make it float and the less belly 
you have in your line, the better your 
chances of hooking a fish. 

With minor changes in the trout-casting 
formula, the mouse has no equal as a lure 
for bass and this method gives many 
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Figure 2 


anglers a greater thrill than any other. 
When bass hit a surface lure they usually 
“explode” and a three- or four-pound bass 
on the business end of a 9'4-foot fly rod 
is all the sport any red-blooded man has 
a right to demand and it will exercise 
every bit of ingenuity he possesses. 

If the lake shore-line is not too crowded 
with brush and trees, wade it and cast 
out about twenty feet and retrieve. Try to 
emulate as much as possible the actions 
of a mouse that has been accidently thrown 
into the water. First he’d be stunned. He'd 
twitch a bit, and then, getting his bearings, 
would swim towards shore. Not being a 
water animal, he’d take frequent rests. 
Bass know this, and if you imitate the 
natural reactions of a mouse in such a 
predicament, the suspicions of the bass 
are allayed and a strike results. 

Look for weed pockets as you go along 
and cast over them. These are natural re- 





HE WINNERS in our 

‘‘Narrowest Escape from 
Death Story’’ Contest will be 
announced in the next issue. 











treats for a bass which is seeking food. 
He can hide there unseen and strike un- 
wary fish or surface food that comes his 
way. These weeds may be close to shore or 
at some distance out. Remember, precision, 
not distance, is the keynote to success In 
this sport. A sloppy cast seldom results in 
a strike. Cast so that the lure hits the 
water with a natural spat. A trailing line 
that plops in the water first destroys the 
illusion you are trying to create. 

If the lake is fishable only from a boat, 
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Wouldn't you pay a dime 
for a movie of your catch? 


A sudden strike. Your reel 
hums... the rod bends. 
What a battle before you 
land him. And Ciné-Kodak 
Eight records each scene in 
movies for less than 10¢.* 


How can Movies cost so little? 


++ because Ciné-Kodak Eight uses an entirely 
new type of film which gives you four times as 
many movies per foot. A twenty-five foot roil of 
Ciné-Kodak Eight Film runs as long on the screen 
as 100 feet of any other home movie film. That’s 
the economy. And there is no sacrifice in quality 
—the movies are bright and clear. 


Ciné-Kodak Eight is small enough to fit your 
pocket ... easy to use as a Brownie. A full-fledged 
movie camera, yet only $34.50. 

If you’re interested in making and showing 
home movies, at a fraction of the former cost— 
see the Eight and the movies it makes, at your 
dealer’s today. Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. ... Only Eastman makes the Kodak. 


+ Ciné-Kodak Eight makes 20 to 30 movie @ 4 
scenes—each as longas the average scene 
in the news reels—on a roll of film cost- bees 
ing $2.25, finished, ready to show. 
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and lily pads, irises, brush and other 
growth extend several feet out from the 
actual shore line, a slightly different pro- 
cedure is in order. 

Have your partner keep the boat about 
eighteen or twenty feet from where the 
surface is partially covered with pads or 
other plants. Cast the mouse at an open 
space, the closer to the edge of the pads 
the better. Here is where precision counts. 
If you are using the mouse shown in 
Figure 1, you'll have an opportunity to 
exercise real artistic talent. This mouse is 
weedless, and it can be made to do every- 
thing except sing the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner. If a large clump of water grass is in 
evidence, pop him into the middle of it. 
Let him rest a moment, and then create as 
much fuss as you think the situation will 
stand. 

If by chance the close-to-shore fishing 
should prove unproductive, change the lure 
to the mouse in Figure 2. This mouse, not 
being weedless, is more effective when 
fished on an unobstructed surface. Face 
the center of the lake and cast out beyond 
the lily pads. Fish the same way as was 
indicated for wading the shore line, and 
lift the mouse off the water just before 
it gets into the lily pads. If your casting 
ability is high, the same mouse can be 
fished among the lily pads with excellent 





results. I usually avoid doing so, however, 
as it is not much fun to be constantly 
rowing over to release the mouse. 

Mouse No. 2 is in many respects similar 
to a bug and can be fished as such with 
fine effect. After placing the mouse in 
open water close to shore, let it rest. After 
about ten seconds, twitch it. Let it rest 
again for half that time. By repeating that 
formula, with variations of your own, you 
keep the lure in open water and lose none 
of its life-like action. Should nothing hap- 
pen, a quick lift and the mouse is off the 
water, ready to be cast in another favor- 
able spot. 

The mice in Figures 3 and 4 are in the 
same category as mouse No. 2. They can 


be used under similar conditions, employ- 
ing the same methods, and are most effec- 
tive in open water. Reservoirs and other 
lakes containing a minimum of weeds and 
lily pads are ideal spots to fish Nos. 2, 
3 and 4, while No. 1 was made to order 
for the natural lake, overgrown with rank 
vegetation. 

A warning must be given, however, 
about the use of this first mouse. The 
hook is imbedded in the material of which 
the mouse is made and, while this in- 
creases its naturalness, care must be taken 





Figure 4 


to set the hook strongly the moment a 
bass strikes. A limber rod has not enough 
strength to do this properly, and many a 
fine bass will be lost if this lure is used 
with a limber rod. Many anglers pull out 
some of the material immediately sur- 
rounding the hook, which, if done properly, 
reduces resistance to the hook without 
affecting its weedless properties. 

Only a comparatively small minority of 
the millions of people who comprise the 
vast army of fresh-water anglers in this 
country know the delight of fly-rod fishing 
with bugs for bass. The trout fisherman 
takes to it like a duck to water, but the 
dyed-in-the-wool plug caster is often re- 
luctant to admit its effectiveness. Aside 
from the thrill of a whopper literally ex- 
ploding the surface to smash that little 
mouse or bug, there is the joy of pitting 
one’s skill and intelligence against a war- 
rior who has a fifty-fifty chance to break 
the leader and get away unless properly 
handled. 

Editor’s Note: I beg to differ with the 
author on one of his tackle recommenda- 
tions—namely, the use of a D level line 
for this bug fishing. Because of the fact 
that these lures are fairly heavy, they will 
carry out a lighter line and thus reduce the 
strain on the rod and thereby minimize 
the difficulty of lifting a long, heavy line 
and a comparatively heavy lure from the 
water. For these reasons, I would prefer 
an E or even an F line. 


1935 FISHING CONTEST 
BEGINS APRIL 1 


N your mark! Get set!! Go!!! The 

Twenty-fifth Annual Frecp & StrEAM 
Prize Fishing Contest gets off to a big 
start on April first. Again there will be 
over $3000.00 worth of merchandise prizes 
given out to those who catch the largest 
fish in nineteen Classes and Divisions. The 
prizes run all the way from $5.00 to $75.00 
each. 

It will be noted, if you turn to pages 56 
and 58, that there are no radical changes 
in the rules and conditions or Classes and 
Divisions, compared with last year’s con- 
test. In addition to the regular prizes, 
however, we are offering this year ten 
prizes of $10.00 each to the boys and girls 
under sixteen years of age who catch the 
largest fish of ten different species. These 
are listed on page 58. We have also 
eliminated the Sailfish Class, because of 
the poor response which we received from 
sailfish anglers last year. Actually, we 
believe the trouble is that our Contest 
closes on January Ist and does not re- 
open until April Ist, and most sailfish 
are taken in Florida waters during Janu- 
ary and February. Of course, we have to 





have a definite opening afd ¢losing date 
in order to compile our records and give 
the judges a chance to pick the winners. 

Another change made in this year’s 
contest is that we are going to allow con- 
testants one month, instead of three weeks 
as formerly, in which to file their affida- 
vits. For example, if you catch a fish on 
the 27th of April and have the affidavit 
in our hands by the 27th of May, every- 
body will be happy. 

Outside of that, everything stands as in 
1934, but we advise you nevertheless to 
turn to pages 56 and 58 and read the 
rules and conditions. Last year, we are 
inclined to think, this was not done 
by some of our friends, as we received 
numerous affidavits not properly filled out. 
This meant returning the affidavits, in- 
volving a lot of lost motion on both sides. 
The rules and conditions, we believe, are 
as simple as they can be made, and the 
affidavit cannot possibly take more than 
a couple of minutes to fill out. All we 
ask is that you do it according to Hoyle. 

While we are on the subject of the con- 
test, it might be well to mention something 
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that is not, apparently, clearly understood 
by some of our friends, and definitely ob- 
jected to by a small minority. We have 
reference to the awarding of more than 
one prize in a single Class or Division to 
one person. This occurs in a few instances 
almost every year, and as far as we can 
see, is unavoidable. We are offering and 
always have offered prizes for the largest 
fish. Such being the case, if one man 
catches two or more of the biggest fish in 
any single Class or Division, it seems to 
us that it is only fair to award him the 
prizes accordingly. 

For example, if we were to limit the 
number of prizes to be awarded to one in- 
dividual in a single Class or Division, this 
is what might happen: Mr. A., let us say, 
catches two bass weighing nine and ten 
pounds respectively, and they are the 
largest entered in a particular Division, 
Mr. B. catches an eight-pounder. This 
means that A would get first prize and B 
would get second prize. Such being the 
case, wouldn’t A have a perfect right to 
say, “Hey, you fellows, I thought that you 
were offering prizes for the largest fish? 
Isn’t a nine-pound fish bigger than an 
eight-pounder ?” 

“Sure it is,” say we, and what’s more 
we are inclined to believe that if a fishing 
contest were based on anything but the 
biggest fish, it would be a fishing contest 
in name only. 

If you have any suggestions, however, as 
to how to get around this difficulty, we 
would be only too glad to receive them. 

Tight lines to all of you! If any of you 
want to know more about our Contest, 
don’t hesitate to write and ask us. 


SOME MORE CONTEST 
PRIZE-WINNERS 


CCORDING to the announcement 
made in the last issue, we had planned 
to publish the winners in the various salt- 
water classes in this issue. We have had so 
many requests, however, to first publish 
the winners in the balance of the fresh- 
water classes, that we have acceded to this 
demand, said list appearing below. The 
salt-water winners, therefore, will posi- 
tively appear in the May issue. 

Some very fine fish were entered in the 
Western Division of the Rainbow-Steel- 
head Class, but for the first time that I 
can recall, the winning fish in this Division 
were smaller than those in the Eastern 
Division, which we published in our March 
issue. I, for one, had always expected that 
the Western rainbows and _ steelheads 
would maintain a consistent lead over the 
Eastern fish, and we trust the Westerners 
won't mind giving us a break for one year 
at any rate. Again, most of the fish en- 
tered in the Western Division came from 
Oregon and Washington, though a couple 
of nice ones hailed from Idaho, including 
the second-prize winner. 

I received another shock when I looked 
over the list of winners in the Intermedi- 
ate Division of the Large-Mouth Black 
Bass Class. Of course, the idea in having 
an Intermediate Division is to give the 
Northern black bass fishermen a break— 
in other words, so they won't have to com- 
pete with the fishermen who catch their 
bass where they are supposed to grow 
larger. Things didn’t work out that way, 
however, in 1934. The first-prize winner in 
the Intermediate Division weighed only 
pounds 11 ounces, whereas in the Northern 
Division, the winners of which were pub- 
lished last month, the top fish weighed | 
pounds 15 ounces—and it came from 
Michigan, too! The first-prize winner m 
the Intermediate Division hailed from 
Arkansas. Who would ever guess that 4 
largemouth from Michigan would beat out 
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Oh, Boy!..what a Bait! 
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WEESNER’S 
“WEEZEL” 


FEATHERED MINNOW LURE 
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BASS CAUGHT 
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Talk about fun! Pete Garrgotti 
and Arthur Isaacs caught the 
limit of 12 bass each in 40 min- 
utes on “Weezel” Lures after 
other baits had failed. 














WHERE TO BUY— 


“Weezel” Feathered Minnow Lures are being sold 
by dealers everywhere. See your dealer right away. 
Make sure you get this sensational bait. Resist 
substitution—if it isn’t marked WEEZEL, it’s not 
what you want. 


NOTE: If for any reason your dealer can’t supply you, 
send us his name and a $1.00 bill and we will send you 
Postpaid one “‘Weezel” Feathered Minnow Lure com- 
plete with Spinner and Wiggle Disc. Write us only if 
your dealer can’t supply you. Your money refunded 








if not satisfied. 


01137455 
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HE NEWS IS OUT! Here’s the bait that PROVED 

TOO GOOD TO KEEP from the nation’s fishermen! 
Max Weesner’s original bait creation is now being announced 
in national outdoor magazines for the FIRST TIME! But 
there are already some hundreds of fishermen who know— 
who have proved to their satisfaction and to ours, that here 
is the most amazing fish-getter of all time! 

We're enthusiastic about the “Weezel”—and no wonder! 
Experienced fishermen who have seen a lot of ’em come and go 
—are EXCITED about it. It holds the secret that makes it 
irresistible to all game fish! One man told another—and 
orders swamped the originator of the “Weezel”. But we’re 
now ready to supply the demand—and to back up our claims 
about this bait, we’ve determined to spend thousands of dollars 
to advertise it and to make it available to fishermen everywhere! 

It’s destined to be the bait sensation of 1935! The “Weezel” 
is the original spinning OR wobbling feathered minnow. Sup- 
plied with a Spinner and a Wiggle Disc (wobbler), quickly 
interchangeable it gives you two baits for the price of one. 
Pork rind can be used on either. The “Weezel” has a positive 
weed guard. 

We’re not talking about a lure that only takes ’°em when 
they’re “biting on everything.” The “Weezel” was created for 
the smart, “cagey” game ones, when they’re hard to tempt. The 
Spinner and the Wiggle Disc EACH has a distinctive action 
that is deadly to the big fellows who ignore ordinary lures. 
The “Weezel” weighs % oz. and it is available in a selection 
of 12 different color combinations. 


Ss. & S. PRODUCTS COMPANY 
101 West High Street Lima, Ohio 


FEATHERED LU RES 


MINNOW 
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an Arkansas fish? Just another one of the 
funny breaks in the fishing game! 

Of course, when one comes to the South- 
ern Division he expects to find bigger fish 
than from any other section of the coun- 
try. While we haven't been disappointed in 
this respect, there is nothing particularly 
good or particularly bad to say about the 
winners in the Southern Division of the 
Large-Mouth Black Bass Class in our 
1934 Contest. They are certainly smaller 
fish than usual, but I wouldn’t mind hav- 
ing a chance to hook into a couple of them 
just the same. The first-prize winner 
weighed 13 pounds 14 ounces and came 
from Georgia. The second-prize winner— 
a fish weighing 10 pounds 9 ounces—is, 
strangely enough, quite a bit behind the 
first-prize winner in the Northern Divi- 
sion. Funny old world! 

Here’s another odd one: For years we 
had included Florida in our Southern 
Division, but the Florida fishermen were 
so consistently running away with the 
prizes that we had to put Florida in a 
separate coop, all by herself. The Florida 
bass fishermen are still doing good work, 
but in 1934 they were certainly not so very 
far ahead of the fish entered in the South- 
ern Division. The first-prize winner weigh- 
ed 15 pounds 9 ounces. 

The winners in all of the fresh-water 
Classes and Divisions which closed on 
January Ist, last, are as follows: 


RAINBOW TROUT 


(Western Division) 


First Prize—FRED K. BURNHAM 

W eight—15 lbs. 11 oz. 

Where Caught—North Umpqua River, Ore. 
When Caught—Aug. 18, 1934 

Rod—Powell 

Reel—Hardy 

Line—Crandall 

Lure or Bait—Umpqua Delight fly. 





Second Prize—TOM PARIS 
Weight—15 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Snake ry Idaho 
When Caught—Aug. 25, 1934 
Rod—Montague 

Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—B. F. Gladding’s Otselic 
Lure or Bait—Professor fly. 


Third es nde yng E. DAME 
Weight—14 Ibs. 8 oz. 

Where Conghn-Wind River, Wash. 
When Caught—Sept. 30, 1934 
Rod—Leonard 

Reel—Hardy 

Line—Halford 

Lure or Bait—Bucktail fly. 


Fourth Prize—H. P. BLANCHARD 
Weight—12 lbs. 

Where Caught—Rogue River, Agness, Ore. 
When Caught—Oct. 4, 1934 
Rod—Leonard 

Reel—Vom Hofe 

Line—Halford 

Lure or Bait—Blanchard Special fly. 


Fifth Prize—LEO WHITE 
Weight—10 lbs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Weiser River, Idaho 
When Caught—Aug. 9, 1934 
Rod—Ward's Supreme 

Reel—Union Jack (John Little Co.) 
Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Grey Hackle fly. 


Sixth Prize—EARL WALKER 
Weight—9 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Big Hole sees, Mont. 
When Caught—July 22, 19 
Rod—Horrocks-Ibbotson 
Reel—Climax 

Line—Kingfisher 

Lure or Bait—Home-made fly. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS 
(Intermediate Division) 
First Prize—JOHN WALLACE 
Weight—9 lbs. 11 oz. 
Where erg | i Ark. 
When Caught—Se 
Rod—*“‘Bamboo” a rod 


Reel—Shakespeare Superior 
Line—Meadowbrook 
Lure or Bait—Al Foss Shimmy Wiggler. 


Second Prize—O. S. SCARBOROUGH 

W eight—9 lbs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Caney Fork River, Tenn. 

When Caught—Oct. 6, 1934 

Rod—True Temper 

Reei—Pflueger Supreme 

Line—Gladding Invincible 

Lure or Bait—Pflueger Luminous Tandem 
Spinner. 


Third Prize—H, A. MEEK 

Weight—9 lbs. 

Where Caught—Caney Fork River, Tenn. 
When Caught—Nov. 3, 1934 
Rod—Heddon 

Reel—South Bend 

Line—South Bend Black-Oreno 

Lure or Bait—Keeling Tom Thumb. 


Fourth Prize—GENE REICHMANN 
Weight—8 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake Hamilton, Ark. 
When Caught—May 20, 1934 
Rod—Heddon Life Pal 
Reel—Shakespeare President 
Line—U. S. Line Co. 

Lure or Bait—Heddon’s River Runt. 


Fifth Prize—MAYHEW MILLS 
Weight—8 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where Caught—Tony Tank Pond, Md. 
When Caught—Sept. 28, 1934 
Rod—Kingfish 

Reel—Pflueger Norka 

Line—South Bend 

Lure or Bait—Pflueger. 


Sixth Prize—A. = BRAME 

Weight—8 lbs. 4 o 

Where Caught—Earlington Lake, Ky. 

When Caught—June 26, 1934 

Rod—Heddon Life Pal 

Reel—Shakespeare Ideal 

Line—U. S. Line Co. Black Knight 

Lure or Bait—Shakespeare Crippled Minnow. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS 
(Southern Division) 


First Prize—GEORGE W. PERRY 
Weight—13 lbs. 14 oz. 

Where Caught—Cowpen Creek, Ga. 
When Caught—Nov. 30, 1934 

Rod—True Temper 

Reel—Pflueger Akron 

Line—South Bend Oreno 

Lure or Bait—Creek Chub Pikie Minnow. 


Second Prize—S. L. MOORE 
Weight—10 lbs. 9 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake Smith, Va. 
When cae Tene 24, 1934 
Rod—Horrocks-Ibbotson Mohawk 
Reel—Pflueger 

Line—South Bend Black-Oreno 
Lure or Bait—Eppinger’s Daredevle. 


Third Prize—JOHN M. STONE 
Weight—9 lbs. 10 oz. 
Where Caught—Hunters Pond, Essex County, 


a. 
When Caught—Aug. 5, 1934 
Rod—Heddon 

Reel—Heddon Carter 

Line—Black Knight (U. S. Line Co.) 
Lure or Bait—Heddon Mouse. 


Fourth Prize—J. FORD WALKER 
Weight—9 lbs. 7 oz. 
Where Caught—Hunters Pond, Essex County, 


Va. 
When Caught—June 15, 1934 
Rod—Heddon 


Reel—Pflueger Supreme 
Line—Pflueger Nonpareil 
Lure or Bait—South Bend Surf-Oreno. 


Fifth Prize—F. L. DAVIS 

Weight—9 lbs. 4 oz. 

Where Caught—Lake Prince, Va. 

When Caught—Aug. 13, 1934 
Rod—South Bend 

Reel—Pflueger Akron 

Line—Ashaway 

Lure or Bait—Creek Chub Pikie Minnow. 


Sixth Prize—ARTHUR L. JOHNSON 

Weight—9 lbs. 2 oz. 

Where Cau ponSusner’ 's Pond, Caroline 
Count 

When Sactt—dine, 26, 1934 

Rod—Shakespeare 

Reel—Heddon Winona 

Line—Pflueger 

Lure or Bait—Heddon Broken-Back Vamp. 
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LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS 
(Florida Division) 
First Prize—TOM FLOWERS 
Weight—15 lbs. 9 oz. 
Where Caught—Wolf Lake, Fla. 
When Caught—Oct. 20, 1934 
Rod—True Temper 
Reel—Pflueger Supreme 
Line—Pflueger Nonpareil 
Lure or Bait—Creek Chub Injured Minnow, 


Second Prize—S. 7s FULLER 
Weight—15 lbs. 1 oz. 

W here et aes City, Fla. 
When Caught—July 7 

Rod—True Temper 
Reel—Shakespeare 

Line—Cortland 

Lure or Bait—Heddon Torpedo. 


Third Prize—H. R. BRUSH 

Weight—14 lbs. 10 oz. 

Where Caught—Withlacoochee River, Fla. 
When Caught—Nov. 4, 1934 
Rod—Shakespeare 

Reel—Pflueger Akron 

Line—Cortland Line Co. 

Lure or Bait—Creek Chub Darter. 


Fourth Prize—H. R. BRUSH 
Weight—13 lbs. 8 oz. 

Where noe ll sage ag yo River, Fla. 
When Caught—Nov. 4, 

Rod—Shakespeare 

Reel—Pflueger Akron 

Line—Cortland Line Co. 

Lure or Bait—Creek Chub Darter. 


Fifth Prize—J. H. HARLAN 
Weight—13 lbs. 

Where Caught—Johns Lake, Fla. 
When Caught—April 22, 1934 
Rod—True- Temper 
Reel—Pflueger 
Line—Bevin-Wilcox 

Lure or Bait—‘‘Sportsrind”. 


Duplicate Fifth Prize—HORACE THOMAS 
Weight—13 lbs. 

Where Caught—Withlacoochee River, Fla. 
When Caught—Nov. 4, 1934 
Rod—Shakespeare 

7 A Soe dl Akron 

Line—Cortland 

Lure or Bait—Creek Chub Jointed Pikie. 


Sixth Prize—W. McBRIDE 
Weight—13 Ibs. 
wire Caught—Ward Lake, Pasco County, 


a 
When Caught—June 10, 1934 
Rod—Shakespeare 
a 
Line—Niagar. 
Lure or Bait—Creek Chub Jointed Pikie. 


WHAT TAGGED FISH TELL 


OME interesting facts have come to 
light as a result of the trout tagging 
experiments which have been carried on in 
Connecticut the last couple of years. The 
tags used were the little celluloid ones 
which are inserted in the abdominal cavi- 
ties of the fish and which were described 
in these columns, shortly after the experi- 
ments were first begun. 

One of the outstanding facts disclosed— 
though not altogether surprising—is that 
41 per cent of the brook-trout tags were re- 
turned, whereas only 23 per cent of the 
brown trout tags came back. This seems to 
bear out the contention held by most 
Eastern trout fishermen that the brownie 
is a more difficult fish to catch than fon- 
tinalis. 

While 70 per cent of the tagged fish were 
taken at no great distance from the places 
where they were liberated, one old vaga- 
bond of a brownie was caught 52 miles 





The Fifth Installment of 
“Some Trout Stream Improvements” 
will be published in the next issue 








away from where he was planted! The 
experiments also indicated conclusively 
that, in the great majority of waters, the 
brook trout showed a tendency to move Up- 
stream and the brown trout downstream. 

Perhaps the most important result, as 
far as Connecticut anglers are concerned, 
is that some streams were shown to be 
unfit to support trout. For example, while 
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long remembered. 





cooking known from Cumberland Gap 
clear up beyond the lazy Ohio. 

They might look back and long for 
the clear, healthful waters of Crab 
Orchard’s famous limestone spring. 

But the menfolks took one memento 
with them, Grinning darky boys ten- 
derly deposited, beside the master’s 
feet, a jug of that rich red Bourbon 
which helped the tiny town of Crab 
Orchard spread its fame. 


DEPARTURE from the quaint old hotel in Crab 
Orchard, Kentucky, was an event to be 


As they rolled away, guests might recall, 
with misty-eyed reminiscence, the golden- 
brown fried chicken, the crisp pone sticks, and other 
good old southern delicacies that had made Crab Orchard 


Jugs of that favored 


whiskey traveled home 
to many a cotton or tobacco 
plantation in the Blue 


Grass country 
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For this local whiskey was not only rich and red and 
mellow — it was economical, and that was also important 


in those days shortly after the peace of Appomattox. 


Kentucky straight whiskey 
Made the good old-fashioned way 


Smooth and satisfying to taste 


Sold at a price anyone can pay 





It was that same reputation of goodness combined 
with economy which suddenly lifted Crab Orchard to 
national fame, more than sixty years later. 

There had been another war, then prohibition, then 


repeal. People were searching for a 
straight whiskey made the good, old- 
fashioned way—at a price they could 
afford. 

And suddenly they discovered Crab 
Orchard! Almost overnight, a demand 
began to grow, which swept across 
the country. And this local favorite 
of other years is America’s fastest- 
selling straight whiskey today, 


This Emblem 


Protects You 

















This advertisement is not intended to offer this product for sale or delivery in any state or community wherein the advertising, sale 
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or plates of all (costs 25c) 2 “A 
standard pattern flies and countless lifelike novelties 
for ALL pan and game fish. Helpful hints — every- 
thing. Get it. It’s the sport-seeker’s biggest quarter’s- 
worth for you get your 25¢ back twice because with 
catalog we send your 25c Fly and a credit slip good 
for 25¢ on any goods ordered later! 
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“form” and results right from 
the start. Steers youfrom mis- 
takes. Pronounced better than 
personal teaching. 20 diagrams. 


Or send order for $1 or more now 
and get pf ,_Fly and Lessons 


Free at Once. Use Coupon 


Weber “H.0.B” New Streamer Fly 


Deadly knock-out. Mae and 
Sally in one. Feathery 
fan-dancing tails stay 

wide-forked and 
body-flufied in wa- 
ter. An enticer and 
sure hooker that 
has everything. 12 
patt Sizes: 2, 

4, 6, 8, 35¢ each. 
+) 3 for $1.00. 
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a number of tagged fish were liberated in 
the Shepaug River, none of them were re- 
covered from those waters. Quite a few of 
these Shepaug fish were taken, however, 
from the Housatonic River to which they 
had migrated—undoubtedly because condi- 
tions were not suitable in the Shepaug. 

Herein lies a mighty good reason why 
other states should perform similar ex- 
periments. Why dump thousands of per- 
fectly good fish into waters that will not 
support them? The treasuries of most state 
fish and game departments are not suffi- 
ciently bloated to warrant such waste, and 
yet many of these departments go through 
this silly performance year after year. 

A few simple, and not very expensive, 
tagging experiments would go a long way 
towards correcting these prodigal tactics. 


~~. >. 


COMPLETE LEADER BOX 


PEAKING of equipment, the gunner’s 
problem is a simple one as compared 
with that of his angling brother. 

The gun, a pocketful of shells and a 
lunch usually suffice for a day’s sport in 
the field or on the marsh, but the angler 
must have his rod, reel, line, leaders, flies, 
creel, net, oil bottle, scissors, tweezers— 
but why go on? We cannot eliminate, but 
we can and must condense and stow each 
article in an orderly and readily available 
manner. 

For years I carried two leader boxes, 
one for wet casts, the other for the tapered 
variety. The boxes were always getting 
misplaced or confused. I tried envelopes 
for the dry leaders, but they crumple 
easily and are hard to manage. 

Finally, I hit upon the idea of simply 
joining two inexpensive aluminum leader 
boxes together by their bottoms. I use the 
rather new product called liquid solder. 
It is obtainable almost everywhere and 
works very well on aluminum. If you wish, 
of course, you can do a regular soldering 
job, or join the boxes by the use of a 
china or general household cement. 

On the lid of one box I scratch the word 
“wet”; and on the other, “dry.” 

This double box has the advantage of 
being light, compact and inexpensive. Some 
of the imported leader boxes cost four 
times as much and, being’ made of a heavy 
material, are cumbersome and not nearly 
so satisfactory. ApvAM TINKER, 


YOU TELL US 


OME time ago, Jack Russell, of New 
Brunswick, came down to New York 
on his annual visit. Jack knows his salmon, 
but he told me a story about a couple of 
these fish which did something he frankly 
confessed is a new one on him—as it is on 
us, too. 
He said that, last May, two salmon 
were taken on the main Southwest Mira- 
michi River, that had been tagged the 
previous fall on the Northwest Miramichi. 
These two salmon were taken as kelt-run 
fish and to get to the Southwest Miramichi, 
they had to go down the Northwest Mira- 
michi in which they were spawning, enter 
tide water, and then ascend about 50 miles 
up the Southwest Miramichi, where they 


| were caught. 


Everyone assumes, of course, that after 
Atlantic salmon have spawned, they re- 
turn to the ocean, where they remain until 
they again come back into fresh water to 
spawn. 

The question is : Why did these two fish, 
after spawning, go out of one river, into 
salt water, and then go right back into 
another river, up to fresh water again? 

Anyone who thinks he knows the answer 


> 


will please raise his hand. S. B. 
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PLEASE, MISTER! 


“QAY, fellah—I've got a fly now that's 

just going to knock ’em dead. They'll 
jump right into your creel if they only 
get a look at it!” What trout fisherman 
hasn't listened to impassioned outbursts 
of this sort by a brother “nut”? Most of 
us, upon being assaulted in this manner, 
register enthusiasm by indulging in a big 
healthy stretch and yawn, followed by an 
equally electrifying “Oh, yeah?” 

Recently, however, we heard a story 
about a fly that just set us right back on 
our haunches. We show you a picture of 
that fly and here’s the story, as told to 
me a few days ago by a modest, affable 
and, except for the fact that he is a dry- 
fly fisherman, perfectly sane young fellow 
who prefers to remain anonymous. Of 
course, he had that characteristic, haunt- 
ing, wild look in his eyes as he related 
the details, but that is merely one of the 
“field marks” by which we fishermen can 
be identified. 

Early last summer he was fishing a fa- 
mous stream in the Catskills of New York. 
The weather was hot; the water low and 
clear. For two days he had been flogging 
the river with about every fly that had 
ever been tied—and several that hadn't. 
One undernourished 9-inch fish was all 
that had rewarded his efforts. Discour- 
aged and exhausted, he sat down upon a 
log to ruminate upon his sad plight—and, 
doubtless, blaspheme a bit, too. 

Around a bend, just below him, came 
a second fisherman. “Here comes another 
poor nut,” muttered the angler on the log. 
No sooner had he mumbled the last syl- 
lable than the “poor nut” hooked a fish 
—and it looked like a nice one, too! At 
the end of three or four minutes, a brown- 
ie about 16 inches long was netted and 
then released before the observer’s horri- 
fied gaze. After a convulsive shudder 
which shook his frame from stem to stern, 
he rubbed his eyes, blinked a few times 
and then growled, “Lucky dog!” 

A couple of minutes later, however, the 
“lucky dog” took another fish almost from 
under his very nose. This one was even 
larger than the first—and it went into the 
creel. 

By this time our friend was tearing his 
hair, gnashing his teeth and doing double 





It is one of the most beautifully tied flies 
we have ever seen 


backward flips on the bank. In a fit of 
frenzy, so he said, he plunged into the 
stream, scrambled and stumbled over to 
the fisherman, kissed him on both cheeks 
and implored him to tell what fly he was 
using. 

Well, to make a long story short, our 
friend was not only told about the flies 
but was given a dozen or more of them, 
together with suggestions as to what pat- 
terns to use under particular conditions. 
Aside from the fact that these are about 
the most beautifully tied flies we have ever 
seen, the real secret of their success seems 
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to lie in the material of which the bodies 
of the flies are made. It looks like cello- 
phane—but it isn’t. What it really is, our 
anonymous friend doesn’t know and we 
don't know—and neither do several emi- 
nent chemists who have tried to analyse 
it. The scientists did say, however, that, 
whatever the material is, it duplicates 
more perfectly the translucency of a nat- 
ural insect’s body than any substance they 
have encountered—and that, in all prob- 
ability, is the crux of the whole matter! 

In any event, Mr. Anonymous, in addi- 
tion to shamefacedly confessing to having 
lost the name and address of the man who 
gave him the flies, vouches for the fact 
that, since using these creations, he has 
caught more and better fish than at any 
time in his life—and he’s been at it for 
thirty years! He used the flies on many 
of the famous waters of New York State, 
in Connecticut and even in Canada—and 
everywhere, results were the same. Some- 
times the work which the fly did was al- 
most uncanny, but our friend assured us 
that it was by no means a “cure-all”, That 
is to say, the rest of the tackle must be 
right and, most important of all, the fly 
must be presented properly. 

“So what?” you are no doubt saying by 
now. Well, we don’t care whether you 
like it or not, but we published this write- 
up for no other reason in the world except 
to find out who this fellow is that tied these 
flies and where he keeps his tackle. In 
short, we hope, as we never hoped before, 
that he reads this and will send us his 
name and address. Please, mister—before 
we commit mayhem on the poor guy who 
showed them to us! 

Now, aren’t you sorry you read this? 


COMBINATION WADING 
STAFF AND LANDING NET 
By Emerson S. Zuck 


HEN wading certain trout streams, 

one needs the agility of an acrobat 
and the balance of a slack-wire walker. 
Wading shoes with hob-nails or felt soles 
help a lot, but still leave something to be 
desired from the standpoint of safety and 
comfort. Doubtless many fishermen, when 
about to negotiate a particularly rough 
piece of water, have picked up any con- 
venient stick of wood to serve as a staff 
in order to steady their progress. Then 
again, the usual short-handled landing net, 
although convenient to carry, is often not 
so good for landing a fish. A longér handle 
would be much better. 

With these needs in mind, a combination 

wading staff and landing net seemed very 
desirable, but finding nothing available in 
the fishing-tackle shops, it was necessary 
lor me to devise a home-made outfit. Witha 
landing net having a collapsible steel frame 
and short screw-on handle as the founda- 
tion, I secured a hoe handle, a metal point 
lor a heavy tripod (surveyors’ type), two 
brass harness rings, two rubber washers, 
SIX copper rivets and six feet of cotton 
webbing to complete the bill of materials 
required. The metal ferrule on the end of 
the landing-net handle was removed and 
htted on one end of the hoe handle, the 
other end of which was fitted to receive 
the metal tripod point. Both the ferrule 
and point were permanently attached with 
lerrule cement and screws. 
Now, before going any further, the hoe 
ndle was smoothed with sandpaper, first 
Wetting and drying the wood to raise the 
grain. This operation should be repeated 
several times until no more grain can be 
raised, so as to ensure a smooth staff after 
being in the water, 
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PREADING ripples on a quiet pool. 
Blue sky above. Blue water under- 
neath and all around the soft, clear air 
of June. It’s bass fishin’ time. A high 
voltage charge of bronze-back power is 
waiting there—ready to thrill you with 
his speed and courage. 


“True Temper” rods are made to meet 
his every trick. Graceful, light and bal- 
anced for the easiest casting you have 
ever known. Supple, strong and lightning 
quick to stay his power and rein him in 
despite his flashing leaps. 

See the new models at your dealer’s store. 
The New True Temper Fly Rod combines 
action, balance and light weight with the 
strength of clock spring tempered sieel. 
The bait casting rods in beautiful finishes 
—with the sensational Speedlock handle 
or in the Reelrod style (with reel built in 
the handle). The Toledo with solid rapier 
steel tip or the Professional with tubular 
tip; “lighter than wood with the strength 
of steel.” Write us fordescriptive literature. 


THE AMERICAN FORK AND HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Division, Dept. F. Geneva, 0. 


RUE TEMPER 


FISHING Roos 
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SNAP? Your 
reel is oninstantly 
—quick and easyas 
fastening a glove. 


PULL! It can 
not come loose 
with the Speedlock 
Handle, an exclu- 
sive TRUE TEMPER 
feature shown below. 
















SPEEDLOCK 





FREE—Folding catalog, 
highly illustrated. Write 
or print your name and 
t address below. 
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Street 


City & State 
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The next step is to fit the rubber wash- 
ers which form the upper and lower stops 
for the brass ring which carries the sling 
strap. The hoe handle was nearly 1%” in 
diameter, while the rubber washers were 
1” inside diameter and %,” thick. At a 
point about 12” from the lower end, make 
a cut around the staff %4” wide and re- 
duce diameter of staff to about 1”. Do the 
same at the upper end at a point about 8” 


long and the other 56” long. Pass one end 
of the 16-inch piece through the brass ring 
on the staff so it overlaps about 4%” and 
rivet with two copper rivets. The other 
end is passed through the 1-inch brass ring 
and riveted. Then pass the long piece 
through the 1l-inch brass ring, bring ends 
together, overlapping them about 34” and 
rivet. This provides the loop going over 
the shoulder. The staff can be given a 








LOOP FoR 
SHOULDER 





A combination wading staff and landing net is a big help in fast water 


from upper end. Now slip on one rubber 
washer and slide it into the cut made in 
the staff. The washer, being smaller than 
the staff, will stretch, but will contract into 
place at the cut made in the staff, thus 
effectively securing it in place. Now slip 
on the large brass ring which should be 
14” inside diameter, and then put on the 
upper washer and slip it into its place. This 
washer did not fit so closely and a light 
cord-whipping had to be placed on each 
side of the washer to hold it in place. 

All that remains is to mount the sling 
strap. About six feet of 1” cotton webbing, 
such as is used for luggage straps, is re- 
quired. Cut in two pieces, one about 16” 


pleasing finish by staining a dark oak, and 
waxing it well. 

When in use, the landing net is screwed 
on the upper end and the whole outfit is 
slung over the shoulder. When fishing or 
casting, the staff will be carried to the 
rear of the angler and the landing net will 
he well down at the angler’s side out of 
the way, but available for instant use either 
as a landing net or a staff. 

The writer found this rig of great as- 
sistance when wading, as it was possible 
to go through some very rough stretches 
of water. The staff also serves to indicate 
the depth of the water and to locate holes 
and unseen projecting rocks. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


WHITE PERCH VS. CRAPPIE 


There is considerable argument in this vicinity 
regarding the difference between white perch and 
crappie. Is it possible to procure photographs of 
these specimens? I would appreciate your advis- 
ing me. If not, can you in your Question and 
Answer Department describe same? 


Ans.—In the first place, I cannot be sure just 
what you mean by a white perch. I think you will 
understand why this is when I tell you that the 
crappie, calico bass and fresh-water drum are 
frequently called white perch, especially out in 
your section of the country. The crappie and the 
calico bass are, of course, very similar, but need- 
less to say, neither of these resembles the fresh- 
water drum. 

The true white perch, Morone americanus, as 
far as I know, is never found in your part of the 
country. From what I have been able to deter- 
mine, it is found only in the eastern parts of the 
United States, and is found land-locked in a 
good many of our fresh-water lakes and reser- 
voirs. It is very closely related to the white and 
yellow bass, with which you may be familiar, and 
also with the striped bass. 

I wonder whether you could not give me a brief 
description of the two fish that you have in mind. 
In that way I may be able to tell just what you 
mean when you talk about a “white perch.” At 
the present moment, however, I am rather in a 
fog on this. 

FisutnGc Eptror. 


A FLY-FISHING OUTFIT 


IT am going to take up fly-fishing this spring 
and would like to have you advise me as to what 
kind of equipment to get. I am about 5 feet, 8 
inches tall, and plan to fish in a lake containing 
bluegills, rock bass, large-mouth bass and a few 
perch. There is also a river nearby containing 
small-mouth bass and bluegills. All of these places 
are in northern Ohio, about 40 miles from Cleve- 


land. 
E. G. Sevrer, Jr. 


Ans.—Your height and weight would have 
nothing at all to do with the specifications of a 
fly rod. An all-round fly rod is about as difficult 
to secure as an all-round anything else. How- 
ever, since you want a rod with which you could 
fish for both black bass and the smaller pan-fishes, 
about the closest you can get to this would be a 


9-foot rod weighing about 5% or 5% ounces. It 
should have plenty of backbone. You should get 
a reasonably good one, because if you are going 
to use it much for bass fishing, it will have to 
withstand the gaff. 

With this you should get an ordinary single- 
action reel that will properly balance the rod, and 
about 25 yards of a D level enamel line. For your 
bass fishing, at least, I think it would be a good 
idea to plan on using some of the so-called feather 
minnows and bass bugs, of which there is a great 
variety on the market. They usually work out 
beautifully on bass. 

Then, you could also use regular wet flies in 
various patterns, such as the Red Ibis, Parma- 
chenee Belle, Royal Coachman, Red Tag, Sassy 
Cat, White-Tipped Montreal, ete. 

Don’t forget a leader at least 3 feet long— 
preferably 6 feet. It will be better to use a lighter 
weight leader on the pan-fishes and, of course, 
smaller flies. Ten’s and twelve’s are usually big 
enough and the darker patterns, as a general 
thing, are more satisfactory than the bright ones, 
in the case of pan-fishes--though there are ex- 
ceptions to every rule, especially in fishing. 

FisHinG Epiror. 


FLIES FOR COLORADO 


I would appreciate your assistance in selecting 
a stock of trout flies to take with me this coming 
July on a two weeks’ vacation trip to Colorado. 

I don’t like to fish with a nymph but want to 
do mostly wet fly fishing with and without spin- 
ners. I want to take just a few dry flies for a 
little fun _on the side. I don’t know how many 
patterns I will need to meet the various condi- 
tions but I want to take as few patterns as 
possible and have plenty of each pattern. I prefer 
to limit myself to six patterns. 

Do you believe that it is helpful to weight a 
fly reel to one and one-half times the rod weight? 
I have heard that it makes no difference and 
have also heard that it is very important. 

E. V. NorF.eet. 


Ans.—Of course, I doubt if any two anglers 
would make exactly the same selection of the 
“best flies’ for Colorado waters or any other 
waters. Anyway here are some of the most popu- 
lar patterns of wet flies used in that state: 
Coachman, Gray Hackle, Brown Hackle, Black 
Gnat, Lead-Winged Coachman, Grizzly King. 
That will do for your six patterns if you want to 
limit yourself to that number. If you want to 
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take two more good bets you might try the Royal 
Coachman and the Gray Drake. 

For the type of waters found in that state you 
could just as well use the same patterns in dry 

. vr hould h 

n wet flies, you should have principal} c 
ber 8s with a few 10s and perhaps a pwn. 
tion of 6s. The dry flies should be about equally 
divided between 10s and 12s with perhaps a pit 
more emphasis on the larger size. 

It is generally said that the reel plus the line 
should weigh about two and a half times as 
much as the rod, but this is only an approxima. 
tion and sometimes a pretty r one. This js 
simply because the point of balance varies go 
greatly in all rods, The only way you can tell ig 
to put the reel and the line on the rod and gee 
how she hangs. It is important that there should 
be a proper balance between the reel and the rod, 

FisH1nG Eprtor, 


A FEW SURF FISHING QUESTIONS 


I am thinking of getting a first-class surf rod 
and would like to know whether you consider q | 
single-built or double-built rod preferable as re 
gards action and durability. Also, do you com 
sider a single set or double set of agate guides 
preferable? Most rods seem to come with a single 
set, but I have heard a lot about wind causing the 
line to flap considerably when only a single set 
of guides is used. 

For all-round surf fishing, do you consider a 
reel with a capacity of 200 yards of No. 12 line 
large enough? Which do you think is best for surf 
fishing, a reel equipped with a star-drag or with 
merely a plain click? 

Joun CHAmpers, 


Ans.—As to whether a single-built or double 
built surf-casting rod is better is almost entirely 
a matter of personal opinion. It is quite true that 
a double-built rod can stand the gaff better than 
a single-built rod, but on the other hand, a good 
grade of single-built rod, with reasonable care, 
has stood up for many a man during his whole 
lifetime. Furthermore, there are also things to be 
said against double-built rods. As a rule, they are 
heavier than the other variety, and there are just — 
twice the number of seams to open up in a 
double-built rod than there are in a single-built © 
rod—not that there is any particular reason for” 
expecting such a thing to happen. 

I disagree with you that the majority of the 
better surf-casting rods have a single set of 
guides. In any event, that has nothing whatever ~ 
to do with the line flapping in the wind. The ~ 
whole point in a double set of guides is that you ” 
can alternate between the two sets by runni 
your line through one set on one day and throu 4 
the other set the next time. In this way, you { 
avoid causing a set in the rod in one direction. It 
stands to reason that fishing constantly through @ 
single set of guides is going to warp the rod in | 
that direction after a while. 
_ A reel that will hold 200 yards of 12-thread® 
line is quite ample as far as size is concerned, If) 
is possible, however, that you may want to use a” 
heavier line some time, such as a 15- or 18-threa@p) 
in which case it would be a wise plan for you #7 
allow a little lee-way for this. F 

s to whether or not your reel should be” 
equipped with a star-drag, that depends mad 
upon what sort of fishing you are going to do. If” 
you expect to catch big channel bass and stripers” 
and sharks, a star drag is almost a necessity) 
and who knows what he is going to hook inte) 
when he goes surf fishing? Therefore, I'd say it 
is a pretty wise plan to have a reel so equi . 
On the other hand, for bluefish and weakfish, a9 
star drag would not be at all necessary. ' 

FisuinG Eprtor. 


CABIO OR COBIA 


As president of an anglers club in Florida, I 
have been asked for information relative to # 
fish called the cavio or caveo. I am not sure of 
spelling. 

Will you kindly give me the scientific name of 
this fish, and any information you have available.” 

Rosert H. CHAPMAN, 


Ans.—The fish you are thinking of, undoubt | 
edly, is the cobia or cabio. If I am not mistaken,” 
I have seen this written with a “v” instead of a” 
“bh”, It is sometimes called the ling or lemon fish, 7 
but most frequently the sergeant fish, es 5 
in your section. Probably you have heard it called 
snook, also. It seems to be the single North Amet+ 
ican member of a typically tropical fish family 
known as the sergeant fishes, The scientific name} 
of the cobia is Rachycentron canadus. |, 

It is an excellent game fish because of its size” 
and power. The average weight is about 10 
pounds. It is said, however, that they sometimes | 
run up to 70 and 80 pounds, though we have 20° 
records of any nearly so large as this. é 

It appears to feed generally on bottom fishes,” 
and also chases and captures such fast swim ; 
fishes as the weakfish. It is quite cosmopolitan 1” 
its distribution, and occurs in almost all ‘ 
warm seas of the world, from America to the 
ent. In the Atlantic it is occasionally found 3&7 
far north as Cape Cod and as far south as te) 
coast of Brazil. Its flesh is excellent. 3 

FisHinG Epttom. — 


(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 




















it’s 
BALANCED 
CONSTRUCTION 
THAT COUNTS 


oh pote engineers were given instructions, and the means, | 


to produce a deluxe outboard motor that would do things 


easier and better, that would we 


h less, last longer and that | 


would have new eye appeal as well as highest quality. 

After two years of development and testing they announced the 
Aero-Built 300, world’s smallest all-purpose, full-power twin — 
entirely new in design— and F yemoroae ss. every feature that makes 


for happy, care-free outboard motoring! The difference in cost for 
i e of motor is so little and the difference in performance, 
long life and final trade-in value is so great, it is a mistake to con- 


sider anything that offers less. 


Any sacrifice of important features means a corresponding sacri- 


fice of outboar 


Aero-typeCompactness; Easy Port- 


ability @ Aero-type Metallurgy; 2 


Light — Rowerful @ Aero-type 
Merged-unit Power Head © Aero- 
type Centralization of Controls 
in Convenient Finger-Tip Control 
Panel @ Quicker Starting; Easier 
Handling @ Aero-type Double Jet 
Full Range Carburetor for 
Smooth Power Flow @ 23 Other 
Important Modern Developments 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 


1000 Pershing Road, Waukegan, III. 
Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., Peterboro, Can. 


WRITE for your copy of 

the new 1935 illustrated FREE 

HANDY CHART of motor 

sizes and specifications, including com- 

ee description of the Six Great 
otors in the 1935 Sea-Horse line. 


JOHNSON (ca-horsel 


MOTORS 


OUTBOARD 


enjoyment. Get the motor that “has everything”! 


“ALL-FEATURE” 
SINGLE 


Don’t let anyone kid 
you—all these features 
are essential to com- 
plete enjoyment of a 
small outboard motor. 
All are standard on 
the SEA-HORSE SINGLE, 
the little Aristocrat of 
outboard motoring: 


Positive Plunger 
Pump.. Propeller 

tection Clutch .. Full 
Pivot Steering. . Pat- 
ented Co-Pilot.. 
Shake- Proof Handle 
-+ Stream-lined Low- 
er Unit. . Propeller 
Shaft Seal.. Snap-on 
Trolling Plate..Car- 
buretor Silencer. . 


Double Chamber 


Muffler eee ee «Ff 











Contest is limited to fish 

taken with rod, reel and line, 
and with specified lure for certain 
classes of fish. 
2 The Contest is open to every- 

body — subscribers, non-sub- 
scribers, men, women and chil- 
dren. Contest opens on April Ist, 
1935. The closing dates are speci- 
fied under the Classes and Divisions. 


3 Fish must be caught in the 
legal open season, in the 
United States or Canada. 


4 No fish caught from a State, 
club or private hatchery is 
eligible for entry. 
5 The affidavit blank printed 
below, or an exact copy, must 
be used when entering a fish. It 
must be signed by the person 
catching the fish, and by two wit- 
nesses who examined the fish and 
verified its weight and measure- 
ments. The affidavit is to be sworn 
to by the contestant before a No- 
tary Public and his seal must be 
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Twenty-fifth Annual Field & Stream 


Prize Fishing Contes 


To Encourage Better Sportsmanship in Angling, more than $3,000.00 
in Prizes are being awarded for Largest Fishes 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


on page 58) 


(Prizes and classes 





with the mouth closed to tip of 
tail, and the greatest girth of fish 
taken. (See affidavit below.) 


8 All affidavits must be sent to 

the Editor of Prize Fishing 
Contest, Fretcp & Stream, 578 
Madison Ave., New York. Aff- 
davits must be in within one 
month from the date the fish was 
caught, unless prevented by un- 
usual circumstances, when the 
judges will consider such delayed 
affidavits. 


9 In the Wall-Eyed Pike Class 

an outline of the fish must be 
sent with the affidavit. This draw- 
ing is to be made by placing the 
fish on thin paper and an outline 
drawn with pencil, while the fins 
of the fish are held erect. 


] In event of two or more fish 

weighing and measuring ex- 
actly the same, prizes identical in 
character with those offered will 
be given to each of those so tying. 


affixed. In case any contestant catches a fish when accompanied l 1 Winner of any prize must send in a statement telling 


by a single guide, the affidavit can be sworn to upon coming out 

of the woods, the guide being the sole witness. Such an entry 

will be duly considered by the judges. 

6 The length, girth and weight of entered fish must be in- 
cluded in the affidavit, together with the make and type of 

tackle and lure used. Unless both length and girth are specified, 


the entry will be disqualified. 


7 Fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with 
a tape measure, the length taken from end of lower jaw 


HOW, WHERE and WHEN fish was caught. A fairly 
complete story is desirable as most of these accounts are pub- 
lished each month under the heading of 
best stories, accompanied by 
prize fish, are the ones selected. It is therefore advisable to 
furnish as many details as possible. 


“Record Fish.” The 


a good photograph showing the 


2 Prizes in each class to be outdoor equipment se- 
lected by the winner from merchandise advertised 
in FIELD & STREAM during 1935. 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FISH YOU ARE ENTERING 


ROBERT H. (BOB) DAVIS, The New York Sun, N. Y. 
Famous author, editor and sportsman. 


EUGENE V. CONNETT, 3rd, noted fly fisherman and 


author on angling. 


KENNETH F. LOCKWOOD, 
H. L. BETTEN, author and authority on Pacific trout. 


JUDGES 


VAN CAMPEN HEILNER, Field Representative, Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. Author and angler. 


CHARLES O. HAYFORD, Superintendent New Jersey 


State Hatchery, Hackettstown. 


editor, author and angler. 


WILLIAM E. HASKELL, Jr., Assistant to the President, 
The New York Herald-Tribune. 





Kind of Fish 
Where caught 


Line 


Caught by (Signed).. 
Street 


Sworn to before me this 








EDITOR OF PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
Fire_p & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 


(AFFIDAVIT) 


sonniiet Weight Length 


cannicinitinananee ee aueksniasteenetienneiall Rod. QE 2.ciccsns. 


a OR TR ye. csnstenisestiitinnssensstuermaamnaaamaat 
Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full specifications. 


City DDG cicissvriiisisaivisiabeimtnases 


day of Notary’s Signature..............0000 
Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: (Signatures and addresses) 
one ee ae 2 = sosdcatiiasduvestsdyiaabenatbe 


ABOVE TO BE TYPEWRITTEN OR CLEARLY LETTERED. 


ae (SEAL) 





; ny : 
—LENGTH-FROM TIP OF Lowe® Jaw To TIP OF TAIL 


ie ...When Caught...........« 
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STRIPPING FOR SALMON 
(Continued from page 11) 


mercies of Bill’s hardwood “pacifier.” To 
him it was a personal affront for anything 
but a salmon to touch one of his care- 
fully prepared fillets of herring. : 

If one may be permitted to gild the lily, 
I should say that what is really needed to 
perfect the sport is a good artificial lure— 
not that I for one moment wish to complain 
at cutting a little bait, but there is undoubt- 
edly greater attraction when the fish are 
induced to strike at an artificial. The com- 
mercial metal spoons or wabblers that I 
have tried do not work well unless trolled 
with heavy leads. 

An abalone shell wabbler has proved 
fairly good on both kings and silvers, but 
it lacks a certain something to attract 
many of the bigger fish. Not only that, 
but if a sizable salmon is hooked—I mean 
a fifty- or sixty-pounder—the abalone shell 
has a fatal tendency to snap in two, leav- 
ing the front half attached to a dead line 
while the business end goes speeding away 
firmly imbedded in the king’s royal palate. 
This is not only expensive amusement but 
downright disgruntling. Lately I have 
been doing some nibbling on my own ac- 
count at some of the artificial lures ad- 


vertised in ye Fretp AND STREAM in the | 


hope of advancing the sport a cog or two. 
I know the kind of spoon I’m after must 
exist, and I'll find it yet. 

Notwithstanding these vicissitudes, light- 
tackle fishing for king and silver salmon 
is, in my opinion, a brightening ray in 
American sport fishing. It opens up an al- 
most limitless field for the angler who can 
spare the small amount of extra time and 
money involved. Without question, it is 
the most popular summer sport in south- 
eastern Alaska, in addition to which it is 
fast becoming the main attraction for the 
many palatial yachts which annually cruise 
into this labyrinth of blue sea channels. 

John Barrymore, the actor, is a deep- 
dyed strip-fishing fan, and so are many 
other celebrities. Combined with and ad- 
jacent, as it is, to numberless streams 
which are in turn teeming with rainbow, 
cut-throat and steelhead trout, the salmon 
hordes just about complete the final ele- 
ment needed to establish the region as a 
fisherman’s pipe dream come true. 


PLUGGIN’ MOVES NORTH 
(Continued from page 18) 


type of plug is my favorite in fresh water. 
Recently I was told that a salesman for one 
of the large fishing-tackle houses was the 
first to use a plug near Beaufort, South 
Carolina, and that he caught twenty-five 
winter trout from the bridge, using a 
surface plug that is famed, particularly in 
Florida waters. I have no doubt that when 
conditions of wind would permit its use 
and when the fish are feeding near the 
surface, such plugs would be splendid and 
would provide even greater sport than the 
under-water bait, as the angler can see 
every strike, which adds immeasurably to 
the pleasure of using the short rod. 

But back to the sinking plugs. When 
the lure strikes the water, let it settle; 
then retrieve slowly—as slowly as pos- 
sible to keep it at the proper depth. Often 
the plug must be fished quite close to 
the bottom, and oyster shells will inevi- 
tably take their toll. It should be reeled 
with short jerks, letting it sink between 
Jerks. Most of your strikes will come 
during this momentary stopping of the 
bait. Many suitable plugs, including the 
Clothespin, have no motion of their own, 
and this must be imparted by the manipula- 
tion of the rod. 


I said that it did not pay to be too cer- 
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HEXI-SUPER-CANE 


Finest grade Tonkin Cane is treated to remove all 
of the sap. Then it is impregnated with the secret 
substance, exclusive to us, which fills the pores 


The Chinaman may fish 
only because he must, but he 
told us the Seeret for Increasing 
your Game Fishing Thrills. 


RODS 


The secret substance which fills 
the pores ... penetrates clear 
through the cane, giving more 
strength and flexibility, with no 
increase in weight. . . . Greater 
“sporting action” and longer life. 
Freedom from taking “‘set’”’. 


clear through the wood. The resulting cane is 
harder, stronger and more elastic. This increases 


the “sporting action” of the Hexi-Super-Cane Rod 
... almost like another nerve, it instantly registers 
every quiver of the fighting game fish to your hand. 


Some Hexi-Super-Cane Rods are built with a fine 
vanadium steel core. These are popular with 
sportsmen because of their exceptional power. 
You can get Hexi-Super-Cane Rods in all styles, 


weights and lengths. 


» 
We want you to feel a Hexi-Super-Cane Rod, fee/ 
its perfect “sporting action,” feel the skill with 
which it is built. Ask for a Hexi-Super-Cane Rod 


at your fishing tackle dealer's. 


“ Patent applied for” 


Not until you cast a fly or bait 
with one of these Hexi-Super- 
Cane Rods with fine vanadium 
steel core, can you know how 
accurate and powerful a fly or 
casting rod can be. 


HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 


Manufacturers of the Most Complete Line of Fishing Tackle in the World. 
Look for the H-I Trade-Mark. It represents Over 120 Years of Experience, 


NEW NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN REEL 
A product of 
Horrocks-Ibbotson 
Exceptionally smooth-run- 
ning and durable. Beautiful 
mottled red and black bake- 
lite. Elliptical opening for 
line. Capacity 100 yards. 
Price $3.00. 




















BLUE RIBBON 
LINE 
A product of 
Horrocks-Ibbotson 
Special process enamel 
line for fly casting. 
Length 25 Ss. 
19 Ib. test. 


Price $1.50. 





Send for booklet giving help- 
ful hints by Cal Johnson on 
the care of your fishing equip- 
ment, and showing popular 


styles of HEXI-SUPER-CANE percaenaiae 

RODS and other Horrocks- Address ....... 
Ibbotson rods, reels, lines, bait 

and equipment. ee 


HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO., Dept. A, Utica, N.Y. 
Please send me a copy of your booklet. 
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25th Annual Field & Stream Fishing Contest 


$3,055.00 in Prizes for Big Fish 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 9 classes below. Any 
outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of Fietp & Stream during 1935 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis) 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1935. 





BROWN TROUT (Salmo eriox) 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1935. 





STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo trideus) EASTERN DIVISION 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1935, east 
of the 95th meridian. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) WersSTERN DiIvIsIon 

a be taken before January Ist, 1936, west 
f the 95th meridian. 





Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
with fly fishing tackle, or caught by casting an 
artificial “‘fly-rod light lure’; but a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or “‘fly-rod 
light lure’’-not allowable. Split shot or other 
sinker on leader in connection with artificial fly 
or artificial “fly-rod light lure’ not construed as 
being ordinary fly fishing and is therefore not 
allowable. 





9 First Prizes 

$75.00 each 
9 Second Prizes 

$50.00 each 
9 Third Prizes 

$35.00 each 
9 Fourth Prizes 

$20.00 each 
9 Fifth Prizes 

$10.00 each 
9 Sixth Prizes 

5.00 each 








A Junior Prize of $10.00 


in merchandise will be awarded to the boy or girl, 
under sixteen years of age, who catches the largest 
fish in_each of the ten following classifications: 
Brook Trout, Brown Trout, Steelhead or Rainbow 
Trout, Lake Trout, Small-Mouth Black Bass, Large- 
Mouth Black Bass, Muskalonge, Great Northern 
Pike, Weakfish and Bluefish. 

(The rules and conditions published on page 56 
will apply to the Juniors also, except that a signed 
statement from either parent or a guardian, instead 








of a notary public, will suffice.) 





SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus dolomieu) 
Must be taken before December Ist, 1935. 





eee 
Fish must be taken in or north of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Kansas, Colorado, 


Utah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 
in determining whether the fish is a small-mouth 
or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head, 
take it to a tackle-dealer or taxidermist, and if 
a small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 
effect and send it in together with the regular 
form of affidavit as given in the contest condi- 
tions. No specified lure for black bass divisions, 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) NorTHERN Division 






/ 


Fish must be taken before December 1st, 1935, 
in or north of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. Identification 
affidavit not required for large-mouth bass in any 
division. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) INTERMEDIATE Dt- 
VISION 

Must be taken before January Ist, 1936, in 
West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) SOUTHERN Divis10n 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1936, in 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) Fioripa Division 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1936, in 
the state of Florida. 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 10 remaining classes. 
Any outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of Frecp & Stream during 


1935 may be selected by winner. Fish grouped according to similarity 


MUSKALONGE (Esox masquinongy) 








(Identification: Sides with many whitish or 
yellowish spots, which are usually smaller than 
the eye of the fish; spots arranged somewhat in 
rows.) 


WALL-EYED PIKE (Stizostedion  vit- 


reum ) 





Above three species must be taken before 
December Ist, 1935 


LAKE TROUT (Cristivomer 
cush) 


namay- 





Must be taken before November Ist, 1935. 





10 First Prizes 
$50.00 each 
10 Second Prizes 
$35.00 each 
10 Third Prizes 
$20.00 each 
10 Fourth Prizes 
$10.00 each 
10 Fifth Prizes 
$ 5.00 each 











TUNA (Thunnus thynnus) 


Must be taken before November Ist, 1935, on 
the Atlantic Coast of the United States or 
Canada. 


MARLIN (AI! species) 


Must be taken before November Ist, 1935, on 
the Atlantic or Pacific Coast of the United States. 


of dates and conditions. 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 


Nien 








(Due to the difficulty in distinguishing the 
channel bass from the black drum, a clear photo- 
graph showing a side view of the fish must ac 
company the affidavit.) 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 


WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


Above four species must be taken before 
December Ist, 1935. 
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tain about anything in this fishing game, 
but if there is one thing of which I am 
most assured it is this matter of fishing 
the plug slowly. And it is difficult to do. 
When one doesn’t get a strike promptly, 
the natural thing is to speed up the reel. 
The slow fisherman will catch two to one 
over the man who reels his plug rapidly ; 
and if he reels it too rapidly, he may not 
catch a fish, while his patient companion 
fills the boat. 7 

When we first began this plugging 
game for salt-water fish, we would often 
locate the fish by baiting with shrimp, 
using a cork float and fishing about three 
feet deep. The cork is drifted down the 
tide, and the boat moved occasionally. The 
second or third strike was a signal to 
change to plugs. We found later we could 
do equally well, and work much faster, 
by merely fishing our plugs at various 
places. Of course, any salt-water angler 
will know that fish may often be located 
by the sea-gulls. 

“Once the fish are spotted, the fun be- 
gins. They strike viciously, and often a 
dozen casts will yield a dozen strikes. 
When a fish strikes and misses, the same 
slow motion of the bait may lure him or 
some other member of the school to strike 
again. Every strike is not a fish by any 
means, They are not particularly easy to 
hook, and once hooked they are not hard 
to lose. 

On light tackle they are real scrappers, 
and even the smaller fish will surprise you. 
In the pan, the winter trout is inferior to 
few of the salt-water fish. Personally, I 
like him as well as any fish I know. 


Y first experience in fishing the salt 

with plugs was in Florida. At the 
time I had never heard of their use around 
the Georgia-Carolina coast where I do 
much of my fall and winter fishing, but I 
have since been told that it had been tried 
ina small way. Others of our group went 
fishing in Florida in response to my en- 
thusiasm, and then we began to try our 
bass tackle nearer home. It worked, and 
plugging had moved north. 

Aside from the absorbing fascination of 
the coast country, there are many things 
to commend it. No license is required. The 
waters are free and open—they cannot be 
posted. It is there for any man who can 
reach it. I live just a hundred and twenty- 
five miles from the salt water, an easy 
three-hour drive on a paved highway. 
With the right sort of tide I can leave 
home in the morning, fish the tide, and 
return in time for a good night’s sleep. 
Better still, I can leave of a Saturday 
afternoon and have a whole day ahead. 

There must be an army of fishermen 
who live within such a distance of salt 
water and who have never tried their 
plugs on anything but fresh-water fish. 
Like all fishing, it must be learned, but 
the knowledge comes in the most fas- 
cinating school I know. In my own ex- 
perience, it is the least expensive kind of 
angling. It is an all-year sport, and win- 
ter and late-fall fishing in the salt can be 
enjoyed well north of where I have fished. 

While I personally deplore and have 
consistently spoken against taking more 
fish than one has use for, we must recog- 
nize the fact that a professional fisherman, 
fishing day after day, will often take a 
thousand pounds or more of these fish on 
a single trip. They are offered daily in 
most of the markets served by the Atlantic 
seaboard. Consequently one feels entirely 
Justified in taking fish to his friends, when 
he would hesitate to keep fresh-water fish 
Where the supply is not so large, even 
though the legal limit would permit it. 
. Those who like salt fish as a breakfast 
dish may cut their fish into fillets and 








pack in salt. There are Government bulle- 


This 43% Ib. Muskie, landed by Mrs. 
W. C. Taylor, Madison, Wisc., at 
Papoose Lake on the Famous Pikie 
Minnow, was awarded Fifth Prize in 
Field & Stream and Hunting & Fish- 
ing 1934 Big Fish Contests 


[aslge 


CATCH | 
THE BIG 
PRIZE 
WINNERS 







Length 4% in, 
Weight 34 oc. 













No. 700 
Price $1.00 





e Hats Off, Again, to the Ladies! They’re really 
going fishing—and what’s more—their catches are jumping into the big prize- 
winning money! Can you imagine the terrific battle this blood-thirsty old 
free-booter gave Mrs. Taylor? And the thrill and joy she had in landing him 
—with the old reliable Famous Pikie Minnow holding it—safe and sure— 


to the finish? 


There’s no mystery about the world-wide preference for Creek Chub True- 
to-Nature Lures! Because they do Catch More and Bigger Fish! Many World 
and Big Fish records prove it! All game fish—in fresh and salt water—strike 
them hard! Use Creek Chub True-to-Nature Lures—if you want to get the 


Big Fish! 


NEW PLUNKER 







Weight % oz. 


Length 3 in. No. 3201 


Price 75¢ 


With a series of short jerks—this tempting, teasing, 
tantalizing lure stands up on its hind legs and yells— 
**Plunk-Ker-Plunk,’* meaning ‘“‘Come On, Old Top! I 
Dare You To Strike Me!’’ And old Mr. Bass gets so mad, 
watching it bobbing, dancing, fussing, and ‘‘Ker-Plunk- 
ing’’ along—that he rushes and strikes it hard—to kill it! 
With the Plunker—you'll get ‘em even when you least 
expect it! 

Every Creek Chub Lure is 
made to catch fish! Get them 

at your dealer's or direct! 


SEND FOR NEW 


FREE BAIT BOOK! 


It tells all about Creek Chub 
True-to-Nature Lures—and the 
new Creek Chub Flies for Fly 
Rod Fishing! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
134 So. Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 


Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, Laight & West- 
wood, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., for Creek Chub Bait 
Company. 






THE ONLY 
THE TOP WATER 
NEW WIGGLER 


“JIGGER” 


The only lure 
that stands up- 
right in water 
and swims, 
darts, wiggles 
and wobbles—all 
on the surface! 
Its dazzling ca- 
pers and crazy antics 
tempt all game fish to 
strike it hard—right 
up on the surface! 


THE RIVER SCAMP 










Length 35% in. 
Weight 34 oz. 
No. 4100 
Price $1.00 


Weight '/2 oz. 
Length 2 in Price 85¢ 

A small, active nature lure for stream fishing. Has 
all the flashy action of the original Creek Chub 
Wiggler. Just the lure for Small Mouths, Large Pan 
Fish, etc. 


CREEK CHUB BAITS 


CATCH MORE 


risH 





















BETTER fishing- 
GREATER cormfort- 
with HODGMAN 






WADE 


prices. 





deepest pools; whip fastest 
streams; stay warm, dry, 
comfortable in Hodgman 
Waders! 4 styles to choose 
from. Stocking foot waders 
weighing mere 30 ozs. Boot 
> §=foot models at amazing low 
24 sizes to insure 
perfect fit. Hodgman leader- 
ship guarantees wear, satis- 
faction and value. 
FREE FOLDER 
Send for illustrated folder — 
describes and prices all 
Hodgman Waders. 


HODGMAN 


FRAMINGHAM, 
MASSACHUSETTS 





KING 


No. 2—3'x3' 
No. 3—4'x4' 
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bait. 
Minnow Net. Ligh 
—unconditionally guaranteed for a year. 
Get one at your dealer’s today. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, write us direct. 
W. H. Reisner Mfg. Company—Hagers- 
y town, Md 


2. * Caught witha 


LIVE MINNOW 


HEN you go after big fish—don't 
fool "em—feed ‘em. They wait for live 


Catch your own bait with a King 


t—easy to use, strong 


Catch LIVE Bait with 


MINNOW NETS 


No. 1—2' x 2! Price $2.25 
- 62.5 





“ $3.25 Goon — 2 

















tins giving full instructions. When so pre- 
pared, they are available at any time, 
keeping indefinitely, and they are delicious. 

No sportsman fishes for meat, and I 
repeat that I feel very keenly that we 
should never destroy more than can be 
economically used or more than nature 
can be expected to replace. In the case of 
a fish like the winter trout, however, one 
may keep more of the fish that he takes 
without imposing on his conscience. It is 
inconceivable that these fish could be dam- 
aged, even in a small way, by the rod and 
reel fisherman; that what we might catch 
would be even a minute proportion of the 
total taken by net fishermen or by pro- 
fessionals using spears. 

3ut much of this is beside the point. Re- 
member only that plugging in the salt 
provides the finest kind of sport tor a man 
of any pocketbook, amid surroundings hard 
to equal in all the outdoors—surroundings 
that cannot be closed or posted. It looks 
as though it will last for a long, long time. 
Try the salt water with your plugs, not 
necessarily for the spotted weakfish or 
winter trout, but for any of the smaller 
fish that are taken in your near-by coastal 
waters. There is a lot of unexplored ter- 
ritory in this kind of fishing, and it will be 
unusual if you cannot find some excellent 
and fighting fish that will take your lure. 
And, as in all salt-water fishing, you can 
never be sure what is on the end of the 
line until the fish is brought to boat. 


WOLF PANIC 
(Continued from page 19) 


wan Township. I had no watch; the sun 


had not been visible, and the fog turned to 
rain and then to snow. When I suddenly 
realized I had better be heading home, I 
took my bearings by compass and started 
in as straight a line as possible. It was later 
than I had thought, the gloom was increas- 
ing rapidly, and I knew it would be a 
dark night with no moon. After a while 
it became so dark that I had to feel my 
way among the trees with my ax held out 
before me. 

“I was passing through a big swamp 
when I became aware of faint distant 
sounds. At first I thought the sounds were 
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caused by the wind in the trees. Then | 
thought of owls. By this time I knew | 
heard a pack of wolves in cry. 

“The bush rang with that chorus, It 
was like a huge organ. Suddenly the music 
stopped. I thought the wolves had caught 
a deer they had been chasing and that they 
were now busy at the feast. ; 

“I groped my way through the swamp, 
After a while I began to hear faint 
rustlings all around me. At first I thought 
I imagined the noises. But they were real, 
I could hear a panting breath. I knew there 
were wolves behind me and on either side. 

“T was still in the swamp, and I couldn't 
see my hand before my face. The fact that 
I couldn’t see at all brought a feeling of 
the most appalling helplessness. I felt my 
way ahead. The rustlings and breathings 
continued. Out in an open space I caught a 
glimpse of a slinking shadow. 

“For the first time in my life I was 
actually terrified. I knew fear—blind, 
shuddering fear. I felt my hair standing on 
end. I know, because I put my hand on 
my head out of curiosity. I was as near 
outright panic as I have ever been. I had 
an insane desire to shriek and run, to fling 
my ax away. My nerve almost went. That 
was a bad minute. I had to fight down 
the panic, and it nearly got me. 

“However, I retained a glimmer of rea- 
son. I knew that if I ran I would dash 
against trees, trip over logs and fall, per- 
haps injure myself and then be entirely at 
their mercy. I reasoned that a cowardly 
cur dog will pursue anything that runs 
from him, although not daring to face a 
creature that turns on him. I fought down 
the panic and forced myself to walk slow- 
ly. Often I turned and shouted, making 
short dashes toward where I thought I 
saw a wolf. I brandished my ax. At times 
I could see slinking shadows that vanished 
when I went toward them. 

“T went on through the swamp like this. 
It was sheer bluff. I was almost paralyzed 
with terror. Time and again the panic near- 
ly got me. At last I came out into open 
hardwood. By that time I was nearly 
hysterical. I began to laugh and sing. I 
shouted curses and insults at the shadows. 
I felt reckless. I had an impulse to run 
after them and come to blows with the 





19 YEARS OF BAIT LEADERSHIP 







Shimmy Wiggler 
Theold reliable—after19 years 
going strongerthan ever. No. 5, % oz. 
with bucktail streamer 
and extra hook . 






Dixie Wiggler 


Slides in with hardly a splash, hook 


rides upright for easy hooking. No. 
13, &¢ oz.with bucktail streamer 


and extra hook 





. 90c 


90c 
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The ORIGINAL and GENUINE 
AL. FOSS PORK RIND 


C PER 
BOTTLE 


19 years ago the first Al. Foss bait was designed by 
a master fisherman. He knew that the fishing frontier 
was moving back 100 miles a year and that a bait 
must be good enough to take educated fish in hard 
worked waters fairly close to home. He eliminated 
the big splash (which scares the fish), and shaped a 
light metal lure, with a single hook, for modern sporting 
tackle. Today these lures are more popular than ever 
because when properly cast they catch fish where 
old-fashioned splashing lures scare them. 


Put an assortment in your tackle box for this season. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
Sporting Goods Division 


Box A 


Geneva, Ohio 


Pennsytvanic, 





STRIP 


It does not spoil, an exclusive feature 


AL. Foss Pork RIND Bars « ATRvE TEMPER Prooucl 


5 STYLES 


At All Dealers 


me A. 
* Earl Beil, Greenville, wor 
sends this picture and writes™ here 
two days’ catch of small mouth bess 
taken by our party in Lake Erie on the 
Shimmy Wiggler after live bait failed¥o 
produce. | recommend the Shimmy !g 
novice and seasoned fishermen alike. 
— J 


* FREE? 
Send for “Master of Power 4 
describes all Al. Foss Baits on 
True Temper Rods. Write today. 
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wolves. Our actions and reactions in 
emergencies are often different from what 
we might expect. The dividing line be- 
tween cowardice and courage is hazy. I 
believe all normal humans are capable of 
both emotions and that cowardice can 
actually inspire courage. 

“At last I came out into the burnt area, 
and I knew that accident or my instinct 
for direction had brought me the right 
way. 1 was within two miles of home, but 
still had a couple of narrow swamps to 
traverse. Occasional glimpses of moving 
shadows told me that I was still being fol- 
lowed. But I crossed the swamps, climbed 
the pasture bars and reached the clearing. 
It was after eleven o'clock, and a sleepy 
wife with supper waiting scolded me for 
staying out so late and making her worry. 

“T went back to set traps next day and 
I found the tracks of six wolves. They 
had followed me for miles and had turned 
back only at the pasture bars. I found 
that they had been following a deer and 
had turned from that trail to mine. They 
had repeatedly run from me when I turned 
on them, only to resume trailing again. 

“IT have heard many wolf yarns, most 
of them untrue. I have run many a lonely 
trap-line where wolves were numerous. 
This was the only time I was ever fol- 
lowed. 

“Would they have attacked me? Well— 
lone trappers have vanished mysteriously. 
I know I felt fear that night—the most 
soul-destroying fear I have ever experi- 
enced. I was on the brink of wolf panic. 
If the panic had overcome me in that black 
swamp, I don’t think I would be alive to 
tell this story now.” 


BAIT-CASTING FOR TROUT 
(Continued from page 23) 


with which baits can be changed is not to 
be underestimated. 

No matter what casting lures are used, 
they should be equipped with swivels. Only 
in that manner can line twisting and turn- 
ing over of baits in swift water be entire- 
ly avoided. 

There are so many feather and hair com- 
binations which can be used successfully in 
bait-casting for trout that it would take a 
fair-sized catalogue to enumerate all of 
them. Some anglers go in for big spoons 
and spinners, and many favor the tiniest 
with the regular feather, bucktail or other 
trailer. When using very small spinners, 
you will have to resort to either 14- or %4- 
ounce casting sinkers to provide sufficient 
weight to cast the bait easily. Do not at- 
tach the sinker too near the bait. It will be 
found best to tie it direct to the line end, 
afterward attaching the leader and bait 
connection. If it is placed too near a small 
spinner, the latter will fail to revolve prop- 
erly, and the same thing applies to the 
smallest metal wabblers. 

In following the bait-casting sport, the 
goal invariably is for large trout, fish run- 
ning from three pounds upward. It pays to 

prepared for the occasional extraordi- 
nary, with good-sized lures and a lot of 
backing on the reel in case a big fish 
strikes. 

One Fourth of July, late in the evening, 

was casting for brook trout in a stream 
emptying into Lake Superior. I had not 
tempted a single fontinalis of more than 
two pounds. Then all at once I thought I 
was connected with a gymnastic express 
train—a 9-pound rainbow. 

On another occasion, during a lull in 
the activities of trout, I kept casting be- 
tween two islands, more to occupy my time 
than in the expectation of luring a fish. 
Presently something heavy hit. For a long 
time I could not make the fish come to 
the surface. When I did, I saw it was an 





Some prefer Teacher's “Highland 
Cream” Scotch Whisky because of 
its full body ... some commend its mel- 
lowness ... others praise its velvet 
smoothness and still others enthuse over 
its delightful flavour. All agree, however, 
in echoing the international verdict . . 
“Perfection of Old Scotch.”... Dis- 
tilled, aged and bottled in Scotland by 


WM. TEACHER & SONS, LTD. 
Glasgow and Lendon 
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New 
SYNCHRO 
MESH 
Gears always in 
mesh but ebsolutely 
FREE in free spool 








FREE-—Send for 
@ copy of our 
complete Fresh 
and Salt Water 
Catalog 
No. 35 





OCEAN CITY MFG. COMPANY 


1347 NOBLE STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Bean’s 1935 “Double L” Fly Rod 
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provements on this 
bamboo, cured by 


$13.50 postpaid. 
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natural, permanent, 
the professional silk windings. We are ready to put it up against 
any Rod on the market that sells up to $30. The case is genuine 
black calfskin with zipper opening. Our own manufacture. Lengths, 
8'2 and 9 feet. Weight 5 and 5'2 ounces. Price, Rod and Case, 


Rod the past year. Made of the highest grade 
the new heat process which brings out the 
light brown color and shows up to advantage 


Write for New Spring Catalog 


—- ———— 
: ia 
With the help of a professional fly caster we have made several im- $1 3-50 
ostpa 


Tested and Approved at 

the Boston Sportsman’s 

Show by William “Bill” 

Edson, World Profession- 

al Champion Distance Fly 
Caster. 


L. L. BEAN, Inc., 36 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 











FLY FISHERMEN 


CARRY-ALL 

. LIFETIME CREEL 
Carries creel, wad- 

ers, net, ete. Ha Broadhead, _body-fit- 
12 pockets for every ting type—15” long. 
thing needed on Sliding pin catch. Un- 
stream. Price, $6.50 breakable. Spar var- 

nished. Price, $4. 





mesh 
strongest 
to $7.50. 


Lightest and 


Order from your 
made $1.75 
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CHARDSON 
STEEL FISHING RODS 


Write for complete catalog 


RICHARDSON ROD & REEL COMPANY 


3152 North Sawyer Ave., Chicago, Illinois 





@ The Best Equipment You See on the 
® Stream Is Built by Ed Cumings 


Dealers: 
. LANDING NETS ers, 
Your trade will ‘ flies, 
be asking for Bent wood frame with 
these items hand-woven, waterproof 


Cumings Bldg. 


Flies, bass bugs, rain capes, boot suspend- 
leaders, priest knives, ethical spinner 
ete. ‘‘Fly , 
book by Ed Cumings, 


Fishing and Fly 
$1.50 


ED CUMINGS 





Tying’ 


Flint, Mich. 





Exclusive features and new designs 
for 1935. Handsome rods—outstand- 
ing values. Interlocking joints and 
nine other special features in one- 
piece solid or jointed tubular rods. 


Prices from $1.50 to $10.00 












and taking off 


Equipped with needle hook trigger-release for easy baiting 
fish. Shaped tong-blade for fastening bait giv 
ing that wounded minnow action that makes 
Choice of gold or silver 

$1.25. Send for yours TOD: 


E. G. LEIGHTON, 80 Chapman Street, Charlestown, 


LEIGHTON’S AUTOMATIC SPINNER 


A revolutionary new Idea For Salmon, Lakers & Togue 


$1.25 


with six hooks 








it a real killer. 
finish complete with 6 hooks ONLY 
AY. 





Patent applied for 
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immense laker, firmly hooked, but such a 
lazy big fellow that it rolled and flounced 
leisurely, more like a fat hog than anything 
I can think of. Although it weighed 18 
pounds, I have seen many a fish not one- 
fourth its size give me a better fight. Had 
it not been for a sufficient amount of back- 
ing on my reel, I do not think I could haye 
maintained contact with it during its first 
long and vigorous rush. 

I prefer to dodge the theories in regard 
to why trout strike feathered and hair 
lures, since the large fish seldom feed on 
insects. But when going after trout, wheth- 
er rainbow, brook, brown or steelhead, | 
use flies averaging in size from No, 4 to 
2/0. I have found that when you are forced 
to rough a fish away from rocks or log 
jams in big swift water the small hooks 
actually cut their way out or break, An- 
other thing that influences me in this 
selection of sizes is that experience in the 
bait-casting game over a long period has 
convinced me that large flies, no matter 
the coloration, are a hundred per cent more 
attractive than small flies. 


TANDARD bass and salmon flies are 

exceedingly dependable. Most hair flies 
with a small tag are equally effective. In 
my opinion, the feather-minnow types are 
the most alluring of all. 

During my early trials I was quite par- 
tial to the cork-bodied floating type, es- 
pecially with straight-eyed hooks. There 
came into my possession one day some 
underwater feather minnows, and my al- 
legiance has never swerved from them 
since. I reel slowly for a few feet, stop 
and let the bait sink a few feet, then re- 
sume reeling—proceeding in this manner 
until the entire retrieve is made. This 
makes the lure act like a struggling min- 
now, the long rooster hackles spreading 
and closing at every few feet of their 


journey. 
This is an especially attractive way of 
manipulating any lure if preceded by the 


silent casting method, particularly if there 
is a dead calm on big lakes such as Nipigon 
and many others of the North Country. 
The method is equally effective in quiet 
eddies of large rivers. When the least sea 
is on, big brook trout commence to fre- 
quent the shoals of bare rock, and I then 
reel more rapidly, not stopping until I have 
recovered the bait. An angler had best 
experiment in different waters in swift 
water fishing. Sometimes one style of re- 
trieving seems to be the best, but on an- 
other river very similar in characteristics 
the results may be quite the reverse. 

Lest some take issue with me concern- 
ing my preference for large underwater 
feather minnows, as defense I resort te my 
own experiences. On a northeast Georgia 
trout stream, from which no trout of more 
than two pounds had ever been taken, the 
first day I used a bait-casting outfit with 
a feather minnow I caught a_ rainbow 
weighing a little over 4 pounds. | 

Dogged persistence must be a part of the 
equipment of the modern bait-caster tor 
trout. He must continually be seeking and 
working the likely-looking places, as 4 
high-class bird dog seeks for quail, chick- 
en, woodcock or grouse. He must consider 
no likely spot barren until he has worke 
it thoroughly. Sometimes a big fellow will 
remain under a rock, disdainfully 1gnor- 
ing your bait, which you have placed close 
to him ten times in succession. On the 
eleventh cast you try something that & 
cites him, and he pounces on the bait 
viciously. 

Very frequently in clear water a trot 
follows your lure for a way, sees you afl 
retreats. If a big smallmouth under similar 
conditions catches sight of you, it is us 
less to coax him to strike for a long time 
Not so with a trout; either his memory ® 
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Re EY HOPE: 


short, or he has a contempt for your tricks. 
Stop casting immediately, get out of sight, 
rest fifteen minutes, then change your lure 
and present it where you did before. Fre- 
quently you will be agreeably surprised 
after the second or third cast. 

When fishing from a canoe, I cast out as 
far as possible in order that any fish inter- 
ested in the bait will not see me. If I sur- 
mise that a reef or a sunken rock con- 
ceals a big trout, I maneuver from behind 
and cast over it. I have to admit that some- 
times a careless caster with a big spoon 
who commits every possible error may for 
4 day or so bring in better catches than 
the most skilful caster. But luck is with 
the former for the time being only; in the 
long run, skill and caution will win. 

When bait-casting for trout toward 
rocky shore-lines from a canoe, I invari- 
ably bring a fly rod with me for a certain 
emergency. The certain emergency is when 
a large trout darts for my lure but suddenly 
changes its mind and returns to the depths. 
Then, if feasible, I begin casting for the 
big fellow from the shore-line with my fly 
rod and a large fly, and most times I get 
him. 

Last summer I rose a nice large brook 
trout along the south shore of Ste. Ignace 
Island in Lake Superior while casting with 
a small-sized wabbling spoon. The fish saw 
me almost simultaneously with his rush 
for the bait; whereupon he bored quickly 
for the quarters from which he had come. 
I landed about a huadred yards above the 
fish and, walking along the rocks toward 
him, began casting with my fly rod, using 
a large Professor fly. The trout rose at 
the third cast, saw me, as I wished him 
to do, swam leisurely toward the bait and 
disappeared as I made the pick-up. 

Instantly I retreated to the left of where 
the fish had risen from behind some rocks 
and changed my lure for a Babcock feather 
minnow. After waiting ten minutes I start- 
ed casting toward my former objective but 
from a point where I was invisible to the 
fish, At the second cast I hooked him. 
He was the most beautifully colored brook 
trout I had caught all season, and weighed 
very close to 6 pounds. 

The fascination of casting for brook 
trout is that it is a sport which constantly 
requires thought and study. The pleasure 
derived from creating and trying out new 
lures is unending, and you learn things 
about trout of all varieties which you never 
heard or knew before. 


TROUT IN THE DEVIL’S GARDEN 
(Continued from page 31) 


skinny companion mentally girded up his 
loins, so to speak, and started. His long 
legs bore him majestically up to the shrub. 
He grasped it and swung. And then he 
was flat on his back and sliding slowly 
down that shelving rock, the green branch 
still clutched in his hand like a banner of 
spring. Widespread legs and arms fruit- 
lessly clutching at the slippery rock, his 
Progress poolward was slow but painfully 
sure, 

I found the scene amusing. The chap 
responsible for luring me on a devilishly 
hot and scratchy hike was about to have 
his ego deflated in icy water, as mine had 
melted away along the sweltering trail. 

\s the water poured into his shoes he 
let out a groan. As his legs followed he 
gazed at me, mute and imploring, afraid to 
yell lest it hasten the inevitable plunge. 
Then there was a sudden slip, and with a 
despairing shout he vanished in the inky 
depths. Bits of debris, such as a hat and 
= joints of a dismounted fly-rod and a 
ranch of olive green, floated on the dis- 


turbed surface. 


co hen the waves parted again. I smoothed 
yn ¢ 


urthful fac e into a loc Ik ot grave con- 
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MADE AS HE WOULD 


HAVE IT MADE 


This beautiful reel which was designed 


by the late Walter Marhoff to exemplify in 
a single reel his ideal of beauty, utility and 
worth, is now made in the Shakespeare 
shop by workmen who knew and loved him 
as a man, a great designer, and a marvelous 
craftsman. 


Each Marhoff reel is made as he would 


have made it, carefully, lovingly, to see 
how much merit can be incorporated in 
a reel. 


With its jeweled end bearings, its inter- 


changeable parts, each precisioned to an 
accuracy of less than 1/1000 of an inch, 
the Marhoff reel, when completed, is as 
nearly absolutely perfect as it is humanly 
possible to make it. 


Other fine Shakespeare reels are made 


which range in price from the True Blue 
at $2.00 to the Super Reel at $25.00. All 
are Honor Built—to be Honor Sold to you 
by reliable dealers with the Shakespeare 
Guarantee of quality, service and satisfac- 
tion, 


SPECIAL OFFER 
and FREE 8Opage Catalog 






“One Drop’’ Oiler 12¢ 
Jeweler’s Screw Driver {2c 
80 page Fishing Guide Catalog 
FREE or all for 20c postpaid. 
Send coupon today. 


KALAMAZOO 


MICHIGAN 








SUPER REEL No. 1975 


Known throughout the world as Shake- 
Speare’s masterpiece, this Super Reel is 
sold with an Unlimited, Unqualified Shake- 
speare Guarantee for the full life time of 
its purchaser. Price $25.00. 





CRITERION No. 1960 


Universally accepted as the “Criterion by 
which a perfect reel can be judged.’’ Its 
smooth, powerful, silent performance as- 
sures a life time of pleasure-giving ser- 
vice. Price $6.00. 


New Criterion No. 1961 Price $5.00 


SHAKESPEARE COMPANY | 
| 412 Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Cj Inclosed is 20c for Oiler and Screw Driver | 
C) Please send your new 80 pg. Catalog 
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BRISTOL 


BAMBOO RODS 






BUILT FOR EXPERTS 


BY EXPERTS 








THE FAMOUS 
F-12 
BAMBOO 
FLY ROD 


$16°° 


Read these specifications. You might have 
made them yourself. 











Selected Tonkin cane—heat tempered by 
Edwards. Six-strip ‘“‘affinity-bond” con- 
struction. Perfectly balanced. 


Ferrules of nickel silver. Tops of black 
steel. Windings of black and white jasper 
silk with red trim. And a varnishing proc- 
ess that gives finer, more lasting finish. 


A beautiful rod! And reasonable, too! Com- 
plete with extra tip in heavy cloth, parti- 
tioned case—only $16.50. Four different 
lengths—8—81,—9—91/, feet. 


Another Good Fly Rod 


Bristol F-7 — known affectionately as “Old 
Meat in the Pot”. Complete with extra tip 
—only $12.00. Four lengths—8—814,— 


9—91f, feet. 
FRE New Catalog of Bristol 
Bamboo Rods, Steel Rods, 
Lines and Reels. Write today. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
224 Horton Street Bristol, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Agent: The Phil B. Bekeart Co., 731 Market Street 
San Francisco, Cal, 


FISHING TACKLE 





cern and helped my blowing companion to 
scramble ashore. As he panted for breath 
and poured streams of water from his 
shirt and breeches and creel I remarked 
that the pool was spoiled for further fish- 
ing. 

“Let’s go swimming then,” was his in- 
stant reply. “The water’s fine.” 

I started to shake my head, but sudden- 
ly realized how hot and sweaty I was. My 
body itched where my ripped clothes 
clung. I was a mass of cactus spines and 
skinned knees and bumped elbows and 
sunburn. The smooth pool beckoned, and 
I pulled off my clothes. The chill bite of 
the water made me gasp as I tested it 
with a big toe, but once immersed I felt 
like a ten-year-old sporting in the old 
swimmin’ hole. Deep in the soothing 
depths, I looked up and scoffed at the 
stark cliffs roasting above. 

Scrambling out wondrously refreshed, 
we hungrily attacked the lunch, which 
luckily reposed in my dry creel. With it 
washed down and cigarettes aglow, we 
stretched out for a brief rest on a brace 
of flat rocks. 

I was almost asleep when something 
like a molten needle drove into my leg 
and stuck there, burning. Frantically I 
grabbed and discovered a half-inch black 
ant with bulldog jaws driven in to the 
hilt. Our rocks were aswarm with the 
vicious little brutes. 

Routed by the insect invasion, we pro- 
ceeded on our way and entered a syivan 
swale where trees had sprung up in a bit 
of soil. Green grass was about; wild 
flowers made the air sweet. Here the 
stream ran chuckling down a steep notch 
in the bedrock. Halfway along its course 
was a boiling pot-hole thick with foam. 
Curiously I dropped in the fly, and instant- 
ly a hooked trout was dashing round and 
round in the cramped swirl. 

That rill and its inhabitants amazed me. 
I salute the chap who first discovered that 





IN the May issue, H. L. Betten 
has another splendid trout story, 
“RIVER OF THE GIANTS.” 
Not only will it make you want 
to go fishing, but it’s packed full 
of information that will help 
you fill your creel. 














bit of permanent water and stocked it. We 
fished only during the heat of the day and 
found the trout striking with abandon. 
Morning and evening fishing would prob- 
ably be superb, but I will never know. 

By now it was late afternoon and time 
to be starting the homeward climb. With 
the drowsy hum of insects the only sound 
about, we sat down to wait for the missing 
ones. We waited and waited, smoked ciga- 
rettes, yelled, fired off Humeston’s pistol, 
and waited some more. Then at last there 
came a faint hail from far up the cajion. 

It was fully a half hour later that we 
heard a clatter of falling rock and the 
heads of Kim and Gordon appeared. Wild- 
eyed they were, hair in every direction, 
dirty, sweaty, faces drawn and gray with 
fatigue, clothes in tatters. They flopped 
panting at our feet. 

“Devil of a place!” puffed Gordon. 
“Thought we never would catch up.” 

I looked at their fish and laughed. Kim 
had three very dry, dusty and bedraggled 
trout on a stick. Gordon had five equally 
defunct trophies. Neither of the boys had 
carried creels. 

At my laugh, Kimberly spoke up in de- 
fense. “We didn’t have time to fish. Too 
busy trying to catch up. Spent the whole 
day climbing big rocks and then climbing 
down again. What a pair of pals you guys 
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turned out to be!” He glared accusingly 
at Humeston and myself. “And who jn 
h thought up this fool trip, anyway?” 
he finished wrathfully. 

I value the memory of many a moment 
on that miniature stream, but I would like 
to forget the journey from its hidden pools 
to the ridge above. Up over cliffs, up 
through tearing brush, up, up forever in 
a sweltering cloud of heat. I remember 
Humeston giving us each a helping hand 
and carrying our rods part of the way, 
And then, suddenly we were on top. 

We had rested for perhaps five minutes 
when someone timidly remarked that the 
fishing ought to be good out on the barge 
next Sunday. We managed to laugh, and 
then all agreed that the old barge with its 
comfortable bunks and handy restaurant, 
with its ice-cold drinks and bait smell and 
tangled lines and crowds was, after all, a 
very fine place to fish. 

As we stood up with creaking joints to 
begin the car-ward trek I glanced back 
into the dimming cafion. The shadows 
were low and black among the rocks, 
Down, miles down, lay the hidden, elfin 
rill, And I caught a tiny glimpse of the 
big pool as the falling rays of the sun 
struck its placid face. Up through the 
gathering gloom it sent a sudden, final 
spark as a last farewell from the Devil's 
Garden. 





TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 39) 


May 12,” writes Mr. Anderson, “my wife 
and I spent the entire day fishing the 
smaller streams for brook trout. At the 
end of the day our combined catch was 
nine fish that were large enough to keep. 
This was not very exciting sport; so we 
decided to try for some bigger fish on 
Sunday. 

“The day was a nasty one for fishing, 
due to a steady drizzle of rain. I had 
fished from 7 :30 in the morning until after 
lunch without even so much as a strike. 
Arriving at a pool that looked very prom- 
ising, I put on one of my favorite bass 
lures—a South Bend Fly-Oreno—with the 
thought in mind that I might catch a few 
bass. Imagine my surprise when I hooked 
into a fish on the first cast! It was a rain- 
bow trout that weighed exactly 5% pounds. 

“Standing in almost the same spot, I 
hooked and landed two other rainbows 
that weighed about 6 pounds each. 

“Moving down-stream toward the end 
of the pool, I made several casts without 
getting a rise. Then, without the slightest 
warning, the big fellow struck. I knew im- 
mediately that I had hooked into a very 
large fish. Right from the start it was im- 
possible for me to do anything with him. 
Realizing that he would strip my thirty 
yards of line off the reel, I began follow- 
ing him. When he went south, so did I. 

“It was at this point of the battle that I 
found out what good tackle can do. I fell 
down several times, but my automatic reel 
took care of the slack. My rod was literal- 
ly tied into a knot most of the time. At 
the end of about ten minutes of dashing 
after him, I knew that unless I beached 
him in a hurry I would probably have to 
sit down in the stream and take a rest. 
Fortunately, he headed for shore on the 
next run. I finally caught up with him, 
and kept right on going for the shore, 
literally dragging him after me. 

“The foregoing will no doubt cause 
many of you past masters of fishing to 
laugh and scoff at the crude method by 
which I finally landed this trout. This 
little tale is not written, however, with 
any thought in mind of showing my prow- 
ess as a trout fisherman. It is written 
merely for those who are beginners sw 
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‘No Fly Fishewunan’s 
Kit Box is Complete 


witTHouT U 


KA-BAR KNIFE" 


one Writes Zane Grey, 
on servicea e 

biede for general use; a the famous author 
sturdy Ly of scissors i an 

imming flies, cutting gu 
wine: 6 combination dis- sportsman 
gorger, cap-lifter and fine 
file that is magnetized for selecting flies or hooks; a reamer 
or pick for making flies and general uses; and a screw 
driver for repairing reels. y 

Length clesed—4'/2”. ee $4.50 

The finest knife that any fly fisherman could want. 

See it at your dealer's today. If he hasn't it in stock, 
ask him to order direct from us. 


Union Cutlery Cone 


EVEN tools in one—a 














FARLOW'S 


SUPER ENGLISH 


FISHING TACKLE 


LINES, FLIES, LEADERS, ETC, 
A SPECIALITY 


BY TEST—THE BEST 
Catalogue and Pamphlet post free 


C. FARLOW & CoO., Ltd. 
The Angling Specialists 
Il Panton Street, Haymarket 
LONDON, S. W. |., ENGLAND 














no? ZINIK’S 


New 1935 CATALOG 


NATION'S MOST OUTSTANDING 
SPORTING GOODS HOUSE OF 


Sensational Values 
Our Catalog illustrates thousands of Hunt- 


ing and Fishing Necessities! 


LINIK 


SPORTING GOODS 
1024 Seventeenth Sr 
Denver, Colorado 











DRY ° $20 
st © Custom-Built Rods 2 
The success of trout fishing depends on a per- 
feetly balanced rod. I can DUPLICATE your 
oid rod or overhaul it so you will be all set 
to “bring home the bacon.” 


WILLIAM FRUCHTING, Hudson, N. Y. 
Stiff hackled dry flies $2.40 per dz. All patterns. 








Send for fly samples and further information. 








MORE FISHING~—LESS FUSSING 
Special Spring Offer! 

Six new nymphs and two new streamers 
—unequalled for trout. All for $1.00—in- 
cluding 132-page tackle catalog. (Catalog 
only, 10c). FREE—list of fly and leader 
makers’ supplies. 

Write today. Aue Sure 


8065-1 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mich. 





as I am. It will, or at least it should, 
prove to them that using the best of tackle 
will sometimes make up for what they 
don’t know about the art of trout fishing. 
It is a very certain bet that without good 
equipment, I would have lost this fish.” 

Second Prize went to John Skulan, who 
caught a beautiful rainbow weighing 16 
pounds 14 ounces in Fish Creek near Ash- 
land, Wisconsin. It measured 3634 inches 
in length and 1934 inches in girth, and was 
taken on a Whiskerteez Fly on June 7, 
1934. 

“I had my fly behind a big stump,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Skulan, “when I heard a 
splash, and my fly started traveling with 
considerable speed. Putting on all the pres- 
sure I dared with my thumb, I slowly 
stopped the line from running out any 
further, but I had all I could do to hold 
the fish. Now and then I purposely gave 
him a little slack to make him think that 
he was free. Most unfortunately, I did 
not have my landing net with me, but at 
that I doubt whether it would have been 
big enough to handle the monster that I 
had on the end of my line. 

“After about fifteen minutes of hard 
fighting, my prize-winner gave up. Grad- 
ually I worked him in closer to shore, 
but just as I thought I had him complete- 
ly played out he made a bee-line for 
deep water again. I stopped him, however, 
without a great deal of difficulty, and then 
once more began working him toward 
shore. At last I brought him into shallow 
water and worked around in back of him. 
I then threw him on to the sand-bar with 
my hands. The battle of about twenty 
minutes was over.” 

William E. Bailey came in third with a 
rainbow trout weighing 10% pounds from 
the Platte River of Michigan. This fish, 
which measured 29 inches in length and 
15 inches in girth, was taken on May 4, 
1934, on a squirrel-tail fly. 

In a letter to us, Mr. Bailey says: “The 
fish I am entering is one of three that I 
caught on the same day They weighed 
8%, 9% and 10% pounds, respectively. 
As a matter of fact, I hooked twelve big 
fellows on the same day on which I 
caught these three and lost nine of them.” 

Mr. Bailey goes on to state: “I caught 
the big trout on a dry squirrel-tail No. 
8 fly of my own make, and because of this 
fact I am especially proud—pardonably, 
I hope—of my achievement.” 

. 

HEN he gives a few observations 

which contain more than just a grain 
of truth. “I almost always seem to get 
some nice trout,” he says, “probably be- 
cause I have made a study of these fish 
for as long as I can remember. When fish- 
ing for trout, I have found that it is not 
always the most perfect caster who gets 
all the fish. It depends upon the amount of 
study one puts into his fishing and the 
amount of judgment used in making casts. 
I have generally found that there are many 
little things which some of the fancy fly 
experts overlook in actual fishing, but 
which produce results of the utmost value.” 

We agree with Mr. Bailey. 

A rainbow trout weighing 9 pounds 14 
ounces won Fourth Prize for John C. 
Edlund, who caught his fish in Green 
Lake, Fayetteville, New York, on April 
14, 1934. It measured 305% inches in length 
and 17% inches in girth, and was taken on 
a South Bend Trout-Oreno No. 971. 

Fifth Prize was taken by John L. 
Westrum, whose 8'4-pound rainbow was 
caught in the Reservation River, Grande 
Marais, Minnesota, on July 12, 1934. The 
fish was caught on a Pflueger Brown 
Hackle fly. It measured 28 inches in length 
and 14 inches in girth. Mr. Westrum says: 
“The local taxidermist who mounted my 
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What a buy! What a bargain! Buck Skein 
prices were never lower, no, not even in 
1932 when all prices touched bottom. 
During the past year these Jackets were 
purchased by thousands, yes, hundreds of 
thousands at higher prices. Think of it a 
seven dollar Buck Skein for five dollars 
and fifty cents! 


100% WATERPROOF 


You could play a fire-hose on my improved Buck 
Skein fabric and though the force of water would 
knock you over, not a drop could seep through. This 
process, developed exclusively for me by Du Pont, 
will keep you bone dry in the worst storm, 
Whether Buck Skein is worn by Admiral Byrd in 
the fierce gales of the Antarctic, or whether you wear 
Buck Skein to hunt in, fish in, or as a general utility 
jacket, whether it be water, wind, or freezing col 

the natural heat of your body is locked in and the 
weather is shut out. 

Buck Skein is as soft and velvety as a downy 
suede. Its light weight and superb tailoring allow 
plenty of body freedom. And it wears—it wears 
like saddle leather. And washes beautifully. 

The soft cotton fleece lining adds its warm com- 
fort. Slashed re-inforced pockets are cut deep and 
extra big; ‘“Cossack’”’ self-bottom, as illustrated, 
with Slide fastener; or you can save money by buy- 
ing the Buttoned Jacket. My new shade “Honey 
brown” is a deep tobacco brown fabric that doesn’t 
show dirt easily. It’s a honey. 


GO TO YOUR DEALER and see these amazing 
values. Go now. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
then mail the coupon, enclose your check or 
money order, and I’ll send you your Buck Skeins 
quick—and prepay carrying charges. You will be 
crazy about these Buck Skeins, but if not I’ll refund 


your money. Yours Truly, 


Buch’ Sts, O% 


% LUSTBERG, NAST & CO., Inc., Makers 
212 Fifth Ave., Dept. C-4, New York City 
See that I get my new Buck Skein Jacket in 

the style checked: 
jacket pictured above with Slide $5.50 0 
e same Jacket with Buttons $5.00 2 


Here’s my check [ or money order () 
(Your money refunded if not satisfied) 
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Rising to 
the FLY 


Soon the song of the reel will 
be heard on the stream, the 
swish of the line through the 
air and the sudden ripple as 
the trout rises to the fly. 
Are you prepared with 
rod, reel, line, clothes and 
accessories for the season? 
If not, write to us. We offer 
you quick service by mail 
and as courteous as if you 
came personally to our Shop. 


Standard rods of domestic and 
foreign manufacture, 


$1.80 to $65.00 


Standard Trout reels of domestic 
and foreign manufacture, 


$1.00 to $24.00 


Level and tapered fly casting 
lines of all leading makes, 


85¢ to $13.75 


Large selection of both wet and 
dry flies per doz., $1.20 to $3.00 


Fishing Line Dryer . . $2.50 
Fishing Line Storage Rack, $3.75 
Fly Maker’s Kit _.. . . $12.50 
Angler’s Tackle Box . $3.50 
Copper Leader Box . . $2.20 
Combination Priest-Knife, $2.00 


ABERCROMBIE 
& Fitcu Co. 


The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


a 


CHICAGO STORE: 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Ave. 














fish has advised me that this is probably 
the largest rainbow trout on record for the 
state of Minnesota. This is also the opinion 
of all of the sportsmen with whom I have 
come in contact here in Minnesota.” 

Edward Gillam took Sixth Prize with 
a rainbow weighing 8 pounds 2 ounces and 
measuring 28 inches in length and 16% 
inches in girth. This, too, is a Michigan 
fish, having come from the Little Manistee 
River, where it was taken on May 12, 
1934, on a No. 8 squirrel-tail fly. 


SOUTH AMERICA ON NOTHING 
(Continued from page 27) 


thatched dwellings. I could also see human 
beings—naked brown men, women and 
children—wandering about. Then my eye 
caught sight of two dugout canoes tied to 
the bank. One appeared to be about forty 
feet long, and the other less than half that 
length. Instantly this gave me an idea. 

Going back into the jungle, I cut a long, 
thin pole. Then I crept quietly along to 
the river’s edge and sat down in a clump 
of brush where I could watch both the 
boats and the dwellings. The insects almost 
drove me crazy, and still I watched and 
waited. Gradually the sun set and dark- 
ness came. Slowly the fires under the 
thatched roofs died and the voices ceased. 
Cautiously I crawled along the margin of 
the river toward the boats. 

Over the far eastern rim of the jungle, 
a great rosy moon was starting to rise. At 
length I stood up and ran as fast as I 
could with my tent, gun and long pole to- 
ward the boats. With one slash of my 
machete I cut the grass rope with which 
the largest canoe was tied and gave the 
boat a push out into midstream. It sailed 
smoothly off on the current. With another 
slash I freed the smaller canoe, quietly put 
my duffel into it and pushed it out as I 
stepped into it, rifle in hand. 

Evidently the unsuspecting natives were 
all still asleep in their primitive hammocks, 
and I was soon poling downstream at a 
rapid pace. With a sigh of relief I sat 
down in the stern once more on my way 
eastward toward civilization, which I was 
destined finally to reach a year and a half 
later. 

I traveled all night and soon after day- 
light turned up a creek to camp for the 
day, hidden from pursuers. After a long, 
hot sleep I awoke late in the afternoon and 
built a fire of hardwood, which makes lit- 
tle smoke. Then I prowled along the creek 
in search of something for my supper. All 
I could find was a sloth hanging upside 
down from a branch of a vine-covered tree. 

I cut and pointed a pole to use as a 
spear, and started to climb the tree. About 
half-way up, however, I met up with a 
horde of long black ants, which promptly 
descended upon me with murderous intent. 
I slapped at a few, and they emitted a 
strong, unpleasant odor. Each bit with the 
tenacity of a piranha, and the result was 
like being poked with a red-hot iron. 

As I quickly slid downward hordes of 
these creatures swarmed upon me. Franti- 
cally I let go and fell to the ground in a 
tangle of vines, thorns and ants. Each in- 
dividual ant seemed to bite harder than 
the one before. I rushed toward the creek, 
and then remembered the piranhas and 
their liking for slow, dark waters. Almost 
crazed by now, I tore off my ragged 
clothes and spent several minutes gleefully 
murdering ants, at the same time pulling 
out little chunks of my own hide, 

Eventually I got dressed, still burning as 
though I had been boiled in oil, and went 
back to see about the sloth—determined to 
get him if I had to use up every cartridge 
that remained in my belt. The silly thing 
was still hanging upside down in antedilu- 
vian somnolence and as I came up seemed 
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to let go one long hand to thumb his funny 
little nose at me. Bringing the rifle up to 
my shoulder, I took careful aim so that 
one cartridge would be all that was neces. 
sary. Sloth meat wrapped in wide banana 
leaves and baked in the coals of a jungle 
fire with lily roots is very good eating, if 
you are not terribly particular about your 
food. 

A few days later I fell ill again. I be- 
came so weak that I could hardly raise the 
pole with which I had been propelling and 
guiding the canoe. Feeling certain that jt 
was imperative that I reach the dwelling 
place of some one of my own breed, I built 
a shelter of palm leaves over the stern of 
my canoe and lay under it, weakly en- 
deavoring to guide the course of my craft 
by dragging the pole in the water behind 
it. I even stopped listening for the roar of 
rapids; sometimes I hoped that I might 
drift into such a turmoil as had caused me 
to lose my canvas canoe and have it over 
with, or drift on to a contingent of natives 
who would fill me full of spears and take 
my bewhiskered head back to their thatch- 
ed-roof abode to be dried and preserved to 
show their grandchildren. 

Two days later, as I lay in the back of 
the canoe and in delirium gazed almost un- 
seeingly at the panorama of jungle scenery 
that I was passing, I rather vaguely was 
aware of a large dugout canoe moving out 
from the shore toward me. Beyond it I 
fancied I saw the tops of several thatched 
dwellings. I sat upright, managed to get 
hold of my rifle and desperately decided 
to go out fighting. As the dugout canoe 
came closer I raised the rifle and tried my 





‘THE practical article for next 

month is written by Ellwood 
Colahan. He calls it, “TROUT 
IN FAST WATER.” If you're 
not the best trout fisherman in 
your neck of the woods, you can 
learn a lot from the experiences of 
this veteran angler. 














best to keep the end of it from swinging 
around in circles. Then I was aware that 
a man was standing up in the bow of the 
approaching craft with both hands raised 
high in the air. 

“Yo son amigo,” 
Spanish. 

My rifle dropped, and the big wooden 
canoe swung alongside my own craft. A 
half-naked man grabbed hold of my boat 
and made a line fast to it. Then I seemed 
to become very drowsy and went to sleep. 

A few days later I learned that this was 
the trading post of Jose Gonzales, the only 
trader operating on the upper reaches ot 
the Rio Guaviare. I had left Bogota m 
August, and it was the middle of March 
when one of Gonzales’ men had pushed out 
to take my stolen canoe in tow and later 
carry me up to the trading post. 

I was nursed through my illness by the 
kindly care of Jose. Even this hard-bitten 
Bolivian, who occupied a most unique place 
among the head-hunting natives about him, 
openly expressed amazement that I had 
been able to come through alive. Although 
he had lived in the section for six years, 
he had never been more than a day’s jour- 
ney up the river. He was married to two 0 
the native women. ] 

After talking it over, it was decided 
that I should remain as Jose’s partner. 
This accomplished, I settled down. until 
June of the following year. I would pos- 
sibly still be sitting on the banks of the 
Rio Guaviare were it not for the fact that 
the natives in the district went on the wat- 
path. After being repelled twice, they final- 
ly managed to storm the trading post 
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can't whip this hook! 


B™ swift and powerful fish of every kind 
must fight the leader, line or rod when it 
is a Mustad Key Brand Hook they have 
grabbed. Leaping, jerking, bull-dog shaking 
... nothing will break or bend these hooks. 
Made in Norway of the world’s strongest 
hook steel—by the world’s largest hook man- 
ufacturers. Established over a century— 
Mustad Hooks are built to hook quick and 
hold on to a finish. Improved patterns, right 
for fresh-water and salt-water fishing. Buy 
them at any good tackle dealers. Single, 
double, treble types. Ringed, snelled, in arti- 
ficial flies, on baits, spinners, Jures of all 
kinds. Be sure to ask for MUSTAD Hooks, 
©. MUSTAD & SON, Est. 1832, OSLO, NORWAY 
NEW YORK: 302 Broadway- LOS ANGELES: 108 W. 2nd St, 


Write Nearest Address for Fish Hook Folder—FREE 


USTAD 


Key}Prand FISH HOOKS 








Hildebrandt’s HINTS 
‘, helped me get ‘em 


= You, too, may have a FREE 
copy of my “Hints” . . . tells 
you about Hildebrandt flies and 
spinners for fly fishing, bait cast- 
ing, trolling, or still-fishing. 
Gives you a lot of hints about 
using baits for better luck in 
fishing, from folks who’ve been 
there. 






Don’t be without a copy of this 
book . + « yours for the asking . . . I'll mail it 
FREE the day your request comes in. 


HILDEBRANDT 





LOGANSPORT 641 High St. INDIANA 
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e SEVEN years 


++ it’s still straight and true—jus 
good as the day Ibought it. Tewbe 
buy aGRANGER, you'll own arodthat 
lastsa—one that will give you pleasure 
and satisfaction for years to come. 


Real Quality—at a 
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Rods are DEPENDABLE 
rods. They are known from coast to 
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nee akin Zoe's fly rods feature a wonderful 
‘ocking-serew reel seat. Made in your favorite 


weight and length. Priced within yeur reach— 
to $60.50. 


Ask YOUR Dealer—or Write 
for New Catalog—Sent FREE 
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massacring eighteen of our people, includ- 
ing one of Jose’s wives and his four-year- 
old son. We were compelled to flee out of 
the country in a big dugout canoe, arriv- 
ing at the town of San Fernando de Ata- 
bapo on the Orinoco River. 

After some difficulty, I managed to get 
back to New York—somewhat the wiser 
regarding the life of a lone white man 
on an unknown jungle river in South 
America. I was glad that I had made the 
trip, but was completely satisfied and had 
no desire to do it again. 

THE Env 


OLD WARDEN ON IDLING 
GEARS 


(Continued from page 13) 


to get Government money to keep folks 
fed and warm. They don’t see where, with 
better plannin’, they might make every 
dollar give us somethin’ like a hundred 
cents’ worth of good. 

“A lad from the Biological Survey was 
through a while back, and I had a talk 
with him. He said his outfit hadn’t been 
consulted in lots and lots of cases where 
drainage projects were under way and that 
specially in Tennessee, Missouri and 
Connecticut plenty of damage to marshes 
had been done. 

“Yon’ll find the same thing happenin’ in 
road work. For years us sportsmen have 
been workin’ with highway departments to 
give song and game birds a chance to nest 
along the highways, and lots of the states 
were showin’ progress along that line. 
Then comes your Federal money for the 
askin’, you might say, and every here and 
there you'll see a gang of Federal-paid 
men out just polishin’ up the right-of-ways 
until a cricket would have a hard time 
findin’ a hide. 

“I’m told that on the start-off the 
C.C.C. did a lot of damage in spots where 
they didn’t have the right kind of super- 
vision. And if you’re around any men from 
the National Park Service and keep your 
ears open you're likely to hear some 
pretty hot debates as to whether or not 
the big parks are bein’ roaded to death. 
With all the labor they’ve had, it’s been 
a temptation to build roads, all right. 

“Take the Reclamation Service, or 
what used to be called that, anyhow— 
which is gettin’ back to ducks again. The 
Government has been reclajmin’ land here 
and there right along. Everybody except 
the folks in the neighborhood of the job 
have mostly been opposed to it, with all 
this talk of too much land in cultivation 
floatin’ around. But always your local in- 
fluence was strong enough to keep her 
goin’. Why, I’m told that the Reclamation 
Service alone has spoiled more duck lakes 
and marshes this year than the Biological 
Survey can restore. Maybe they’ve got an 
argument. Maybe that land is more im- 
portant for some other use. But it looks 
to me as if these things ought to be de- 
cided on before the jobs are started.” 

He fastened one button of his jacket 
and squinted to the southward where a 
string of black ducks took their homeward 
flight into the murky east. 

“The trouble,” he said, “is similar to 
that which ailed the car I just pushed out 
of here.” 

“What was that?” asked Steve. “Seems 
to me that maybe there’s been too much 
starting. His starter wouldn’t work at 


THE 


“It wouldn’t work,” replied the other, 
brushing at his mustache and chuckling, 
“because the gears wouldn’t mesh, We’ve 
got a lot of fine gears in Washington. 
Leastwise, I’m goin’ to keep on thinkin’ 
and hopin’ they’re fine gears until they’re 
proved to be somethin’ else. But there are 
too danged many of ’em runnin’ idle, Go- 












he 
hardly believe it os 
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SHIPPING PORT 
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If you prefer Rye, ask 
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Rye whiskey. 
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I'M TOUGH 


There are fly lines —and fly lines, but 
there is only one “Saline.” | have seen 
many new ideas and many new finishes 
come and go, both foreign and domestic, 
but year after year my list of fishing 
companions steadily increases. 


What does the fly-caster need that | 
don't offer better than any other fly line? 
FLEXIBILITY? — Just try me once. 
TOUGHNESS? — I originated the tough 
enamel finish, ACCURACY? — I'll make 
a showing even if you're not so good. 
LONG SERVICE? — When you pick me, 
you've got an all-season fishing companion. 


Don't waste time—or money—old 
man, if you want a good dependable fly 
line, pick one that all the big shots use — 
ask your dealer for Gladding's "Saline" 
and then go out and enjoy yourself. 


M 


P’'m made in 7 sizes—12 to 42 lb. test. 


Proo Catalog 


Write us for catalog 
| illustrating and describing 









BIG FISH 


— iL 
TRANSPARENT 


Hedden's Ss a eee.” 





NOT made of Wood—Indestructible 


Real fish-fiesh appeal. In original Underwater model, 
also in two new Floating models —“‘Regular”’ $1.00, 
and “‘Jointed’’ $1.25. Length, 23 in. Weight, 5% oz. 


Two New “‘Shore-Minnow”’ Finishes 


“Silver-shiner’’, and “Iridescent Green’’ —exclu- 
sively Heddon. Amazingly life-like, duplicating ap- 
pearance of those transparent little shore-minnows. 
Also all standard finishes. 


FREE! Heddon’s New Catalog with lat- 
; est Bait Chart and ‘‘How to Catch 
More Fish.” Tells What to use, 
When and How. Send for it. (129) 


fa, JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
tims Dept. F-41, Dowagiac, a4 















in’ lickety-split, usin’ up a lot of juice, 
runnin’ nice and smooth, but not tyin’ in 
with any other gears. See what I mean? 

“Now, there ain’t any reason why these 
gears shouldn’t be meshed. It’s just sensi- 
ble that they should be. I hear that two 
of ’em are commencin’ to get together fine 
and are about ready to do what should 
have been done long ago. The Forest 
Service and Biological Survey, I’m told, 
are gettin’ along fine. They’re goin’ onto 
each other’s projects and make studies 
and practice their specialties there. The 
Survey, for instance, will lay out game 
programs for all the National Forests, 
while the Forest Service will look into 
all the new refuges and game preserves 
the Survey gets and draw up a practical 
forestry program for ’em. 

“That’s the way it should be. Maybe a 
little polite but vigorous question-askin’ 
here and there would help it along in 
other departments. Maybe you two boys 
can ask some questions of old man Peters, 
who is interested only in puttin’ men to 
work and who maybe can’t quite tell a 
mosquito from a widgeon; and you might 
ask questions in Washington about the 
same thing. It’s kind of like yeast, under- 
stand. I mean, droppin’ in questions which 
are well thought up will act like yeast 
right often. They'll change the nature of 
the whole mixture, once they really get 
workin’, 

“No, boys, it ain’t likely what’s hap- 
pened here today will happen anywhere 
in the country again. One outfit gettin’ 
ready to restore a marsh and another fixin’ 
to drain one in the same township. It’s 
kind of outlandish, the way it happened. 
But it’s an example of what’s gone on 
here and there aplenty, I’m afraid. And it’s 
an indication of how bad things might 
get unless somebody starts askin’ ques- 
tions. 

“It’s comin’ dark,” he said, “and it’s 
goin’ to be cool. I guess I’ll start on so’s 
you boys won't be delayed any longer. 
But,” he said, “if you think up a real good 


question that might be put to somebody 


who is maybe, perhaps, possibly speedin’ 


| an idling gear up too fast, why just blow 








your horn, and I'll stop and listen to it.” 


OLD BANDTAIL 
(Continued from page 25) 

at which they leave their perches is as 
great as that of quail or grouse on the 
rise, and the flight is more disconcerting. 

Among other peculiarities, bandtails 
often drop from great heights like a 
plummet, with wings drawn close to the 
body in order to accelerate speed. Then, 
when it appears certain they will be dash- 
ed to pieces on the ground far below, out 
go the wings in the very nick of time, and 
with a few jerky flaps to break the fall 
they alight as softly as_ thistle-down. 
Pigeons often plunge from the highest 
cliffs in Yosemite and King’s River Cai- 
on, and this was a common occurrence 
from the high stratified clay cliffs along 


ithe shores of Puget Sound. 


“River-Runt-SPOOK” 


| shotgun, a close approach is seldom pos- 


In hunting pigeons in the timber with a 


sible, particularly when they perch high 
up in dead trees. They occupy these as 
lookout and loafing stations and, with eyes 
sharp as a hawk’s, see practically every- 
thing within a radius of one hundred yards 
or more. Your best bet is to follow birds 
which alight in heavily foliaged trees, 
making the stalk stealthily as possible be- 
hind intervening growths. 

The bandtail’s hearing is very acute, 
and he seems to know intuitively when 
your eye is actually on him. In that case 
he stops not on the order of his going, 
generally from the lee side of a horizontal 
branch and with a loud clapping of wings. 
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Assuming he is within range, four times 
out of five you must snap-shoot as he a 
pears momentarily in a clear, between the 
branches. That will likely be your sole 
chance to connect, for instantly he dodges 
behind protective cover. 

The most practical plan when still-hunt- 
ing in the forest is for two gunners to hunt 
together. Strategical circling by one of 
the other is apt to place a gun where it 
can do execution as the sly bird attempts 
to vamoose. But the shooter must remain 
out of sight as he circles the bird's posi- 
tion. Otherwise it will cleverly resort to 
a safer line of retreat. 

There will be instances, too, when pig- 
eons which have been marked down ac- 
curately will hide in leafy jungles 150 
feet or more above the ground and refuse 
to flush. They are hard to locate under 





you bass fishermen, take no- 
tice. “DANCE OF THE 
WEED BEDS,” by Major 
Charles E. Cox, Jr., in the May 
issue, is a delightful story of sport 
with black bass. Don’t miss it. 











the circumstances, and in this and other 
connections good binoculars will prove 
invaluable. Moreover, a close-shooting 
gun and a stiff load of No. 7’s is the right 
kind of prescription with which to fold 
them up. These tough-fibered and stout- 
hearted birds can certainly take punish- 
ment. 

Experienced gunners, acquainted with 
the local habitats of pigeons, usually prefer 
to take a stand either along a known fly- 
way or in proximity to a feeding area or 
lookout station. In any instance, they make 
it a point to be thoroughly hidden in con- 
venient natural cover, or to construct a 
blind which matches surroundings perfect- 
ly. Well they know that the craftiest mal- 
lard drake or bull sprig will not inspect a 
prospective landing place with a more 
critical eye than does the average band- 
tail. 

Possibly because they are employed so 
seldom, decoys are often effective in at- 
tracting bandtails to a stand. The fact that 
they are strongly inclined to gather on leaf- 
less trees makes these a logical location 
for stools, with the added advantage that 
pigeons spot the caricatures at a great 
distance. Sometimes decoys wield a kind 
of hypnotic influence over these ordinarily 
wary birds and cause them to relax all 
vigilance. 

Usually stuffed pigeons are preferred as 
decoys, but occasionally they are carved 
from wood. A wire with counterweight is 
attached at the feet, a loop or hook being 
formed at the upper end to engage hori- 
zontal limbs. A long jointed pole with a 
hook at the end is used to place stools in 
position, either from the ground or after 
the gunner has climbed some distance up 
a tree trunk. They can also be used to 
good advantage on elderberry bushes and 
on oat or wheat shocks. Four or five 
decoys are sufficient. ; 

No other upland game bird provides 
more diversified shooting than the band- 
tail. The variety of angles and speeds al- 
forded under divergent conditions certain- 
ly will surprise those who enter this field 
of sport. Equally astonishing is their rapid 
acceleration of pace and those wild flurries, 
twists and zooms when shot at. 

Some come in sky-high, dropping like 
feathered meteors; others drift in at @ 
lazy gait; some come at top speed, low 
down, as they warily circle a favored 
feeding spot. When shot at, these fast 
ones often dodge down and hug the gro 
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emer re! 
FAVORITE 
now made 
\ in this 
\COUNTRY 


NATURAL 


Proven 

Killer for 

Casting and 
Trolling 


For the first time, you can 

purchase, made in the United 

States, this type of formerly im- 

ported and correspondingly expensive 
minnow. Now priced within the reach of 
every angler. Made from PYRA-SHELL 
in a variety of colors. Scale finish. 


The Bill De Witt line covers a complete 
assortment of baits for casting and trolling. 
All made from PYRA-SHELL. Colors are 
permanent and cannot chip. 


Write for Catalog No. § 
If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct 


Burtt DEWITT Barts Div. 
Shoe Form Co.Inc. 
AUBURN, N.Y. 
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FOR A real quality offer to anglers at a 
special low price. 3 distinct killing 
patterns: Black and White (illustra- 
ted); Brown; and Golden Yellow 
feather streamers. have silver 

tinsel hackles, Jungle Cock eyes and 

Dressed on #4, #6, #8, or #10 


special bodies. 
English japanned OVAL WIRE loop-eyed hooks. 


PERCY TACKLE COMPANY 


506 CONGRESS STREET, PORTLAND, ME. 
OPO en LT 








At Cut Prices 


Send at once for our big cata- 
log of Bargains in Fishing 
Tackle, Golf, Baseball and Ten- 
wy nis Equipment, Guns and 
Sporting Goods of all kinds. We 
ad os handle only st 
. “yep merchandise. You can save from 15% to 
y selecting your requirements from our catalog. 
me ~~ ae typical Bargains. Hundreds more listed 
etieseod $7.95 10 Cas Rod, 
Sie. oy ecrteet han. 2.58 si Wood ae — 
S600 Preel: level | enttbact: WERE occccesoce 
Snelled mee Flies os _ —_ Reel, cork arbor, 
rder_ any above specials 


FREE Catalog e 0, D, or Remit prices 
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Fy ludi _— 
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Only Caligan Can Make a CALIGAN 
No one has ever successfully imitated the 
@ & 





naturalness of design, thoroughness of 
manufacture and fish-getting qualities 
embodied in CALIGAN super-floating all 
hair Fly Rod Lures. Three sizes of these 
beautiful Bugs at introductory price of 
$1.00. Orders will not be accepted outside 
of United States or in cities where we 
are represented. Beautiful catalogue in 
colors, full of fishing information, free 
Very attractive discounts to Dealers and 
Jobbers. 
THE CALIGAN COMPANY 
Kendallville, indiana 










as they sizzle away like blue streaks for 
safety. And occasionally one will cork- 
screw like a profane, irascible jack-snipe 
with a gale at his tail; or like one of 
those fast, erratic twisters of live-pigeon 
shooting day, the kind that was bad medi- 
cine for even such shotgun wizards as 
Gilbert, Elliott, Fulford or Crosby. 

High or low, fast or slow, each shot at 
a bandtail offers a separate problem. And 
those fast and high fliers that warily circle 
your stand or rip across the pass where 
you are stationed—what great sport they 
afford! When you deliver a summons in 
the form of a stiff dose of chilled shot and 
a plump blue bird suddenly folds up, 
whirls down through maybe fifty yards 
of space and bumps the ground with a solid 
thump, it stirs you to the very boot heels. 

The bandtail fits in remarkably well 
with rifle shooting. I know of no finer 
sport with the small-caliber rifle than 
pigeon shooting in the big timber. This 
kind of still-hunting calls for knowledge 
of the game as well as caution and shoot- 
ing skill. During winter months pigeons 
seldom hoot and therefore cannot be lo- 
cated frequently by that measured, melan- 
choly “ooh—hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo” reverberat- 
ing through the dark forest like weird 
tones from some wood instrument. They 
are mighty hard to see when perched on a 
leafy bower far up in a great fir, pine or 
redwood, and a first-class scope on your 
rifle is almost a necessity for success 
among the big sticks. 

3ut if you know your pigeons, you will 
also inspect those brushy vales and ridges 
along the fringe of the big woods. There 
late-bearing oaks and toyon trees laden 
with sprays of red berries (false holly) 
are often thronged by greedy birds elbow- 
ing each other away from perches at these 
natural lunch counters. Nor must you 
overlook prominent dead stubs at the edge 
of the forest and little clearings sown to 
winter grain. 

The high perfection of modern arms 
and ammunition and their infinite variety 
makes it possible for the discriminating 
rifleman to be fitted to a T for pigeon 
shooting. There are a number of fine car- 
tridges for this purpose, ranging from the 
different .22’s up to and including the .32- 
20 with medium velocities and solid-point 
bullets. 

All in all, the bandtail deserves a high 
rating as a game bird. He has a glamour 
all his own. Gregarious and far more con- 
spicuous than other upland game, these 
beautiful birds completely fill the eye as, 
swift and bright, they sweep across our 
woods and valleys. Many a fine day's 
sport they have afforded me. And long 
may their kind thrive to gladden the hearts 
and to grace the tables of Western 
sportsmen, 


THE AMERICAN PHEASANT 
(Continued from page 29) 


of native ruffed grouse, and pheasant 
hunting has become so popular that it has 
taken much of the load off the native 
game birds. 

Every other state where the ringneck 
has taken hold reports the same thing. I 
have hunted pheasants in a number of 
states, including South Dakota, and they 
can still outwit me aplenty. 

And can the pheasant carry off a lot of 
lead! Several years ago I knocked a big 
cock for a loop with a heavy load of 6's 
in a thick Illinois cornfield. He tell like a 
plummet. I knew just where he lay. 

“Go fetch, Patsy!” I commanded. 

Out went the little bitch like a flash. 
She knew her pheasants, and that bird 
to me was just as good as in my coat 
right then. 

But Patsy failed me. Finally we hunted 
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THE BEST 
BOOTS 
AVAILABLE 





Posed by professional model 


“I was persuaded by a friend to buy a pair 
of your Ezy-Fit Fishing Boots,” writes Mr. 
Arthur B. Harlow of Boston, Mass. “They 
are truly better than the ‘pets’ I liked for 
so many years. I don’t have to lace them 
—the ankle fits perfectly because of the 
elasticity of the rubber. The non-skid sole 
is excellent. And the adjustable belt strap 
is the finest thing I have ever seen.” 


Mr. Harlow has picked four outstanding 
features of Firestone Ezy-Fit Boots. You 
will find them also surprisingly light in 
weight, although tough and durable. This 
lightness and the comfortable Ezy-Fit last 
make wading and walking much easier — 
fishing and hunting more pleasant. Try 


on a pair of Firestone Ezy-Fit Boots 
at your dealer's today. 


Write for our illustrated booklet: 
““Waterproof Footwear for Sportsmen” 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR COMPANY 
Dept. F-1— HUDSON, MASS. 


THE EZY-FIT BOOT 
(Sporting Height) 






LIGHT WEIGHT 
SPORTING 
BOOT 

(Black or Beige) 


Firestone 
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Copyright, 1935, Firestone Footwear Co. 
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also salmon, bass. pike 
and pickerel fishermen 


Tip No. I 


If you fish brushy streams or ponds 
where there’s no room for back casts, 
U. S. True Taper (extra short double 
taper) gives you weight enough right 
down to the leader to “roll” cast even 
into a stiff breeze. This line, the sen- 
sation of the 1935 season, also carries 
short casts easily straight into the 
wind. No need to cut off from three 
to six feet of taper as nine out of ten 
fly casters do with “standard” long 
taper lines! 


Tip No. 2 


If you are an all round angler, do fly 
casting, still fishing, trolling, strip 
casting, bass bugging, the extra flex- 
ible, smooth English finish, U. S. 
“Level Best’’, a level all purpose line, 
is the most practical and satisfactory 
line you can buy. Doesn't kink or wrap 
around rod, and casts beautifully. 


Tip No. 3 


Get ready for all emergencies, the 
rush and long runs of record breaking 
fish, by having your dealer splice fifty 
yards of 15 lb. test U. S. “Black 
Knight” black waterproof bait-cast- 
ing line to your “True Taper” or 
“Level Best” Fly Line. 

With over 240 feet of line on your 
reel you are then ready for big fish 
and have enough line for deep trolling 
or long trolling. Send for folder. 
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Send for interesting 


fish line folder 


U.S. Atite Co. 


Dept F Westfield, Mass 


et ARR a ASRS 
BILL’‘S QUAD SPINNER 


The lure sensation of 1934, now 
available to fishermen everywhere. 


Takes fish where they're hard to get. Practically weed- 
less and snag proof. Casts accurately. Retrieves easily. 
Two faced, brass and nickel spinner blades add extra 
attraction and make lure suitable for all water condi- 
tions. You save money too! One spinner does the work 
of many. Protected jointed feature permits changing 
fy without cutting line. Complete with one fly $1.00. 
Extra flies, 35c, three for $1.00. Specify colors. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, insure good fishing 
by ordering direct Hy 
Postpaid any jo, 
where in U. S. A.@ 
on receipt of price 



















that spot together in widening circles for 
forty minutes, but no pheasant, except two 
scared hens. Disgusted, I called it quits. 

Almost an hour later I swung back into 
that section, hoping the rascal might still 
be found. Over two hundred yards from the 
marked spot the little Llewellin snapped 
into a stanch point. I walked in, but no 
bird flushed. Finally, about five feet ahead 
of her nose, I spied the tip of his tail 
feathers, his body completely hidden un- 
der thick grass. Desiring to give him a 
chance, I shoved my foot right over him. 
Nothing doing. Then I grabbed, and picked 
up my bird—one wing off, the opposite leg 
dragging, and otherwise hit hard, but still 
game and fighting for freedom. Right then 
I vowed never to hunt pheasants without 
a dog. 

Other pheasant hunters have had many 
similar experiences. Last fall a companion, 
a considerable distance from me, knocked 
a high-flying cock right out of the air 
over a nursery planted to small evergreens. 
Ground cover was sparse. I marked the 
spot, stood still, and watched. 

Apparently the pheasant was stone-dead 
when he fell; Two friends hunted, with 
the help of a dog, until disgusted. Then I 
joined them. After thirty or more minutes 





‘THE Hun is perhaps the most 
talked-of game bird in Ameri- 
ca today. Seth Gordon, in “THE 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGE,” 
has prepared a complete history 
of this bird for the May issue. 
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we gave up. Evidently that bird was only 
stunned or had a broken wing, and used 
his strong legs to streak out unnoticed. 

I have often seen pheasant hunters fail 
to bag birds because they hunted and re- 
hunted fields or swales of heavy cover only, 
and did not hunt to the very edges. Or they 
overlooked the adjacent sparse stubbles, 
open ditches and little islands of cover near 
by. 

On the same trip last fall I persuaded my 
friends to accompany me on two different 
forays into a little patch of briers, weeds 
and grass along a steep bank, less than a 
tenth of an acre, a considerable distance 
from the cover we had been combing hard 
without results. Each time we flushed 
cocks, one time three. One companion 
dropped a high-climbing Chink right over 
a bare field and shouted, “He’s mine!” I 
rushed up the steep bank just in time to 
see that bird running back into the brier 
patch. Had it not been for my action, 
that friend would have lost another “dead” 
cock. 

Nowhere in America has the ring-necked 
pheasant made more remarkable increases 
than in the Middle West. Ohio and In- 
diana did not give the pheasant much at- 
tention until comparatively recent years, 
but Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Nebraska and South Dakota all 
began stocking pheasants on a considerable 
scale along about 1912 to 1917. 

The premier pheasant state of the Union 
today is South Dakota. The first public 
stocking there occurred in 1912, with 300 
birds. The total number stocked up to 1919 
was 7,000. The first open season was 1919. 
The total kill of pheasants in South Da- 
kota is now estimated at 1,000,000 to 
1,500,000 birds annually. Something like 
23,000 birds have since been trapped from 
sections where they were abundant and 
shipped to other sections of the state. This 
past winter 1,000 pheasants were trapped 
and exchanged with the province of Al- 
berta for a like number of Hungarian 
partridges. 

The eastern part of South Dakota seems 
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to be the ideal pheasant habitat. That see. 
tion is covered with vast cornfields, from 
which the corn is husked from the stalks 
leaving the fodder and the corn missed jn 
harvesting in the fields for winter cover 
and food. Adjacent to the cornfields are 
large swamps and sloughs covered with 
heavy grass and reeds of the kind which 
pheasants crave for added shelter and 
roosting cover. Predators, except crows 
seem to be scarce in that state. 

While the neighboring states stocked 
pheasants, several of them have benefited 
greatly from South Dakota’s overflow. 
Parts of Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota and 
North Dakota, with equally favorable food 
and cover conditions, are now almost as 
heavily stocked with pheasants as eastern 
South Dakota. 

North Dakota has trapped and trans- 
ferred a considerable number of pheasants 
to stock sections not heavily populated, 
and so far has trapped and shipped 3,700 
pheasants to the provinces of Saskatche- 
wan and Manitoba for an equal number of 
Hungarian partridges. 

Nebraska began stocking pheasants in 
1920, the total stocking consisting of 500 
pairs, but 5,000 pairs of birds have since 
been trapped and transferred to other sec- 
tions. Nebraska now kills about 200,000 
pheasants annually. 

In Wisconsin, Gustave Pabst was the 
good angel to the sportsmen. He stocked 
2,500 pheasants in 1910, and later the state 
began rearing and stocking them on a 
considerable scale. To date 128,000 birds 
have been released, and 300,000 eggs dis- 
tributed. Wisconsin’s first open season was 
declared in 1925; last year the estimated 
kill was 150,000 pheasants. 

The Prairie States were formerly the 
great prairie-chicken country of North 
America. Today chickens are scarce, but 
some of them boast as many ringnecks as 
they used to have prairie chickens. Min- 
nesota, one of the greatest duck states in 
the Union, in 1931 killed only 518,000 
ducks, but had a total kill of over 1,000,000 
cock pheasants. 

Anyone who has never hunted pheasants 
in these Prairie States has no conception 
of the almost bewildering numbers of birds 
which are to be found in many sections. 
Ethan W. Thompson, who hunted in South 
Dakota last fall, says (The Northern 
Sportsman, March, 1934): “Wherever 
there is a cornfield there are birds galore. 
Seven of us went through one cornfield 
of thirty or forty acres, and when we 
reached the end over five hundred birds 
took wing. Fourteen men at the end of the 
drive bagged over thirty birds. In another 
ten acres of canebrakes we flushed over 
three hundred birds. Never were we over 
two hours securing all the law permitted, 
five per day, shooting being permitted im 
the afternoon only to make the sport more 
difficult.” The limit for the season in South 
Dakota is 25 pheasants. 


AST fall, August Maier of Linton, 
South Dakota, killed a banded cock 
pheasant that was one of the original birds 
released in 1913, a wise old fellow witha 
charmed life that escaped for twenty years. 
This proves that the pheasant is not suc 
a dumb-bell as many people think. 

Aldo Leopold, in his game surveys, 
found that in the Middle West pheasants 
rarely average more than one bird to t 
acre, and quite often, even in good pheas- 
ant-hunting territory, not more than one 
bird to every three to seven acres. In one 
county in northern Iowa he found 1, 
pheasants on 320 acres, an exceptional case, 
just as was an area in Ohio where 1 
to 210 birds were flushed from a patch 0} 
twelve rows of corn about 400 yards 
each time it was visited by investigator 

In several marshy sections of New 
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ie AAA ACNE 
MARTIN Automatic 


Catches the 
RECORD 
FISH 






On page 39 of this magazine is an article de- 
scribing the 17 lb. 6 oz. record Rainbow Trout 
caught by Mr. E. A. Anderson with a Martin 
Automatic Reel. Here again is proof that the 
Martin is a dependable fishing companion—a 
reel that does a real job. 

The Martin takes care of your slack line 
while you fish. It keeps your line reeled up, 
preventing knots and tangles. It is the oldest, 
strongest and simplest automatic reel on the 
market. Every fisherman should have one—it 
costs only $4.50 and up. 


Write for free catalog 


Martin Automatic Fishing Reel Co., Inc. 
600 Main St. Mohawk, N. Y. 


MARTIN AUTOM. 


FISHING REELS 








WARMER 
Better Looking 
by Far— 


and DRY 











For COMFORT 


and Convenience Buy a 


WOOLRICH Fishing Jacket 


URE 100% wool cassimere, reliably shower-proof- 

ed. Oxford grey. Soft, warm, cozy, right spring 
weight. Cruiser style, with full double back and Cos- 
sack bottom with side buckles for snug fit. Ample 
length sleeves, adjustable at wrists. Comfortable roll 
collar. Nine handy pockets—8 flap and snap fastened. 
Plus roomy “‘pack”’ pocket—for lunch, camera, dry 
socks, sweater or rainshirt. Pocket and shoulder 
hook”” hold rod when changing flies. Price $7.50. 
Ask to see this smart new Woolrich Warden’s Cruis- 
ing Jacket at your Dealer’s. Woolrich trousers to 
match give more comfort too. For Free Folder describ. 
ing famous Woolrich outdoor garments write 


Dept. F, Woolrich Woolen Mills, Woolrich, Pa. 











FISH-E-ZEE ROD HOLDER 
for Still Fishing and Trolling 


Clamps n boat or stake. Any style rod held securely, yet 
instantly removable. Vertical and lateral adjustments 
with positive lock, quickly and easily made. 








Aluminum Model $2.50 

o for $4.00, Salt Water 

Style Solid Bronze polished $5.00 

each. Bank Fishing Model with 
metal stake $1.50. 


FISH-E-ZEE Rod Holders, post- 
paid anywhere in 8. A. if your 

ealer can't supply. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Sold on 5 Day Trial 
Money Back Basis. 





CENTRAL 
PATTERN WORKS 





How to Catch Fish 


Charlie Stapf’s latest edition of “How 
to catch fish” is just off the press. 
Bigger and better than ever before. 
This book gives information and ad- 
vice that makes it easy to catch Fish. 
Send for your FREE copy today. 


PRESCOTT SPINNER CO. 
Box B. Prescott, Wis. 











and New Jersey adjacent to farm lands, 
very heavy winter concentrations of pheas- 
ants occur, but one estate in eastern Penn- 
sylvania—about 1,400 acres of farm land, 
brushy ravines, unmown hayfields and 
woodlots—boasts the heaviest concentra- 
tion yet recorded in the East. In 1932 on 
that estate 1,500 eggs were salvaged ahead 
of the mowing machine by using a flushing 
device while cutting 123 acres of alfalfa. 
That winter, over 1,800 pheasants lived on 
that property. The following spring, 
around 1,200 pheasant eggs were salvaged, 
and during the’ winter of 1933-34 the 
pheasant population was estimated at more 
than 2,000 birds. 


y ¢ the territory around this estate is 
excellent pheasant country with plenty 
of birds, but heavily hunted, while on the 
estate hunting is limited to about 150 birds 
annually. The real answer is favorable food 
and cover, with ideal nesting and range 
conditions. 

On this property the corn crop is har- 
vested exactly as it is in Illinois, lowa and 
South Dakota—from the stalk without 
cutting. If the farmers of the East could 
all be induced to harvest their corn crop 
in the same way, there is every reason to 
believe that in corn-growing sections, espe- 
cially where there are ungrazed marshy 
ravines and uncut hay and weed fields 
adjacent thereto, pheasants would become 
as abundant as they are in South Dakota. 

Prof. H. M. Wight of the University of 
Michigan has devoted more time to study- 
ing the environmental needs of ringnecks 
than any other man in America. Speaking 
of southern Michigan, he says, “Although 
we cannot hope to develop a pheasant pop- 
ulation equaling that of certain sections of 
South Dakota, Iowa and Minnesota, where 
vast cornfields are left standing throughout 
the winter, the present population can be 
greatly increased by the adoption of im- 
proved management practices.” 

On a demonstration area there, Profes- 
sor Wight increased the pheasant popula- 
tion over 400 per cent within two years by 
proper cover and food management. The 
American Game Association, Washington, 
D. C. will gladly tell you how Professor 
Wight achieved this remarkable result. 

Experiments with ringnecks in the 
Southern States have always been dis- 
couraging. Virginia, for example, released 
2,200 birds in 1917. In the geport of the 
Game Commission the following spring it 
is recorded that “The live pheasants lib- 
erated in the fall of 1917 suffered severely 
from hawks during the protracted snows 
of the winter (1917-18), and the reports 
coming in are very discouraging. To estab- 
lish the ringneck as a game bird in this 
state would take years and constant re- 
stocking until it acquired the shrewdness 
necessary to cope with its natural enemies.” 

Since pheasants thrive in states where 
snow lies on the ground for months at a 
time, there must have been some other 
reason for the failure in Virginia. I am in- 
clined to suspect that the birds were scat- 
tered over too much territory, and that 
the ground cover was not dense enough for 
them; also, that pheasants should never be 
expected to thrive in a country where 
darky huts dot the landscape. They are too 
near the size of chickens. 

Last fall, Dwight L. Armstrong of 
Pennsylvania told me about a pheasant 
experiment which he and some friends 
made in Georgia, near Warm Springs. 
That is an excellent quail country, about 
the only farming being patches of cotton, 
cowpeas, corn, and in some _ instances 
wheat, grown by negro tenant farmers. 

“My theory was that perhaps pheasants 
raised in the South would be better for 
stocking purposes,” says Mr. Armstrong. 
“So early in 1929 ten hens and four cocks 
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“Bird 

Shooter’’ 
has become one 
most 
popular mocca- 


boot: 
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hunting 
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prevent 
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LAK CCL aA 


HUMAN HANDS 


The “Bird Shooter” 


9” high. Light as a feather. 
Cushiony under foot. For 
hunting, fishing, hiking and 
outdoo ar. Non-slip 

Every sportsman 
should have a pair : 


















mp and canoe. Non-skid 
slipping on wet rocks. 
comfortable as a 
yet provides adequate 
Hand-sewed from finest 
- and every 


Write for Catalog 
showing full line of 
Russell Moccasins 
in colors, including 
Boots, Pacs, Camp 
Shoes, Slippers, 
Riding Boots and 
Golf Shoes for Men 
and Women. If your 
dealer doesn't stock 
Russell's, we can 
supply you direct. 


W. C. RUSSELL 


MOCCASIN CO. 
929 Wisconsin St. 
Berlin, Wisconsin 
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FISHING 


a 


@ That wet boat seat... that 
dripping spray from your reel 
. +. that chilly morning air... 
that unexpected rain 

storm .. . are 

all things you 

can forget 

when you're 

equipped 

with 8s 

Mid- 

Western 

Water- 

proof Lea- 

ther Fish- 

Outfit. 


@ Jacket and 
trousers made 
soft, pliable, buffed 
horsehide guaranteed abso- 
lutely waterproof. Light 
weight... . tough and 
durable. Lined or unlined. 
Jacket has four large pock- 
ets. Also 12 x 20 ‘‘knap- 
sack’’ pocket inside rear. 
Will not scuff or tear. 
Free arm and leg action. 
Mosquito-proof. Also ideal 
for hunting. Olive drab 
color. Jacket or trousers 
sold separately 


Write for 
Catalog 
Write for sam- 
ples of leather, 
me esand cata- 
jog show ingfull 
line of Mid- 
Western Fish- 
ing. Hunting and Outing gar- 
ments. Also Sheepskin Gun 
Case, Golf Jacket and Trap 
Shooting Coat. 


BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 


Dept. F Berlin, Wisconsin 
Manufacturers of Quality Leather Goods for Over 60 Years. 
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Helpful Hints To 
Fly Rod Enthusiasts 


Spring trout are bottom feeders—nose around rocks and 
fallen branches for food. To reach them a fly and spinner 
combination is best—one that is snagless. In clear water 
in summer, trout seek the cool, deep holes during the heat 
of the day. At this time a lure which can be floated down 


into the holes without fear of fouling is a ‘‘natural.” 


SHANNON Fly Rod SPINNERS 


The tried and true snag- 
less lures. Get your sup- 
ply now! Standard pat- 
terns. Trout size, No. 6 
Sneck Hook, 75c; Bass 
size, 1/10 Sneck Hook, 
80c. Hair Fly Shannons: 
Trout size, 75c; Bass 
size, SUc. 


” 





JAMISON’S Fly Rod SMACKERS 


A metal half minnow Patents Pending 
that spins and gives 
optical illusion of 
complete minnow—un- 
canny in lifelike ap- 
pearance and move- 
ment. A born Trout 
and Bass getter. Get 


Y 2 


Action in the Water 


yours now! Trout size, with Feather or Bucktai!l trailer- 
fly, tied on No. 4, 6, 8 hook, Each 65c. If your dealer can- 
not supply you send direct. Our catalog shows many other 
fly rod jures, including the famous Coaxer floating Trout 


Send for it. 


For BAIT CASTERS 


and Bass Flies 






JAMISONS 


Rubber Frogs, Casting Lines, Leaders, 
Gaff Hooks, etc. Send for catalog! 


WwW. J. JAMISON COMPANY 






Made under J. P. 
Shannon Patents 


Shannon’ Twin Spinners, Surface Baits, 
Bass Baits, Musky Baits, Grasshoppers, 


THE 
Dept. 24, 739 S. California Ave., Chicago 





THOMAS . 


Fishing Rods of Quality 


Tuomas Rop CoMPaANy 
Bangor 


Maine 

















were shipped to one of my friends in 
Georgia. He had very little difficulty in 
rearing the birds, and that fall released 
about 275 grown birds. He put out another 
150 in 1930, and a few more in 1931. 

“They strayed all over the countryside. 
Lately they seem to have disappeared en- 
tirely. The climate may be unsuited to 
pheasants. There seems to be plenty of 
the same kind of cover we have here in 
Pennsylvania where pheasants have done 
very well. 

“In that section of Georgia there are a 
good many gray foxes; the pheasant is a 
good-sized bird and relatively easy meat 
for the negro hunter ; and probably we did 
not continue our stocking operations long 
enough. On the other hand, there is not 
anywhere nearly as much grain, such as 
corn, as in Western States where the 
pheasant has thrived.” 

It is very evident that a lot more re- 
search work should be done before more 
pheasants are stocked in the Southern 
States, where the bob-white is king. 

Apparently there is no state in the 
Union where pheasants have not been re- 
leased, either privately or publicly, and 
they are now being stocked in a number 
of Canadian provinces, where reports in- 
dicate that they are getting nicely started. 
Pheasants have become firmly established 
in not less than twenty-seven states, and 
in at least twenty of these the gaudy for- 
eigner is destined to furnish a major part 
of the upland wing-shooting of the future. 

Not only is the ringneck game unto 
death, but his popularity is growing rapid- 
ly. In many sections of the country he has 
served as a shock-absorber par excellence 
for our native game birds. If he continues 
to grow in favor, and our duck supply 
continues at a low ebb, thousands of duck 
hunters may turn to ringneck shooting. 

As a table bird, the Chink is a most de- 
lectable morsel. I'll take a juicy ringneck 
on the table any day in preference to grouse 
or quail. And that is another reason why 
he is gaining in favor. 

Little did Judge Denny realize that with- 
in a half century his purchases of pheas- 
ants in a Shanghai market would inspire 
such nationwide interest, or that they 
would furnish so much pleasure to hun- 
dreds of thousands of American sportsmen. 


KENO, DEAN OF LION DOGS 
(Continued from page 35) 


was no fun; and besides, he knew Frank 
was not after bear. At eight o’clock in the 
pitch-black night we arrived at Petersen’s 
—tired, cold and hungry. Keno, supper- 
less, flopped down on Frank’s saddle 
blanket. He would be ready to run lion 
again tomorrow if necessity demanded, 
and tonight he knew there was no dog 
feed in camp; it was all in a day’s work 
for him. 

This incident happened just about one 
year ago. Since then, Keno has crossed 
that Great Divide “from whose bourne no 
traveller returns.” The Arizona Republic, 
leading newspaper of Arizona at the capi- 
tal city, carried a front-page story, two 
columns wide, telling of the great hound’s 
death. I quote from it in part. 


Keno, Famep Lion-HuNTING 
Loc, Dies 


Keno has killed his last mountain lion. 

The black and white spotted Ken- 
tucky-bred hound, whose affectionate 
nature turned to ferocity when on the 
trail of an outlaw lion, is dead. He died 
Sunday night in a Phoenix veterinary’s 
hospital—far from the rough, moun- 
tainous trails he knew so well. 

Keno undoubtedly was the best lion 
hunter Arizona has ever known, say 
those who knew the courageous dog. 
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Frank Colcord, Phoenix Federal Goy. 
ernment hunter, mourns the loss of his 
pal, Keno. For eight years Colcord anq 
Keno trod the rocky country of Arizona, 
tracking down the scourge of cattle and 
sheepmen. 

When the word of depredations of 
lions reached Government headquarters 
a rush call was sent for Colcord and 

eno. 

“He was the best lion hunter in the 
world,” asserted Walter Brawner, Ari- 
zona pioneer, who knew the dog and his 
owner well. 

Keno was without fear, said Mr. 
Brawner. He recalled the time when 
Keno plunged over a 50-foot cliff in pur- 
suit of a lion who leaped into space to 
escape the relentless dog. Keno was 
saved from death by landing in soft 
gravel on the mountain slope. He con- 
tinued the chase and treed the lion, 





—— 


JN the May issue, Nash Bucking- 
ham will tell you about the new 
bird-dog champion. Mr. Bucking- 
ham will report the 1935 Nation- 
al Championship Field Trias, at 
Grand Junction, Tennessee, for 
Field & Stream. 











For several years Keno has been deaf. 
His inability to hear was attributed to 
a terrific blow on the head he received 
from a desperately battling lion he had 
cornered. 

Within a week before his death, Keno 
killed three lions. Overexertion is be- 
lieved to have been responsible for his 
death in his tenth year. 

Keno was a born leader of dogs, it 
was said. He taught other members of 
— hunting pack to trail and tree 
ions, 


Like most great dogs, Keno was a 
“natural.” When young, Colcord used him 
in catching the wild cattle of the Tonto. 
He would track any creature that his 
master set him on. Once he trailed a pair 
of outlaws, who were apprehended and 
brought to justice. No special training 
was necessary in developing this super- 
hound. He knew it was bad form to run 
deer. Raised in a cow camp as a catch 
dog for wild cattle, he had little oppor- 
tunity while engaged in that strenuous 
game to become a lion dog, and besides, he 
did not know that he was supposed to catch 
the big cats. 

When Colcord bought a cow ranch in 
the Four Peaks country near Roosevelt 
Dam, he found that range overrun with 
lions. With yearlings at thirty dollars a 
head, the cost of keeping these predators 
was terrific. Turning to Keno for help, 
Colcord took to the cats with a vengeance. 
From the start, the dog was a “Simon- 
pure.” 

On countless occasions, Keno has 
jumped a lion and gone out of hearing 
the rough, brushy mountain country. Sev- 
eral times Colcord was more than a day 
finding the dog; but when he did, the lion 
would be treed. A very few times Colcord 
failed to find the dog at all, and when this 
happened Keno would be three or four 
days in returning to camp. It was a sale 
bet that he held tree two or more days. 

Like many great people, Keno was a 
adept at minding his own business. Always 
friendly when spoken to, he never fore 
his presence on anyone. I never knew him 
to start a dog fight, but any dog that 
picked a scrap with him stood an excer 
lent chance of glimpsing the canine pearly 
gates in short order. 
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Various notables from all parts of the 
United States, Senators, movie actors, 
lawyers, doctors and judges have hunted 
behind Keno. The list would be a long 
one, and I have neither space for their 
names nor permission to use them. J. R. 
Williams, cartoonist beloved to all West- 
ern people for his accurate portraying of 
cowboy life, was a Keno booster. One of 
his cartoons depicted Frank and his hounds 
in a broken-down flivver on their way to 
the hills, pulling a horse in a trailer. 

Keno’s adventures furnished many items 
for the various newspapers throughout 
Arizona during his career. Outlaw lions 
that had evaded capture for years were 
delegated to Colcord and Keno. They 
never failed in their assignment. 

During Keno’s time, he took about 150 
lions. A recent estimate by a game expert 
of the Forest Service credited each indi- 
yidual lion with the taking of approxi- 
mately fifty deer annually. Granting that 
a lion will live at least fifteen years, and 
not taking into consideration any offspring 
from these 150 big .cats, Keno saved the 
state of Arizona 112,500 deer—quite a 
sizable herd. 

The sportsmen of Arizona owe Keno a 
debt of gratitude that they can never re- 
pay. Think of the recreational influence, 
and all the added good things which go 
with it, that over 100,000 deer would pro- 
vide. This number is hardly believable, yet 
the estimates are conservative. In the an- 
nals of great dogs of the Southwest, Keno, 
dean of lion dogs, will never be forgotten. 
He will live forever in the hearts of the 
hunters who knew him. 


SMALL DEER OF CEDROS 
(Continued from page 38) 


elevation, Then I thought perhaps it would 
be teo low, and while I was still wonder- 
ing I heard the unmistakable “thunk” of a 
broad-head arrow striking flesh. 

The deer had jumped to his feet when 
Roberts straightened and pulled the bow. 
He was standing broadside on when the 
arrow struck him directly behind the 
shoulder, The elevation was perfect. The 
shot was approximately. three inches back 
of the point at which Roberts was aiming. 
_The arrow went through the deer, cut- 
ting ribs as cleanly as if they had been cut 
with a butcher’s cleaver. The animal gave 
gne startled leap, and then started to run 
down into a patch of brush. I waited for 
it to emerge, and as it shot across the 
clearing I snapped an arrow into flight. 
The shot was perfect from the standpoint 
of the arrow going exactly where I had 
directed it; but there wasn’t enough clear- 
ing to allow for lead and speed, and the 
projecting limb of a tree on the other side 
of the clearing caught the arrow just as 
the deer flashed behind it. 

Hastily I nocked another arrow and ran 
diagonally around the brow of the hill. 
Roberts cut across on another angle. I 
kept looking for the deer to break cover on 
the under side of the little ridge. Roberts 
was above me. Abruptly he stopped and 
unstrung his bow, and I knew that the 
hunt was over. I moved up to join him. 
The deer was lying on its side. 

We had been hunting for exactly five 
hours and forty minutes. We had seen one 
deer and killed one deer. There had been 
No Noise, no roaring echoes, no fusillade 
of futile bombardment. 

_We cleaned the deer, and I examined 
im carefully, and still haven't any idea 
whether it was merely a small deer or a 
distinctive species. The deer had shaggy 
hair, somewhat similar to that of a goat. 
t was small and perfectly formed. We 
estimated that it would dress around forty- 
five pounds, 

When Roberts and I ran forward, after 
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World’s Record 
Muskallonge 


Taken by G. E. Neimuth, 
of Chicago, Illinois, at 
Lake of the Woods, 
Ontario, on September 
18, 1932, casting with 
steel rod carrying a 24- 
pound test line and fitted 
with a pikey minnow. 
Weight 58% pounds. 








As One Record Holder 
to Another 


Luck may guide you near a record fish, 
but it takes plenty of skill to land one. 
Perhaps it was luck that led Hiram 
Walker to important discoveries in mak- 
ing whiskies. But knack and knowledge 
—at every stage from granary to matur- 
ing shed—must be the reason why these 
whiskies hold the preference record. 


Hiram Walker’s De Luxe Straight Rye 


We start with what we have learned about whiskey in 77 
years” experience. We take the choicest of Michigan rye 
After the distill- 


ing, we put the rich liquor away in special casks made of 


and grind it between French millstones. 


fine-grained oak, cut from the north-side slopes of the 
Our Hiram Walker’s De Luxe 
Then it is 
bottled in bond under the stamp of the Canadian Government. 


Ozark Mountains in Missouri. 


Straight Rye slumbers in the wood six years. 


Try it and let your taste tell you whether we have made a good 
rye. Distilleries at Walkerville, Ontario, and Peoria, Illinois. 


my Milherville0 
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BONDED WHISKIES 


This advertisement is not intended to offer this product for sale or delivery in 


any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful, 

































The “sportiest” sport on 
earth—spearing Jaguars! 


OU will completely agree with that 

statement when you have read this 
amazing article in next month’s FIELD 
& Stream telling you how it is done. 
Jaguars full grown average around 300 
pounds, and that means 300 pounds of 
concentrated fighting fury. You ap- 
proach him armed only with a spear, 
close enough for him to spring upon 
you. Your spear must strike the correct 
spot to be fatal. You must be skilful 
and strong enough to pin him to the 
ground so that he cannot bring his hind 


legs into play. Your nerve must be as 
hard as the blade of your spear, for a 
roaring jaguar not more than three feet 
away from you and determined to tear 
you into ribbons, is not to be trifled 
with. One just cannot make a mistake: 
it is as serious a pastime as dueling: one 
or the other of the combatants is almost 
certain to be killed. Don’t miss this 
most thrilling and exciting article that 
we have ever seen published anywhere. 
It is an account of the author’s own 
experiences; and is called 


“HAND SPEARING JAGUARS” 
by Sasha Siemel 


in the MAY issue of 





There are, of course, many more reasons why you must not miss this May issue. 
For one thing it has in it a remarkable article on fly fishing (see below) that 
will give you some very helpful information just when you want it—at the be- 
ginning of the trout season. Numerous other articles, full of practical informa- 
tion, and the usual departments jammed full of where-when-and-how-to-do-it 
dope, will make it one of the finest issues ever published, worth its cost a dozen 
times over to every real sportsman. Some of these articles are: 


TROUT IN FAST WATER 
by Ellwood Colahan 


Authoritative practical advice on taking trout 


vut of white water. 


BULL DOLPHIN 
by Lansdell Anderson 


THE HUNGARIAN 


PARTRIDGE 
by Seth Gordon 


Fascinating facts about this great, new-to- 
America game bird. 





A MIXED BAG IN THE 
KOOTENAYS 
by O. L. Kettering 


THE OLD WARDEN ON 
THE FISH CROP 
by Harold Titus 


DANCE OF THE WEED 
BEDS 
by Charles E. Cox, Jr. 


Tell your dealer today to save 
a copy for you without fail 
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the deer had been shot, we caught a fleet. 
ing glimpse of a buck with a huge head of 
horns that angled up the side of the moun. 
tain, some hundred and fifty yards away 
We could have taken a long-distance shot 
at him had we been certain that the other 
deer was “in the bag.” As it was, we didn't 
shoot. This deer was evidently the great. 
grandfather of all deer on Cedros Island, 
and yet he probably would not have dressed 
much over a hundred pounds. 

If one wants to forget what has happened 
to business during the last three years: jf 
he wants to realize that, in spite of de 
preciated investments and limited earnings 
or unlimited losses, there is still the same 
appeal to the arching vault of blue sky, 
the same tingling zest to getting out in the 
freshness of dawn, the charm of exploring 
a semi-tropical country, the thrill of a 
game that is worthy of the hunter’s skill, 
let him go to Cedros Island. 

Undoubtedly there are many of us who 
can’t take a trip to Cedros Island; but, 
buddies, in every part of the earth there is 
an open space under God’s blue sky wait- 
ing to give us health and happiness. And 
three hundred and sixty-five times a year 
the dawn comes creeping over the land- 
scape with all of its freshness and mystery, 
and the sun turns the high places to gold 
and fills the caions with purple and mys- 
terious shadows. 


MONARCHS OF THE ALASKAN 
MEADOWS 


(Continued from page 21) 


anchored in a sheltered cove in Chaik Bay 
on the south side of Admiralty Island. It 
was late in the morning, but we decided 
to go ashore to try our luck anyway. The 
late afternoon and evening hours offer 
much better hunting, but there is a fair 
chance at any hour of the day. 

We hunted up toward the head of the 
meadow, keeping close to the edge of the 
timber, in the hope of finding sign where 
bear had been feeding. After progressing 
for a mile without seeing so much as a 
track, we decided that some logging ac- 
tivities, which had been carried on at the 
mouth of the bay the preceding fall, had 
caused the brownies to move southward 
into the Whitewater Bay district. 

This supposition vanished as a beautiful 
straw-colored grizzly sauntered out of the 
timber seventy-five yards ahead of us and 
started to feed unconcernedly upon some 
bear-grass. The same instant we caught 
sight of a big dark bear just inside the 
berry bushes. He was pawing and rooting 
at some skunk-cabbage, and we figured he 
would soon come out to join his companion. 

The instant the blond-colored bear had 
appeared, we eased ourselves into a sitting 
position, covering both animals with our 
rifles. My brother had never killed one ot 


| these blond fellows; so I whispered that 








I would take the one in the brush. The 
straw-colored bear then started on a forag- 


| ing stroll along the edge of the timber. The 


big dark one was still just inside the fringe 
of berry bushes. When a bear’s head 3s 
down, it is very difficult to determine which 
is the “business end,” even in fairly light 
cover. 

As the moment for action had arrived, | 
covered the center of the big, dark spot and 
held my breath, waiting for the roar ol 
Lou’s gun. At the crack of his rifle ! 
squeezed the trigger of the big rifle, and 
my bear came rolling out of the brush, 
end over end and out of sight into a little 
depression. In the split second requir 
for action of this kind, I thought he had 
received a mortal front-end shot. 

Lou’s bear had been fairly hit, but was 
trying to get to his feet; so we both red 
together, and down he went to stay. Even 
as my rifle cracked I could see the da 
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THE BASS WADER 


SLIPPERY rocks and stony creek-beds 
are no hazard for the Bass Wader. 
Special felt sole clings to wet surfaces. 
Doesn’t slip. The Bass Wader is made 
of tough canvas—reinforced with top- 
quality leather. Designed to be worn 
over rubber waders. 

G. H. Bass & Co. are specialists in 
sporting footwear. There are boots, 
moccasins, slippers and shoes for every 
outdoor purpose. Write for a free cata- 
log showing many models. Ask for the 
name of your nearest Bass dealer. 


G.H. BASS & CO. 


24 Main St. Wilton, Maine 


Send for the Anglers’ Annual 
Pris 


EDW. VOM HOFE’s 
1935 caTALoG 



























The Anglers’ Buying Guide Since1867 
Send 10¢ (coin or stamps) to cover mailing 
of our 176 page illustrated catalog, which 
lists the most minute requirements of the 
discriminating fresh and salt water angler. 
EDWARD VOM HOFE & CO., Inc. 
92-B Fulton Street, New York City 








HARLEYS 
SLEEVELESS 
WADING COAT 


Made from heavy-weight For- 
est Brown water-proofed duck 
material. Coat is 20” long. 
has eight pockets, four pockets 


for flies, leaders, ete., with 
large knapsack pocket on 
back Game pocket runs 


around entire coat and is 
slicker-lined on side next to body with 


t. Sold on our guarantee of com 
plete satisfaction or money refunded. 
Sizes 38 to 48—Price Ss 
Sent C. O. D. if desired. 








HARLEY WICKHAM CO., Ine. 
|_Dept. FS-4 ERIE, PA. 









should have our 


CATALOG 
Ot pages, 12000 «tame! 


Which describes in detail all nationally 
advertised Sportsmen's needs. 


ROCK BOTTOM PRICES 

savings up to 50% 
Golf, Tennis, Baseball, Athletic Goods, 
Fishing Tackle, Ammunition and 
uns. 

NATIONAL SUPPLY CO. 
616 H in, Mi lis, Minn, 
_WRITE for your copy TODAY. 








<7 FLY TYING, ROD 
andLURE MAKING 
Quality Materials and Supplies 


Oe srastte . Tools, Instruction Books, ete. 

lester Service, Prices: O.K. Let’s go. Send for free 

po rs guide and see how you can have more fishing fun 

like twee Valnstte information. Nothing else just 
. © today for your copy to 

8. WILLMARTH TACKLE CO., ROOSEVELT, N. Y. 


bear gallop out of the little hollow into the | 
brush. It happened so quickly that it was | 


impossible to get in a shot. As we walked 
over to look at the blond bear we came to 
the edge of the depression, and there, forty 
feet away, facing us, was my brownie. Un- 
seen by us, the third member of the party 


had been feeding in the hollow, and it was | 


he that had dashed so speedily’ into the 


brush. 


The ears of the wounded beast were laid 


flat and the hair was raised along his 


back. He commenced a 


drawn far back, exposing the big tusks. 


His little eyes gleamed wickedly, and his | 
expression of hate was so intense that it 


made chills run up my spine. He was des- 
perately wounded, but game and willing 
to fight to the last breath. He started for 
us in a fast three-legged walk, his chin 
almost touching the ground. 

From the center of his head to the top 
of his shoulders was a target two feet high 
and four inches wide, an easy shot in the 
most vulnerable of places, and I broke 
his neck before he covered a third of the 
distance. The first bullet had broken his 
right hip, deflected downward, and opened 
him from the middle clear to the brisket. 
In spite of this wound, he was courageous 
enough to fight rather than to try hobbling 
off to safety. 

During the excitement we had forgotten 
all about the other bear. We now hurried 
over to examine him. He was a perfect 
specimen of the very light-brown color 
phase, the tips of the guard-hairs being 
pale honey-color except along the top of | 
the back and neck and on the legs, where | 
it was a solid dark brown. 

Lou's first bullet had struck him just 


deep-throated | 
growling. His jaws were open and his lips | 





back of the heart and would have proved 
fatal in a very short time. One bullet of 
the second volley had broken his back just 
behind the shoulders and had stopped any 
possible retreat. 

These bears would weigh at least six | 
hundred pounds apiece, and the skins would | 
measure between eight and one half and | 
nine feet. They were perfectly furred and 
practically without rub marks. It is un- 
usual to get two such fine hides at one time 





HERE’S a fascination about 

snakes. Some people like || 
them; most of us aresafraid of 
them. “REPTILIA AMAZON- 
AS,” by Lewis R. Freeman, in the 
May issue, is a most interesting 
story of the poisonous reptiles of 
South America. 











in the spring, so many bears being more 
or less rubbed at this season. In spring 
hunting it is not a good idea to depend too 
much upon finding sign. Although bears 
may not have used the meadow in the 
morning, often by evening one or more will 
have come down from the denning grounds 
on the mountainsides. 

Kelp Bay is one of the largest bays on 
the north side of Baranof Island. The 
three arms—Portage, Middle, and South 
arm—join in a common mouth which opens 
into Chatham Strait. There is usually 
much better hunting in the south arm than 
in either of the other two. A large meadow 
with two streams running through it and 
high and rugged mountains surrounding 
the bay provide all that the bear hunter 
could ask for. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon of 
the 30th of May my boat was anchored 
close to shore at the head of the south 
arm. Coming out on deck, I glanced up 
the meadow and saw there what looked to 
be the grandfather of all brown bears. 











(Continued on page 83) 






LIKE THIS- 





OR LIKE THIS 
Cook Knows 


zishing SECRETS 


and They're YOURS for the Asking! 
Printed in This Wonderful NEW BOOK 





All of these features 
listed below are 
printed inthis book 


FISHERMEN ’S 
‘alendar 





















Tells WHEN Fish Bite! 


How to Bait Cast, Dry Fly Cast, 
Use Nymphs, and Tie Knots 


17 Beautiful, Four-Color Plates, 
showing Dry Flies, Salmon Flies, 
Nymphs, Wer Flies, Bivisibles and 
Moths, in hundreds of natural 
colored patterns, 

The most complete line of Fishing, Hunt- 
ing, Camping. and Outdoor Sports 
Equipment ever assembled in a book of 
this kind. Everything listed at absolutely 
rock bowom 


CUT PRICES! 


COOK sporting Goons co. 
16534 LARIMER STREET 
DENVER, COLORADO DAVE COOK 





NAME 





ADDRESS 





ciTy — STATE 









3" COOK sportinc coops co. *"!,:°* 
1653L . Larimer Street Denver, Colorado 
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There is a U. S. fishing BOOT or WADER 


SNUGLEG 


America’s most comfortable 
fishing boot for sportsmen 


1. Shaped to give perfectly snug fit at 
every point ... special elastic, net lin- 
ing gives free bending and maximum 
comfort. 


Fiel 










































2. Reinforced toe cap protects toes 
from bumps against rocks, etc. 

3. Special “‘shock-proof” insole cush- 
ions the foot under pressure against 
rough surfaces. 

4. Inside, adjustable knee harness 
holds the boot up snugly in place. 


5. Flexible, adjustable belt strap of 
superquality rubber. 





6. Additional top strap holds top of 
boot neatly in place whenturned down. 


7. Rugged, cleated sole to prevent 
slipping in the water... also made 
felt sole if desired. 


8.Combines snug fit with light 
weight and smart appearance as no 


other boot of its kind! U 4 
a J 


FLYWEIGHT 


with felt or 
cleated 
soles 








Ce TNR noe 





1. A heavier construction than the Snugleg, with added 
inside fabric reinforcements for snag resistance. 
2. Superquality rubber compound. 

3. Special inside “Tuftoe” reinforcement as pro- 
tection against rocks in the stream. 

4. Flexible, net lining combines wear and warmth. 
5. Inside adjustable harness at knee to hold boot 
nicely in place. 

6. Adjustable all-rubber belt strap and extra top 
strap to hold the skirt neatly in place when turned 
down. 

7. Rugged, cleated rubber sole, or— 

8. 4" stitched-on felt sole of highest obtainable 
non-slipping quality. 








Ask your sporting goods dealer 
to show you these boots and 
waders. Or write Dept. T.A.R., 
1790 Broadway, New York City 


TY 


Product of the United States 
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STREAM 
+ KING 


WADING 
SHOE 


Can be used over 
wader, or sepa- 
rately,over stock- 
ings or bare foot 
when the waters 
are sufficiently 
warm. 












“T heartily recommend your Stream 
King Wading Shoe as the lightest, 





safest and most satisfactory shoe I 


have ever worn.” 
(Signed) ZANE GREY 


1. Thick felt sole of best 
non-skidding quality— 
ideal in fast streams or 
where rocks are slippery. 


2. Heavy double foxing— 
perfect adhesion. 

3. Screened eyelets right 
above the outsole prevent 
sand from getting in but 
allow water to pass out. 


4. Strongly reinforced 
bumper toe guard protects 
toes from water pressure 
and banging against rocks. 


5. Full bellows tongue 
right to top keeps out sand. 


6. Extra strong telescope 
eyelets. 

7. Double stitched eyelet 
stay reinforcements. 


8. Full, breathable top of 
Army Duck, allows air and 
water to pass freely 
through. 


9. Special outside counter 
reinforcement. 


10. Leatherized insole. 





ALL-SPORT 
WADER 


Can’tbebeatenforany- 
one doing stream fish- 
ing and duck hunting. 


1. Top is strong, double 
texture jeans—absolutely 
waterproofatevery point. 


2. Bottom made with 
Snugleg, close-fitting de- 
sign, or Flyweight heay- 
ier construction... cleat 
ed rubber or felt soles as 
desired. 


3. Large inside pocket. 


4. Belt loops and suspen- 
der buttons. 


5. Crotch and leg stays 
prevent possible chafing 
and give added strength. 


6. Fits over heavy, warm 
clothing to keep you 
warm and dry in frosty 
weather. 








To Sporting Goods 
Dealers—If you are 
not carrying this 
complete, outstand- 
ing line —commu- 
nicate with Dept. 
B.G.T.1790 Broad- 
way, NewYorkCity 























STREAM KING 
MACKINTOSH 
WADER 


1. Combines Jight weight 
and strength in highest at- 
tainable degree. 

2. Doubletextureballoon 
cloth, inside and outside, 
rubber between, abso- 
lutely waterproof from 
top to bottom. 

3. Every seam stitched, 
taped, reinforced, ce- 
mented and vulcanized. 
4. Special crotch stay 
prevents chafing. 

5. Sturdy belt loops. 
6. Inside pockets. 


7. Silk drawstrings; 
suspender buttons. 


Rubber Company, 1790 Broadway, N. Y. 
spt RS SS SENS 


MACKINTOSH 
WADER 
Standard for a 
generation! 


1. Made of heavy jeans, 
double texture, positively 
waterproof to top. 


2. Tough, Tempered 
Rubber outsoles. 


3. Heavy gum inner vamp 
and heel reinforcements. 


4.Shoulder straps— 
firmly riveted in place. 


5. Crotch and leg stays. 
6. Large outside pocket. 
7. Adjustable back strap. 














This department is intended to be a common meeting ground for campers and woodcrafters. Kinks and ideas concerning the trails and woods 
are welcomed for publication. Questions will be answered when accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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Edited by DONALD H. COLE 


Plan Your Outfit Carefully 


ERHAPS the good roads and more 

powerful motors of today are re- 

sponsible for the numbers of heavily 

laden, vacation-bound cars we so 
often see on the highways and in having 
rendered many people careless as to the 
weight and bulk of their equipment. The 
basic rule that it “pays to go light but 
right” still holds, and is as important in 
regard to automobile camping as it is to 
the mountain back-packer—with proper 
consideration being given, of course, to the 
respective carrying ca- 
pac ities. 

It is not easy, how- 
ever, for the uninitiat- 
ed to determine where 
the line shall be 
drawn; just what 
equipment will be 
necessary to comfort 
and health, and what 
articles and gadgets so 
fervidly endorsed by 
the enterprising sales- 
man and earnest friend 
can be dispensed with. 
So it takes Spartan 
fortitude and keen 
analysis of the prob- 
lem when you sit down 
with pad and pencil to 
list your needs. But, 
jot down the weight of 
each article and then 
remember the cars you 
have seen “boiling” 
across the desert; the 
broken springs; the fellow who steams up 
an ordinary grade in “low” while the 
lighter cars shoot past. Think of just the 
problem alone of packing and unpacking 
—perhaps daily. In other words, it is im- 
portant to have a system. For example, 
have the jack near the top and the tent 
and stove where they can be unloaded first. 

All this does not mean that you will 
have to join the “hard birds” who boast 
of using a rock for a pillow. Witness our 
own outfit, which you may not accept en- 
tire, but which you will agree, I believe, 
insures comfort, health and pleasure in 
camping. 

The bed comes first, as it is the most 
important, for poor sleeping is not con- 
ducive to pleasure at any time and has 


The umbrella tent is easily erected and has ample hea 
the “kitchen” are down to get the sun and the cupboard does very efficient 


By Claude M. Kreider 


spoiled a lot of trips. So we banished the 
nice, iron-framed folding camp bed years 
ago. It weighed 65 pounds and was not 
comfortable. Also it was cold and required 
“as much underneath as on top.” Instead, 
we carry a pair of single air mattresses, 
weighing 15 pounds, which we transport, 
all ready to inflate, in a built-in slip under 
our sleeping bag. This bag, home-made, is 
6 x 6 feet square, with a large flap to lap 
over, and has eight pounds of lambs’ wool 
quilted into the bottom. Thus we have a 


duty as a kitchen cabinet 


nice soft and warm mattress on top of 
the “blow bags” which are inflated barely 
enough to keep our weight off the ground. 

We sleep in a washable-cotton inside 
bag, and use two wool quilts or three 
blankets over us, even in weather down to 
freezing. The entire outfit weighs 40 
pounds and rolls in a dust-proof bundle 
measuring 18 inches by 6 feet, which is 
lashed on to the luggage rack. A bed roll, 
made up from your home supplies, will 
answer nearly as well, with a canvas cover 
6 x 12 feet, and the air bags. 

For shelter we have settled on the 
umbrella-type tent, 7 feet by 9% feet, 
which, with its telescoping pole and extra 
side curtains, weighs only 35 pounds. It 
sleeps the four of us nicely, with the two 





d room. Two sides of 


children, each in a single bag, on one side 
the center pole. Rather snug, you'll say. 
But who goes camping to live inside a 
tent? You want only shelter at night—and 
from rain. And we do not fear snakes and 
bugs when sleeping on the ground—not 
with a waterproof tent floor and the foot- 
high lift at the door. 

The door, or fly, stretches out to two 
jointed bamboo poles, with ropes fastened 
to pegs; and the curtains, snapped along its 
edge and pegged to the ground, form our 
kitchen. In good 
weather we let down 
a side or two to 
catch the breeze or the 
sun. This tent of ours 
is inexpensive, costing 
less than $20. It rolls 
into a bag 10 x 4 
inches, which goes on 
top of the bed roll on 
the luggage rack. In 
buying your tent, re- 
gardless of type, insist 
on waterproof  ma- 
terial. If it is so guar- 
anteed, set it up on 
the lawn and turn the 
hose on it. One drop 
of water inside, and 
you should take it back 
to that store, with 
blood in your eye! 

The kitchen includes, 
of course, a good gas- 
oline stove, and we like 
the three-burner type 
which insures a quicker meal, with every- 
thing warm at the same time. A folding 
stove-stand really pays and, placed beside 
it, there should be a light folding table for 
doing your kitchen work. 





ANY of these tables are heavy and 
bulky. Ours, however, weighs only 
five pounds and the top of thin slats, can- 
vas covered, rolls around the folding 
“shear”-type legs, to form a bundle only 
5 x 26 inches. A very handy affair is a vat- 
nished board of thin plywood, to fit inside 
the stove stand, close up, to be used for a 
warming tray and to hold plates and 
fry pans. ‘ 
For utensils we use a nesting kit of 
heavy-grade aluminum, containing four 
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OLD BUSHMILLS 
WHISKEY 


































The car ready packed for anything. Note | 
this cupboard clears the door and leaves 
the running-board free 


straight-side kettles with bails and lids, a 
coffee pot of similar shape that holds the 
cups of granite ware, as aluminum is apt 
to burn the lips. With the coffee pot 
nested in the kettles, plates inverted on 
top, then the two fry pans with detachable 
handles added, the whole, in its dustproof 
bag, makes a package 11 x 12 inches, 
weighing just 15 pounds. Wood-handled 
knives and forks of steel, spoons, dish 
mops, butcher knife, can opener, and 
similar items, go in a cloth roll, with pock- 
ets, and slip in beside the coffee pot. 

You may carry the kitchen in a rear 
trunk, and your food supply as well; but 
we have evolved, after much planning, a 
home-made cupboard which bolts flush 
with the front running-board and tapers 
from a 12-inch depth (the width of the 
running-board) to 18 inches at the for- 
ward end, thereby reaching to the hood. 
The lid opens to form a table 18 inches 
from the ground and is 28 inches square. 
Made of plywood, pantasote-covered and 
aluminum bound, the affair weighs only 
30 pounds and looks quite well. Note these 
advantages: it holds, beside the stove, 
stand and cook kit, in special compart- 
ments, enough food for the four of us for 
ten days—all compact, dust-proof and easy 
of access. Three bolts with wing nuts hold 
it securely in place and we can remove and 
stand it under the tent fly in five minutes, 
when a permanent camp is arranged. When 
touring, we simply sit at the opened lid, 
with the stove set up alongside. 

Miscellaneous items will include a good 
ax and shovel in a stout bag; your tent 
pegs (buy the angle-shaped metal ones 


There is only 
one “Old Bush- 
mills” Whiskey in 
the world. Try it. 





Our trade mark | SHAW | on every bottle 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD OF QUALITY 








ALEX D. SHAW w& CO., INC., 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





This advertisement is not intended to offer this product for sale or delivery in 
any state or community wherein the advertising, sale or use thereof is unlawful. 


CAMPERS, FISHERMEN > 


Less work, more play, 









with this Sleeping Bag 


® Takes only a jiffy to set up a Ta-Pat-Co. 





bothersome blankets necessary. Model 


For a wayside meal we simply open the 
cupboard and set up the stove alongside 


with brazed hooks) ; a collapsible water 
bucket ; canteen set, bolted to the running- 
board and kept filled; and folding stools 
of hardwood frame with canvas cover. 
. Personal items, including spare cloth- 
ing, go best in heavy canvas or pantasote 
duffle bags with tight draw-strings, and 
we find that an allowance of 20 pounds 
per person takes care of everything, in- 
cluding kodaks, fishing tackle and the like. 
You will note that with luggage rack 
available for tent and bedrolls and the 
Tunning-board cupboard for all of the 





They have sheets, pillows, and enough in- 
sulating Kapok to float four men in water. 
Very light, compact. Waterproof. Hygienical- 
ly constructed. Easily zipped open and aired. 
Used in Alaska, Canada, Mexico and through- 
out United States the year ‘round. Ideal for 
cabin, tent, open air or any outing trip. No 





Designed by Woodsmen for Comfort and Wear 


shown is Style 56 with removable sheets, 
canopy top, price $15.50. Patented mosquito 
netting attachment extra. Complete line of 
Sleeping Bags from $7.85 to $31.00. See 
your dealer today or write us for free fold- 
er illustrating and describing complete line. 
Please mention your dealer’s name. 














THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO. 
Dept. A-4, Greenfield, Ohio 
Dept. A-4, 14 Pearl St., New York City 


Herewith find $15.50 for Style 56 described 2 
Send me free folder 0 


PROG sceccnnstenstmniacnswnssestitamansiinnn . 


Street...... . 


J City & State 








30,000 
FOREST RANGERS 
Can't Be Wrong! 


You can ask for no better recommendation 
for our sleeping bag than the fact that during 
the past three years the U. S. Forest Service 
has purchased over 30,000 Forest Ranger 
Sleeping Bags from us. You get this same 
sleeping bag—up to U. S. F. S. specifica- 
tions—when order a Forest 


anger. 








“ nat 
DETACHABLE PEQUOT SHEET NOT) 
INDICATED IN ORDER TO SHOW 
PAATTRESS CONSTRUCTION ) 


! 
SNAP FASTENERS ON 
ie WIDE OVERLAPPING 
~,| FLAP SECURELY Crose 
wl as 


America’s Most Popular Sleeping Bag! 


There are more Forest Rangers in regular use 
in the U. S. than any other make of sleeping 
bag. Only because we standardize on one 
model, buying best materials in large quanti- 
ties and saving on manufacturing, can we offer 
this quality sleeping bag at these low prices. 
A light-weight, quality sleeping bag that has 
stood all tests—the Forest Ranger is superior 





to any other sleeping bag in its price class. 


$15 
FOREST 


With shoulder 
carrying straps 


$14 without 
straps 


RANGER 


SLEEPING BAGS 





SEATTLE TENT & AWNING CO., Seattle, Wa. 
Please send me descriptive folder “D” 
Name—___ 
Address 


Dealer's 
Name 

















FILSON Forestry Cruiser 


Ctility, comfort, convenience, long wear and fine 
appearance all combined in this garment. Made of 
forest green all-wool material (cravanetted), Wind- 
the 


proof and water-resistant. *Pockets galore 


whole back a pocket. 


Forestry Cloth Cruiser and Forestry Cloth Laced 
practical 


Breeches make a mighty serviceable, 


sports outfit. 


Cruising Coats and Laced Breeches also made of 


wind-proof, water-resistant shedpel Khaki. 
Order cruiser l-inch larger than white 


outseam measure. 


Send 4 cents in stamps for illustrated catalog E 


Better Outdoor Clothes. 


Cc. C. FILSON CO. 
1001-3 Second Ave. 


of Filson 


“Large pockets each side in front instead of small left 


collar 
measure; breeches give waist and full inseam and 


Seattle, Wash. 


hand pocket asshown. 





kitchen paraphernalia and food, only the 
duffle bags, stools and a few other small 
items need be carried inside the car, there- 
by leaving ample room in the back seat 
for two passengers. Again, the weight is 
well balanced, a feature worth considering, 
and the whole adds just about the weight 


of two more passengers or, with four 
adults, makes a six-passenger load, which 
is not at all prohibitive. 
The various items of equipment weigh 
as follows: 
Les. 


Double sleeping bag, with air 
mattresses 40 

Two single bags, with wool pads 
built in or with air mattresses 50 


Tent, complete with pegs 40 
Stove, stand, stools, ax, shovel 
and table 25 
Utensil kit 15 
Duffle bags, holding all personal 
items 80 
250 


A cupboard, like ours, weighing 
30 pounds, with 65 pounds of food, 
more than is needed at any one 
time on most vacation journeys— 100 
Total— 350 
A particularly valuable feature of this 
outfit is that we use it also for pack-trail 
trips by eliminating only the stove, table 
and stools. Thus, with food, it makes just 
two good mule-loads. 


A CAMP TABLE 
By C. V. S. Purdy 


LL the materials necessary to build 

this practical and simply constructed 
camp table can be found, growing in the 
woods, near your cabin. 

You will need ten sticks of the follow- 
ing sizes: Of stock 3” in diameter, 2 pieces 
33” long and 4 pieces 31” long; of stock 
114” in diameter, 4 pieces, two of them 37” 
in length, the other two about 50” in 
length. 

Start the construction by boring one- 
inch holes two inches deep, in the two 33” 
pieces. These holes are located three inches 
trom the ends of each piece. Be sure that 
the hole at one end of a piece is of the 
same diameter as that on the other end. 
Now whittle down the tops of the legs, 
the four 31” pieces, to fit these holes. Four 
inches from the upper end of each leg, 
bore a 1” by 2” hole, to take the ends of 
the longitudinal cross members. These are 
made from the two 37” by 1%” pieces. 
Their ends will have to be fitted to the 
holes. It is important that all fitted ends 
go all the way to the bottoms of the holes. 
Now assemble what you have completed 
of the table frame. 

When it is well squared up, measure for 
the lower braces, or diagonals, as follows. 
Measure six inches, up from the floor, on 
diagonally opposite legs and mark for bor- 





ling. Be sure, when you bore these holes, 
| that they will face each other squarely 








and are at right angles to the diagonal. 
Put one brace in place and measure its 
exact diameter at the center. Measure also 
the diameter of the other brace. Since the 
diagonals cross each other, with the upper 
surface of one touching the lower surface 
of the other, the holes for the second brace 
must be bored either higher or lower than 
those for the first. To find the location of 
the second set of holes, add or subtract half 
the sum of the diameters of the diagonals 
to or from six inches. Measure, up from 
the floor, the resulting distance and bore 
holes as for the first diagonal. 

With the braces firmly in place, bore a 
one-inch hole through them where they 
cross. Fit a dowel in this hole. You may 
cut the dowel off flush, or leave either or 
both ends protruding. It is customary to 
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leave both protruding, the upper end, say 
two inches and the lower one about three 
inches. Nail the dowel into place, so that 
the diagonals do not tend to pivot on it: 
also nail the upper cross pieces. Wherever 
possible, place the nails so that their heads 
do not show. 

For the top of the table, almost any 
boards will do. If you use mill-made 
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Figure 1 


boards, hew them a bit, to take away that 
machined look. However, as mill boards 
are often not available in camp, I will tell 
you how the backwoods settlers obtained 
an excellent substitute. If you follow the 
directions carefully, you will find the 
method not very difficult: 

Pick out a cedar tree that is straight- 
grained and about ten or twelve inches in 
diameter, for eight or ten feet above the 
ground. Be sure that the grain does not 
twist or spiral. You can tell how the grain 
runs by the bark. If the bark spirals, so 
will the grain. Fell the tree and cut off a 
section of the butt the length of your table 
top. Split this piece exactly down the 
center. If you are no better axman than 
myself, do all the splitting with wedges, 
using the ax only to cut fibers when the 
split runs off the line. Now quarter the 
two halves. Be sure you split down the 
exact center of each half. 

Take one of the quarters and across one 
end draw a line exactly half way between 
the apex of the “V” and the bark. It 
should be parallel to the chord of the are, 
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Figure 2 


as shown in Figure 2, third split. Split 
the quarter along this line. This will give 
you one piece which is triangular in cross 
section and another which is flat on one 
side and convex on the other, If this piece 
is three inches or more thick, split it edge- 
wise once more. As before, be sure that 
you start the split exactly in the center. 
You now have a rough board about 1% 
inches thick. You can make three more 
like it out of the other quarters. If these 
four boards—the woodsmen call them 
cedar splits—are not enough to cover the 
table, you will probably be able to 
out with narrower ones split out of the 
triangular pieces. Hew all the splits until 
they are smooth and square up the edges. 
Place the boards on the table frame and 
fasten them in place. 

As to materials for making the table, 
almost any wood will do. I would recom 
mend spruce, however, as it is tough a! 
yet easy to work. I mentioned cedar for 
the top because I am familiar with the 
way it acts when one tries to split it. 
should expect fir, if it were straight 
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Splendid Sports Books 
Each $5 





JUST FISHING 


3rd edition 

by RAY BERGMAN 
Fresh water angling in all 
phases, described in most 
delightful style 


GUNS AND GUNNING 
by CAPTAIN PAUL A. CURTIS 


The author's acquaintance is 
international. No sportsman 
can afford to be without it 


ARCHERY 


2nd edition 
by DR. ROBERT P. 
The most comprehensive book 
ever published. By a world- 
wide authority 


ELMER 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
907 Filbert Street Philadelphia 




















PLANS AND INSTRUCTIONS FOR BUILDING, $1.00 


ANYONE handy with tools can build this classy, roomy | 


trailer coach at low cost. Accommodates 2 to 4 people 
comfortably. Plans and instructions include all diagrams, 
floor plans, material list, how to build beds, axles, win- 
dows, top, where to get parts, ete. Can be built in any 
size with side or rear door. Big value for all interested in 
camp trailers of any kind. Thousands of satisfied users 
Rush a dollar for the popular Jim Dandy trailer plans today! 


Mail Dollar Bill to JIM DANDY, Box 125-E, Wausau, Wis. 


BROOKS TENTS 


= BROOKS SQUARE | 
UMBRELLA TENTS 


Oars TENT USED BY EXPERIENCED CAMPERS EVERYWHERE 


Two-way TENTS _ i #)| 
THE PRACTICAL ‘POLELESS” 
Compl te Catalog on its 7 | 


Ne BROOKS COMPANY eines 1655 ARAPAOE ST. 





















BALL JOINT 

Auto Trailer Coupler $1.95 
West of Rockies, $2.25. Postpaid 

Adjustable Bumper Hitch $1.35 


This hitch can be put on, tak- 
en off, or adjusted to 6 differ- 
ent positions with no Other tool but a 
wrench. Postpaid, $1.35. (West of Rock- 
Re me and cam a oe on trailer 
ven? ry railers. 
eee itey ER AUTO CAMP CoO. 
H St. Bay City, Mich. 





| ® grained, to split easily. I know that a nail 
| will split it when you least want it to. 
| Spruce or pine, if very free of knots, 
| might do, 

| Whether you peel the wood for your 
| table frame or whether you leave the bark 
| 





HE WINNERS in our 

‘“‘Narrowest Escape from 
Death Story’’ Contest will be 
announced in the next issue. 











on depends on the time of year. When 
the sap is running, the bark comes off very 
easily and will probably peel off in spite 
of you. Later, when the sap is down in 
the roots of the tree, it is impossible to 
peel. The only way you can then get the 
bark off is to shave it with a knife. Bark 
on or off, the table will look very well and 
be in keeping with its surroundings. 


RINKLES AND KINKS OF 
AN OLD-TIMER 


| T almost all times of the year, in the 
| A North Woods, your life may well de- 
| pend upon your ax. I have given up all 
| experiments with short-handled axes. You 
can do real serious chopping with a long- 
handled ax which only 
pounds, handle and all. 





dle. The double-bitted ax for the same 
purpose weighs 6 pounds. The latter is 
dangerous to carry and use, unless in ex- 
pert hands. A leather case to cover your 
ax head is almost a necessity. 

When it comes to short-handled axes, 
and this includes all of them from the 


i 








No. 1 is a 2%4-pound ax with long handle; 
No. 2, a carpenter’s shingle hatchet makes 
an excellent short-handled ax; No. 3, stan- 
dard single-bit ax weighing 5 pounds with 
handle; No. 4, a Boy Scout ax; No. 5, a 
site woodsman’s double-bitted ax 


Soy Scout” variety to the full-grown ax, 
it may sound unromantic, but the ordinary 
shingling hatchet of the house carpenter 
is the best tool of its kind I have ever 
used in the woods. You can pull a nail 
with it, as well as drive one, and the 
wide blade is the best possible implement 
for limbing and splitting. Besides all this, 
it is a perfectly balanced tool, a develop- 
ment of long years of experience of expert 
workmen. If you will ask the blacksmith 
to draw the hammer end to a point, you 
will have a perfectly balanced tomahawk 
—but if someone saw you with such an in- 
strument, he might think you were in- 
clined to be quarrelsome. Puri Moore 








weighs 234 | 
The ax with sin- | 
gle bit, as used by the professional woods- | 
man, weighs over 5 pounds with the han- | 








PORTABLE 
AUTOMATIC 

DEPENDABLE 
LOW-COST 


KOHLER Model 
110 volts D. C. auto- 
matic. Many others— 
600 watts te 25 K. W. 
— 110 and 220 volts 
A. C. or D. C.; also 32 
volts D. C. Prices $225 
up, f. o. b. Kohler. 


Your country or seashore home —ranch 
house or cottage- in- the-woods—house-boat, 
yacht or cabin cruiser... why have them 
dingily lighted or lacking in modern _con- 
veniences because you feel it is too difficult 
or costly to install a light-and-power plant? 
Or because you're not enough of an elec- 
trician or engineer to keep its mechanism 
running? If you still cling to such ideas of 
privately generated electricity—throw ’em 
away. For, as in the modern automobile, 
pose 2h or speedboat, this is the day of 
the simplibed, compact and trouble-free 


individual electric plant ... the KOHLER. 


A nook to place it in; a simple wiring system to con- 
nect it to—and your entirely self-contained Kohler 
Electric Plant is ready for business. Keep it fueled 
(with ordinary gasoline)—and forget it. ‘Fully auto- 
matic, it starts with the turn of any switch; regulates 
itself; stops when all entiee - off. It “eo 
full standard current as needed—operates a sin 
light or can run continuously at Gall engacity w ~ 
all sorts of weather conditions. 

Besides regular lights, Kohler Electric Plants ogee 
ate floodlights, searchlights, radios, pumps, refriger- 
ators, onal machine tools and all kinds of household 
electrical appliances . . . all at amazingly low cost. 

xpertly engineered under years of manufactur- 
ing experience, Kohler Electric Plants are the very 
last word in efficiency, dependability and economy. 
Widely used the world over—by home, farm and 
ranch owners, sportsmen, contractors, ships, light- 
houses, stores, schools, churches, tourist camps, 
road stands and service stations. 

The U. S. Government uses thousands. The Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition depended exclusively on Kohlers 
for electric hght, power and radio current. Send for 
details. No obligation. There’s a Kohler model to 
suit your particu aes needs. 


KOHLER oFKOHLER 
ELECTRIC PLANTS 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. FS-4-35 
Founded 1872. Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
Send copy of “KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANTS.” 


Name ——— 
P. O. Address 


Use in which interested 
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WHILE THE 
TROUWT BROIL 


Every fisherman knows how hard 
it is to wait while the breakfast 
skillet warms to its work and the 
coffee comes to a boil. 

Include crisp Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes in your provisions. Ready 
to eat! There’s nothing like them 
to satisfy your morning hunger. 

You'll find them good any time 
of day. Rich in energy. Easily 
digested. Splendid for camp 
recipes that call for crumbing. 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are kept 
oven-fresh by the heat-sealed 
WAXTITE inner bag — an exclusive 


Kellogg feature. Sold everywhere. 
Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
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FOR CAMPERS 


‘| CAMPER, THROW UP A SHACK 










* SLEEP 
* Warm in Your 
*WOODS 


ET the fire go out. Let a storm blow up 


pure wool army flannel. Outside cover 


Ask your dealer. Or order direct from us 


WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd. 
3501 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 


Mail me your latest descriptive folder 
Address.........c0.cccceeee 
Name 


+ + + 0 > OF OF OE OE OE OO 


What If Summer 
Nights Are 
Cold 


ARCTIC DOWN 
SLEEPING ROBE 





with the after-midnight air already frigid. 
Your Woods 2-Star Robe takes good care of 
you. Snugly fastened in, yet free to stretch 
and turn, you sleep warm, cozy, dead to the 
world until broad day. Soft, fluffy down in- 
terlining—nature's most perfect insulation— 
Woods Everlive down from Northern water- 
fowl—protects you on every side. Lining is 
is 
tough, windproof, water-repellent olive drab 
“sail silk.”” So unbelievably light—a cinch 
to pack. Easy to air, too—opens out flat. 
Lasts for years. Large size $54.00. Medium 
$45.00. Carrying bag and straps included. 


no additional cost shipped anywhere in U. S 











Reduce Travel Expense 
with & 





The Travelo Coach enables you to enjoy the delights of long-distance 
© pay. You ca 


travel, with ne hotel or restaurant bills ¢ 





it just the same as in your own home 
dining facilities for feur people. A quality coach a 
—$395 to . B. Saginaw. Sead for free circt 








Raymond Products Co., 400 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Michigan 
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By Charles H. Fitch 





FTER tenting it for several years in| may be higher or lower and, of course, @! 
a pretty little neck of the woods, there is the possibility of second-hand with 
some member of the family is sure to say, lumber. a fam 


“Wouldn't it be nice if we owned a little And now to the building: A friend of 
shack here?” mine who is a carpenter visited me at § 
Then your friends gather around the the shack one day and examined closely § 
front of the tent. “It would run into my handiwork. After he got through, he 
money. Cost you several hundred ’fore yer smiled, shook his head, and said, “I see 
got through with it,” says one patroniz- you are not a carpenter.” Which proves, 
ingly. He, most likely, goes in for real of course, that a shack-builder does not 
estate and swell cars. “I see you building have to be a carpenter. At the start, he 
a shack!” says your deughter. “You does not have to be even handy with tools, 
couldn't even saw a board straight!” for by the time he gets through he will 
However, don't let them talk you out have acquired a bit of handiness. Neither 
of it. It isn’t going to run into money! should the builder worry about the long 
You don’t have to be a carpenter! And _ time it is going to take. I built my one. 
you don’t have to own any land! room shack, complete, during a two- 
Let us tackle the land question first. weeks’ vacation, with very little help from 
Along the shores of the Hudson River, in any one else. The additional part I built 
expensive Manhattan, the brother-can- in much less time during the following 
you-spare-a-dime boys have been building — spring. 
shacks for some time, and most assuredly Two-by-fours and tongue-and-groove 
they do not own the land or even pay planking or roofing comprised the lumber. 
land rent. But we are considering places In a sense, building such a shack is not 
a little further away from civilization than much more than building a great big box. 
this. There are plenty of farmers and land- The two-by-fours or studding constitute 
owners in wooded, mountainous and lake the frame of the box and the planks are 





sections who will gladly rent you land on nailed onto them. It is not the purpose B 
which to build your shack, perhaps for of this article to give a lot of construction Tr 
even as low as ten dollars a year. Twenty- details. It is my aum merely to show pos- § pest: 
five dollars a year, right out of the sky, sibilities. If one knows nothing about the | 
looks mighty good now to some of the lads_ placing of studding, it would be a good ond, 


who own a bit of American terra firma. plan to examine closely a shed or out- 
After you have dickered for a nice house or even a large chicken-coop. A 
shady plot on a hill with a number of tall shed with a flat slanting roof is about what 
trees with which to share the lightning the shack in the photograph is. There are 
bolts, the next bugaboo is the cost. My many such sheds and imitation is an easy 
shack, as you can see in the photograph, game. Also, it is not difficult to get advice 
is composed of two parts, the main section on such details. Folks like to give advice 
being a little higher than the addition. while they sit around and smoke. But 
This portion of it was erected the first don’t forget to ask them also to show you 
summer as a complete shack. It is a room how well they can saw planks. After they 
ten feet square and there is about twenty- have shown you, their enthusiasm is apt 
eight dollars’ worth of lumber in it—a _ to wane. : 
price one could easily pay for a tent. Add The fixin’s are not expensive. For my 
two or three dollars for an artificial-slate four six-paned windows I paid ninety 
roofing-paper and you have a complete cents apiece. I installed a second-hand Cc 














| 





Not a palace, of course, but just a comfortable, weatherproof little shack 


shack without any fixin’s and just hinged wash-bowl, so now we have running water. 
boards covering the windows—an ideal That is, it runs out. The stove = 
place for a gang of kidnapers. The glass very simple matter—a piece of sheet-meta! 
windows and screen doors can come later. with a hole in it is all that is necessary 
So far, it is at least a shack, for slightly in conducting a stove-pipe to the outer 
over thirty dollars—hardly the several air. 
hundred dollars that the “big shot” hinted And now that we_have thrown » 
about at the beginning of this little article. shack, what have we? A little house t 
In the additional section—ten feet by is perfectly rainproof; a_ tongue-ane 
seven feet—there was about sixteen dol- groove floor that is well off the gro 
lars’ worth of lumber, making the two- and is perfectly dry; two rooms that th 
room total forty-four dollars. However, little stove makes quite warm, even i 
don’t forget that the thirty-dollar shack the winter; a hermitage that, with fixing 
is still a shack and perhaps all that is up, might be lived in the year ro ti 
needed. These are Connecticut prices for worse came to worst. And ge 
new lumber, the shack being in the foot- complete was not much over fifty dollars. 
hills of the Berkshires, Prices elsewhere | (END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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COVERED WAGON TRAILERS 


for Camping Hunting 


eae and Touring 

+ Pleasure . . . recreation! Yoursto command 
LR th a arog 109 Covered W age. _ — ane 4 
four. venport type beds, dresser, full lengt 
samy of clothes locker, electric 
lights, kitchen complete 
with enamel sink, pantry, 
dish racks, work table, run- 
ning water, ice box, heat- 
ing and cooking stove. 
A perfect bome on the 
open road costs less than 
14 cent per mile. Builtfor 
years of hard usage. Two 
distinctive models—from 
$375.00 to $825.00. Deal- 

ers write for franchise, 
FREE: Illustrated litera- 
ture. Send 10¢ postage 
for Trailer Book show- 
ing designs and interiors. 



























COVERED WAGON COMPANY 
11840 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich, 





SCENTO 


Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off, 


BLACK FLIES AND MOSQUITOES 


The new scientific preparation that actually repels these 
pests. Endorsed by leading sportsmen. Pleasant to use 
will not stain or irritate the skin. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send us a dollar bill 
and we will mail you, postpaid, a convenient pocket size 
flask, Order today. Don’t delay. 





FIN-WOOD LABORATORIES, Washington C. H., Ohio 





AUTOMOBILE COMPASS 


Have you ever taken the wrong road 


COMPASS constantly 
tells your direction ¢ travel. Sticks 
to windshield. Base diameter 
ONLY $1.95 POST PAID, including 
Compensator. SATISFACTION ( 
ANTEED or your money refu unded if 
returned within ten days. 


DEALERS WANTED! 
HULL MFG. CO., Box 246-L4; WARREN, OHIO 








Celo-Flash Streamers 


Perfect minnow or smelt imitation. Body wrapped in 
two colors Cellophane. Otherwise made in conventional 
Streamer fashion with feather tail for realism. Hook 
sizes 2 to 10. Satisfaction guaranteed. 50c¢ each. Send 
for Fishing Catalog. 


R. C. Nichols Corporation 
Dept. F-2 Yarmouth, Me. 





















You can build this 
Trailer with ——— 
tools easily from 
we constructional : 2S 
rad in poo a om mg wives 4. Toilet. Shower, Elec- 


re Th ofthe cont by building it yourself. Send 250 for plans 
THE PLAN SHOP, 000 Puimetive Gite. Chicago, 1. 











F cawper’s MANUAL fis. 


MANUALS 






EMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
perks St, ‘St. Louis, Si z 





NO SIDE SWAY 
BACKS PERFECTLY 


merely a ionger car. 
a with pertece “comfort and 200 the. Tested 
¥ caster n—Capacity est 
bee of roads. Ideal for Tourist. Camper. Hunter, Fisherman. - - 
tte, Prices start lese than $50.00. Also many closed styles 
carrier. Write for literature or ask for 
SALES 


| his front end, and waited. 





CO., 208 Schirmer Bidg., SAGINAW, MICH. 


MONARCHS OF THE ALASKAN 
MEADOWS 


(Continued from page 75) 


Reaching into the pilot-house, I got the 
glasses and hastily focused them on him. 
He was so huge that it flashed through 
my mind that maybe bears did get to weigh 
a ton after all. His gray muzzle, massive 
head and great bull neck proved him to be 
a very old grizzly. 

Jerking on my boots, I loaded the rifle, 
noticing that my hands were shaking a 
little as I pressed the cartridges into the 
magazine. I got into the skiff and with a 
few strokes of the oars made the beach. 
The curve of the shore-line offered a quar- 
ter of a mile of shelter before the meadow 
would be reached, where the final stalk, in 
the open, would have to be made. 

I quickly covered this unexposed stretch 
and, looking out from the last cover, saw 
my bear about four hundred yards away, 
feeding. The ground between us was almost 
level, and the grass was too short to offer 
much aid in the stalk. Waiting until his 
head was down, I slipped out into the open 
and, crouching low, advanced straight to- 
ward him. Every time he started to lift his 
head I would “ireeze,” and as soon as his 
head was down again I would crawl up a 
few feet. Once in a while it was necessary 
to lie flat on my face to ease the cramped 
muscles in the back of my neck. 

At last the space between us dwindled 
to less than two hundred yards, and my 
nerves steadied down, for I now felt con- 
fident of hitting him several times before 


| he could reach the timber, which was still 
| as far away from him as it was when the 


stalk started. After a few more of my 


| short advances, he began to get nervous. 


I think he must have seen me crouched 
there in the open, for several times he 
swung his head and looked steadily in my 
direction. The wind, however, was in my 
favor, and evidently his vision wasn’t keen 
enough to give him the significance of my 
motionless figure ; but he knew something 
was wrong and kept raising his head to 
test the wind every few seconds. 

The first chance that offered I got into 
a sitting position, threw the safety lug of 
the 9'4-pound rifle to “ready,” covered 
He was now 
broadside. When his head came up again, 
I took a short breath, caught the glitter 
of the gold bead on the center of his big 
neck, and squeezed the trigger. At the 
crash of the gun he pitched forward on 
his chest, and remained still. I kept him 
covered for a minute or two, but he didn’t 
move; so I advanced slowly and, when 
close enough, tossed a few rocks at his 
head to make sure he was dead. 


T is impossible to realize the full pro- 

portions of these bears until you stand 
over them. Then the longer you look the 
bigger they seem to get. Looking down at 
this magnificent old fellow, I realized the 
full extent of my good fortune and decided 
to do no crabbing in the future about my 
luck. There were a few drops of blood on 
the thick fur of his neck, and examination 
showed that the 250-grain bullet had 
smashed the vertebrae, carried on, and 
lodged under the thick hide on the other 
side. Death had been instantaneous. 

His fur was a rich dark brown, uniform 
in color and very thick, but a little coarse 
in texture, like the fur of all old bears. 
At the tip of the guard-hairs the color 
was much lighter than the balance of the 
fur. Almost all of the bears on these is- 
lands have this grizzled appearance. 

The hide measured 10 feet 10 inches 
across between the paws, and 10 feet 8 
inches from tip to tip. His fore paws meas- 
ured 14 inches from heel to claw tip, and 

(Continued on page 87) 








BETTER COOKED MEALS 
in Camp or Cabin with a 


Coleman CAMP STOVE 






e@ LIGHTS LIKE GAS 
e COOKS LIKE GAS 


This big, new model makes cooking a 
pleasure on any outing... tasty, well-cooked 
meals wherever you go. It’s the favorite of 
those who like to use large cooking utensils 
... accommodates two 12-inch trout pans. 


The Coleman makes and burns its own 
gas. The big, efficient Band-A-Blu Burners 
light instant y- Now tocut, nosmoke to 
get in your eyes. Sturdily built to give years of 
service. Foldsup like a suitcase for easy carry- 


ing. Everdur Metal Tank won’t rust or corrode; easily re- 
moved for filling. 3 models, U.S. Retail price $5.95 up. 


HAVE BETTER LIGHT, TOO 
The Coleman No. 242A Lantern is just 
the light for fishing, hunting, all kinds 
of outings and general pm use. Lights 
instantly. Proxtaes 150 cand depowet of 
pure-white Weighs o: 3 Ibs. 





Sturdily built. en glass jae rotects 
mantles from wind and insects. U.S. Re- 
tail Price $5.95. 


WRITE TODAY for Free Folders illustrating and de- 
scribing Coleman Camp Stoves and Lanterns. Write 
for yours now! 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO. 


Dept. FD508, Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, Ill.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Ont., Canada (5508) 


¢.43/ HAVE YOU 
3 ‘F.S.F 0? 
(Fish Story Fever) 


we } &% = Do you hang on the edge 
‘ * of conversations—do you 
yearn for an audience for your fish stor- 
ies ? These are the symptoms | of Fish Story 
Fever—and that’s why we've organized 
the “Top Notch Fish Story Club.” 

We, the makers of famous Top Notch 
Fishing and Hunting boots (for 36 years, 
mind you), will pay cash for humorous fish 
stories and jokes..... Your Top Notch 
sporting goods dealer will be glad to give 
you complete details of the Club. Ask him 
for a free copy of “Just Among Us Fish” 
—packed to the gills with a smart collec- 
tion of famous fish stories. And, if it isn't 
asking too much, we'd like you to look 
over his stock of Top Notch Sporting 
Footwear. 








Sporting Division 
BEACON FALLS RUBBER FOOTWEAR 
Beacon Falls, Connecticut 
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after a night of rest in a Simon Pure Sleep- 
ing Bag. The De Luxe Model at $17.75 has 
the exclusive 100 in. Locktite Koh-I-Noor 
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bottom, 100% Pure Virgin Lamb’s Wool Fill- 
ing, Olive Drab Waterproofed U.S. Army 
Standard Shelter Tent Duck Outer Covering, 
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ber Mattress, weighs only nine pounds. 
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Enclosed is $17.75. Send me the De Luxe 
Simon Pure Sleeping Bag by prepaid express. 

I am interested. Send me more information 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


HIS department consists of short articles and notes, 


describing interesting and unusual side. 


lights on animals, birds, reptiles, insects and plant life. Game birds and animals are given major 


consideration. All of you are heartily 
and worth-while things you have witnessed. 


and earnestly invited to contribute. 
Good natural history 


Tell us about the strange 
photographs are also desired. 


Questions will be answered when accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Edited by RAY 


SCHRENKEISEN 


THE ARIZONA WHITETAIL 


By GEORGE 


HERE exist throughout the coun- 
try, among naturalists as well as 
sportsmen, several misapprehensions 


regarding the Arizona whitetail deer, 
notably a very wrong impression regard- 
ing the size of antlers borne by the bucks 
of this species. This, the smallest of all our 
deer, ranges through southern Arizona 
and New Mexico, western Texas, and 
down into most of Chihuahua and Sonora 
in Mexico. During a trip which I made in 
1933, to the Sierra Madre Mountains in 
Chihuahua, the heart of the range of this 
species, I was able to collect enough data 
to definitely set a new standard of com- 
parison for their antlers and show con- 
clusively that an old buck from this por- 
tion of the Southwest wears as kingly a 
crown as does the finest of our Northern 
whitetails. 

Most writers, even FE. T. Seton in his 
Lives of Game Animals, refer to the Ari- 
zona whitetail as a very small deer with 
dwarfed antlers. The late Prentiss N. 
Gray, in his Records of North American 
Big Game, indicates that a set of antlers 
with a measurement of 10 inches in length 
on the outside curve would be ranked as 
among the ten best heads on record. How- 
ever, Mr. Gray informed me in a letter 
that he realized the inadequacy of his 
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one side and 8 on the other. It has hung 
for twelve years in the home of John 
Beecroft in Colonia Garcia, right in the 
midst of the Sierra Madre hunting coun- 
try, and has been critically examined by 
hundreds of hunters. Not one of these, 
so far as I know, has ever questioned its 
right to occupy first place as the finest 
among Arizona whitetail heads. 

Beecroft, while riding through the 
mountains in December, 1921, came upon 
the body of the buck which grew this regal 
crown. It had been killed by a lion only a 
few minutes before, for the body was still 
hot and the lion had not even begun to 
eat. 

The heaviest set of antlers of which I 
know was killed in Chihuahua in 1933, by 
Mr. H. S. Compton of Gatesville, Texas. 
It measured, while in the velvet, 19 inches 
on each outside curve, 19 inches in spread, 
5 inches in beam circumference and 6 
inches in burr circumference. The antlers 
had 5 and 4 points, respectively. All 
measurements were made unofficially with 
a piece of string. Though the circum- 
ferences of burr and beam would be some- 
what less with the velvet removed, they 
are so far and away above everything else 
that has been recorded, that I feel no 
hesitancy in naming it the world’s record 


Here is where deer would be found, down in the Chihuahua country of Mexico 


representation of this species, but had been 
unable to secure measurements of any 
better heads than those he had listed. 
The most remarkable of the heads that 
I saw measured as follows: 20% inches 
and 19 inches on outside curve, 22 inches 
spread, 4 inches and 4 inches circumfer- 
ence of beam, 47% inches and 5 inches cir- 
cumference of burr, and 10 points op 


My experience with antlers in the velvet 
would indicate that a circumference © 
beam of 5 inches in the velvet would 
at the very least, 4% inches with the velvet 
removed. 

The greatest number of points on any 
head of which I know is 23, with 17 on one 
side and 6 on the other. The head came 
from a normal buck, but is very freakish, 
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having three main beams on one side with 
a total of 17 points and on the other side 
a single beam with 6 points. 

The average full-grown buck will have 
4 points on each antler, I have picked 
up shed antlers with 6 points on a side 
and have seen one normal head with 10 

ints on one side and 8 on the other. 
Nevertheless, it may be set down as 
characteristic of the species that 4 points 
on a side is standard equipment for a 





Eee rns 
The official world’s-record Arizona white- 
tail head, with the velvet removed 


big buck, just as the big Virginia white- 
tail will commonly have 5 points on a side. 
There is also prevalent a wholly mis- 
taken idea about the weight of this deer. 
All published data I have seen would in- 
dicate the weight of a big buck to be about 
80 pounds, sometimes 100 pounds. From 
my personal experience I can say that 
large old bucks will come much nearer to 
125 pounds than they will to 100 pounds. 
Beecroft says that I am too conserva- 
tive. According to him, big bucks will 
attain a weight of 150 pounds and he has 
seen one that would scale 175 pounds. 


HILE in the Sierra Madres collect- 

ing this information on antler mea- 
surements and on weights, I made some in- 
teresting observations on the lives and 
habits of this comparatively unsung deer. 
It thrives in a virgin wilderness, with only 
its natural enemies to contend with, and it 
occurs in amazing numbers. In five days’ 
travel from El Paso, you will be in a coun- 
try where you may see 60 or 70 deer in a 
day. MoSt of these have never seen a man 
and are merely curious about this strange 
creature. Many deer permit one to walk up 
to within a few feet of them. Back in 1912, 
John Beecroft counted 130 deer in one day, 
right up on the backbone of the Sierra 
Madre range. This is the greatest num- 
ber that he or any one in his locality has 
ever observed in a single day. 

The rut usually begins between Decem- 
ber 25 and January 25, the exact time 
varying slightly from year to year, and 
lasts just about a month. The bucks shed 
their antlers the latter part of April or the 
first of May, just about the time the fawns 
are born. 

The Arizona deer has a great many 
natural enemies, including lions, jaguars, 
eagles, wolves, bears, and lynx. I was 
amazed to hear the opinion advanced by 
some guides that a lynx would kill as many 
as ten to fifteen fawns a year. 
he great destroyer of deer is, of course, 


the cougar, or mountain lion. A lion will 


probably average at least one deer a week 
throughout the year. The testimony of the 
hunters of the Sierra Madre region is 
that a lion does not break the neck of a 
deer but springs on its back, fastens his 
teeth in the top side of the deer’s neck, 
right in back of the ears, and kills the 
deer by biting it. 

The action of the Mexican lion in slay- 
ing a deer is directly contradictory to the 
popular opinion as given by Seton in his 
Lives of Game Animals, He writes that 
a lion immediately sucks the blood of a 
slain deer, then rips open the belly to 
enjoy first the liver, and next the hind- 
quarters. The unanimous testimony of a 
number of experienced Chihuahua hunt- 
ers is that a Mexican lion goes first for 
the neck of its victim and not only sucks 
the blood, but actually devours the flesh of 
the neck, usually laying it bare by skinning 
it with its claws. I saw one deer carcass 
partially devoured by a lion and the neck 
was the only portion eaten. 

From personal observation, it would 
seem that the lions of the Sierra Madres 
kill bucks almost exclusively. Why it is 
that they apparently seldom kill a doe I 
am unable to explain. If this were based 
on one man’s testimony I would dismiss 
it without further thought as a mere 
coincidence, but the Beecrofts have hunted 
these mountains for forty years and their 
experience covers innumerable cases and 
testimony of that kind is not to be taken 
lightly. 

One look at a little fawn bounding away, 
with his flag raised, is explanation enough 
of how this deer received one of its names, 
that of fan-tail deer. 

The great, wide, bushy, white tail curls 
right up over the back of the little fellow. 
It spreads out just about as far as he is 
wide and looks for all the world like a 
big ostrich-feather fan which he has 
spread to hide behind, while he is making 
his escape. This characteristic produces a 
striking picture and is the one which I 
shall probably remember longest of all the 
sights I saw in Chihuahua. 


READERS’ NOTES AND QUERIES 
ABOUT VENOMOUS SNAKES 


The question is snakes again and we have been 
unable to answer these two: 

1. Is it true that venomous snakes breed their 
young alive, and non-venomous species lay eggs? 

2. Also, please tell me the five most poisonous 
snakes in America. . 
Witiiam Donat. 


Ans.—It is true that the majority of poisonous 
snakes throughout the world give birth to living 
young. !t does not necessarily follow, however, 
that because a snake is poisonous it is viviparous. 
It so happens that all of the poisonous species in 
North America belong to this class, and so far 
as I know, all those in South America, with the 
exception of the bushmaster, which lays eggs. 
What the percentage is in the case of African and 
Asiatic venomous species, I do not know offhand. 

As to which are the five most poisonous snakes 
in America is partly a matter of personal opin- 
ion, and for its final decision there remains a 
good deal more work to be done on the analyses of 
the venoms. Furthermore, what do you mean by 
America? Ordinarily, that includes both North 
and South America. If this is what you have in 
mind, the choice of the five most venomous spe- 
cies would probably go to South America, since 
we have nothing in North America to compare 
with the bushmaster, fer-de-lance, tropical rattler 
and palm vipers. In North America, certainly the 
Florida diamondback takes first award, with the 
Texas diamondback a pretty close second. As to 
how the venomous species are graded beyond that, 
it is pretty difficult to say. There is little doubt 
that the selection would be made among the rat- 
tlers, but inasmuch as there are fourteen or fif- 
teen species and that no thorough chemical and 
physiological tests have been made on their ve- 
noms, the right answer is almost anybody's guess, 
The only other poisonous species in North Amer- 
ica, besides the rattlers, as you probably know, 
are the copperhead, cottonmouth moccasin and the 
coral snakes. The last named are extremely 
deadly but, on the other hand, there are so few 
of them in this country and they are so retiring in 
nature, because of their burrowing habits, that 
they are hardly considered a serious menace. 

Naturat History Eprtor. 


(END OF NATURAL HISTORY) 
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Ques. How can I make a “pin-hole” 
camera and what exposure is necessary to 


produce good pictures with it? (K. A. W.) 


Ans. Some truly beautiful results can 
be accomplished with the very simple pin- 
hole camera. An ordinary box will do, 
but it must be perfectly light-tight. Better, 
take an old camera of any size ; remove the 
lens and replace it with a thin piece of 
metal pierced with a needle hole (the size 
of a No. 10 sewing nee- 
dle is about right). The 
edges of the hole should 
he beveled. For an out- 
door view in good light, 
an exposure of about 
one minute will produce 
good results if the pin 
hole is about six inches 
from the film. 


Ques. Js it possible to 
take photographs after 
dark using only the light 
of ordinary automobile 
headlights? And if sO, 
how long an exposure 
does it require? As 
use a car a great deal 
for fishing and hunting 
trips and usually leave 
my camera in the car 
until we return to it to 
go home, which is al- 
ways after dark, I never 
get a chance to make 
any pictures of the day’s 
catch. If there is any 
way of using the head- 
lights to take photos, I 
would like to know 
about it. Cy. Bs. Bu 


Ans. Your question 
is an excellent one; and 
the answer, I am sure, 
will be of interest to 
every one-day fisher- 
man and hunter who uses 
a car on his trips. That 
it is possible to take excellent photographs 
in the light of automobile headlights is 
amply proven by the illustration on this 
page. It was taken by James du Pont, of 
Johnston, Pa., who explains how it’s done: 
“Hang catch against sheet or tent. Place 
auto about 15 feet from subject. Focus 
camera from solid support. Time exposure 
about 4 minutes, at lens opening F :16. De- 
press headlight from ‘driving’ to ‘passing’ 
after 2 minutes of the time has elapsed. 
This latter gives the effect of a wide uni- 
form band of illumination and adds to 
quality of result—J. du P.” 


Ques. Is there a market for good ani- 
mal photographs; where can they be sold; 
and how much can I expect to be paid for 
them? a 


Ans. Good animal and other outdoor 
photographs are always in demand by 


Fre_p & STREAM and other magazines, as 





fishing and camping 


well as rotogravure sections of newspa- 
pers and many advertising agencies. 
Magazines pay from $1.00 to $15.00 apiece 
for the use of good pictures of this type 
and as much as $50.00 apiece for very ex- 
ceptional ones. Some advertising com- 
panies pay up to $150.00 or more apiece 
for the use of photos that particularly ful- 
fill their requirements. I have heard of 
single outdoor pictures bringing as much 
as $500.00; and I know of one set of 9 


photos that paid the photographer more 
than $700.00 as a result of being released 
through a photo service. If you have any 
exceptional animal or other outdoor 
photos and care to send a print to the 
“Janitor” of this page, I will gladly ad- 
vise you as to the best place to try to get 
the most money for them. P. S. Be sure to 
enclose return postage. 


Ques. Is it necessary to purchase ex- 
pensive equipment in order to take really 
good photographs? . % md 


Ans. Emphatically no. Some perfectly 
beautiful photos can be made with inex- 
pensive cameras. Of course, the inexpen- 
sive camera has its limitations—light con- 
ditions must be ideal and other factors 
must be right. One of the advantages of 
the “expensive” camera is high speed of 
shutter required to “stop” fast action, such 
as flying ducks, which necessitates the use 


How to take better photographs when you are hunting, 


Edited by HAROLD McCRACKEN - 


Photo by J. du Pont 


Who said you couldn’t make pictures at night—without flares or flash bulbs? 
This one was made with automobile headlights 
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of an expertly made lens. A fine lens also 
permits the making of good pictures under 
bad light conditions when it would be im- 
possible to get satisfactory results with 
less expensive equipment. My advice is to 
buy the best (meaning most expensive) 
camera that you can afford and do not 
try to use it for purposes for which it 
is not intended or for which it is not cap- 
able of producing good results; and it is 
far easier to graduate from the simple cam- 
era class to a more com- 
plicated class. 


Ques. In your last 
month's “Ask Me” de- 
partment you told how 
to ignite more than one 
photoflash bulb by hav- 
ing the glass in contact 
with one that is ignited 
by electric current, If 
this is due to the heat 
created by the flash, is 
it possible to set off one 
of these by holding a 
lighted match or candle 
against the glass? 


S.) 


Ans. You are correct 
in that it is the heat 
which ignites the flash- 
bulb, but a match or 
candle falls way short of 
producing enough heat 
to do the trick. 


Ques. This past fall 1 
became interested in 
photographing _ flying 
ducks with a still cam- 
era. I had some very 
gratifying results, but 
here are two questions 
for you: (1) What speed 
of exposure will “stop” 
a duck flying at right 
angles to a stationary 
camera at a distance of 
50 feet? And (2), if you 
“follow” the same duck with the camera, 
just as you follow with a gun, what ex- 
posure is required? (P. F.) 





Ans. The answer to your first question 
is—approximately 1/1000 of a second. An 
exposure of 1/500 second will do the trick, 
but 1/1000 is better. The second question, 
however, is a grand one to start an argu- 
ment! If there is any background, and 
you want it to be sharp, it will necessarily 
require the same exposure, although a 
blurred background will make the duck 
stand out more boldly. Ignoring the batk- 
ground, an exposure of about 1/100 second 
may give you a good picture. I say “may 
because it depends on whether the duck 
is “coasting” or “fanning” its wings. A 
bird’s wings, when in motion, travel faster 
than the speed of the bird itself. I'd like to 
have some of you technical wizards of t 
Hot Stove League send in your comments. 

(ASK ME ANOTHER) 
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MONARCHS OF THE ALASKAN 
MEADOWS 


(Continued from page 83) 


934 inches across the pads. The head was 
2, inches long, and 1614 inches across 
at the widest place. By the piecemeal 
weighing system he summed a grand total 
of 1,136 pounds. He was not fat, but even if 
300 or 350 pounds which he would gain by 
hibernation time were added, the total 
would still be under 1,500. In the face of 
this, I have given up hope of ever seeing 
4 bear that will really weigh a ton when 
put to the acid test of an accurate scale. 

The hide was very thick and weighed 
118 pounds. The best way I have found 
to carry one of these big skins is to tie 
the nose to the front feet, then tie the front 
and hind feet together, fold the skin with 
fur out, and wear it like a big neck-piece. 
They are slippery as an eel and will weigh 
400 pounds before you reach the boat, no 
matter how they are carried, but the meth- 
od given above does away with the slip- 
ping as much as possible and distributes 
the weight evenly over the shoulders. 

The north arm of Hoonia Sound ex- 
tends inland twenty miles in a westerly 
direction from the east end of Chichagof 
Island. There are several little streams 
emptying into this arm, most of which 
have small flats or meadows at their 
mouths. A range of high mountains rises 
abruptly along the entire north shore- 
line, broken only by the precipitous cafions 
out of which flow the small salmon streams. 
This is ideal bear country, furnishing as 
good hunting as can be found in the vi- 
cinity of any bay or sound on any of the 
three islands. 

On another trip a hunting partner and I 
dropped anchor on the south side of the bay 
at the head of Hoonia Sound. We arrived 
close to one o’clock in the morning, but 
by six were ashore, scanning the meadows 
with the binoculars. After hunting around 
the edge of two small bays, we came out 
on a point overlooking the main meadow. 
On the far side, half a mile away, was a 
large dark-brown bear. Against the short 
green grass he stood out in bold relief. 
Through the glasses we could see that his 
pelt was in good condition; so we at once 
began to figure the best way to approach. 

There was a big spruce snag lying 
crosswise to the beach close to the spot 
where he was feeding. Because of the di- 
rection of the wind, we had to cross the 
open flat in order to get this snag between 
us and our quarry. After half an hour of 
tedious stalking, we gained this position. 
As we passed out of his range of vision 
behind the windfall, he was still feeding 
contentedly. The log was only seventy- 
five or eighty yards from him. The ground 
between us and the log was level and 
covered with short grass, which would 
make for a quiet approach; so in our 
minds he was already accounted for. 


AINING the tree, we removed our 

hats and peered over. The glade was 
empty! This was a terrible let-down. But 
as the wind had been and still was favor- 
able, we remained hidden, hoping the bear 
had merely wandered into the brush and 
would soon come out again. 

After half an hour of waiting, we con- 
cluded that in some way he had become 
aware of our presence; so we headed 
straight out across the flat for the skiff. 
When we had progressed a hundred yards 
or so, I glanced back and then grabbed 
my partner by the shoulder and pulled 
im down beside me. He was looking 
ahead across the meadow. I whispered, 
Take it easy, and look behind you!” 
_Slowly turning his head, he saw a 
bigger bear, much lighter in color. than 
the one we had first stalked, standing right 
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where the other had been. In all probabil- 
ity the one we had first seen had caught 
the scent of this second bear and had 
slipped quietly away. Only a white gravel 
bar separated us from the latter. He was 
standing just a few feet from the timber ; 
so one shot would be all we could hope for. 
The range was at least 150 yards, which 
was a little too far to be sure. 

The bear swung his head in a semi-circle 
and looked out over the flats. We were 
sitting hunched up, motionless, and breathed 
a sigh of relief when his gaze swept over 
us and on past to the meadow beyond. 
In a moment or two he turned his back 
and started feeding. This was our chance. 

We stood up and, crouching low, walked 
swiftly forward. In two advances we re- 
duced the range a good fifty yards and got 
ready to shoot. My companion wished to 
kill him unaided; so I slipped the 8-power 
glasses out of my shirt and quickly got the 
bear into focus. He went on feeding for a 
moment, then took a step or two and slowly 
swung to a quartering broadside. I whis- 
pered, “Low down, and any time now.” A 
second later the bark of his .30-06 split the 
silence of the meadow. 


HROUGH the glass I could see the 

fur part, as though struck by a small 
concentrated wind, a little below the middle 
line, a foot back of the shoulder. The 220- 
grain slug had gone straight and true. The 
bear stumbled to his knees and then lurched 
into the timber. We heard the brush crash 
from half a dozen strides, then two or three 
short groans. From this we felt sure that he 
was dead, but we entered the timber twenty 
yards downwind from where he had gone 
in and advanced cautiously, taking advan- 
tage of every open space and mounting 
windfalls to get a better view. We soon 
spotted him lying dead in a trail, at the 
base of a big spruce. 

He was a typical big male Alaska brown 
bear with a beautiful, evenly furred skin. 
After propping him into a rather lifelike 
sleeping position, we hastened back to the 
boat for the camera and the scale. In an 
hour and a half we were back, and upon 
nearing the tree that marked the dead bear 
we heard a terrible commotion and raking 
of bark, which seemed to come from above. 

The next instant some small branches 
and pieces of bark fell at our feet; then 
down the far side of the big spruce slid a 
yearling. He wasn't ten feet away when he 
hit the ground. Maybe he Was the most 
scared, but I think a fair judge would have 
called it a draw. He scuttled off into the 
timber like a rabbit, his high speed in the 
right direction suiting all hands. 

This bear had come along the trail down- 
wind while we were away getting the cam- 
era, and had walked around the big tree 
almost on to the dead bear. 
plainly see where his claws had cut divots 
out of the damp earth as he spun and 
leaped up the tree. The old males are not 
friendly toward these young males, and 
this fellow knew it. He was probably wait- 
ing for the old brownie to go away; but 
when he saw us, he knew better than to get 
caught up a “blind alley.” 

This yearling was the oldest brown bear 
I have ever seen up a tree and would have 
weighed about 175 or 200 pounds. Year- 
lings are about fifteen or sixteen months 
old, having been born the previous year 
in February. They are very often seen in 
company with their mothers, since the she- 
bears have cubs only in alternate years. 

The big bear weighed just 700 pounds. 
We quartered him and accurately weighed 
him. His hide measured 9 feet 2 inches 
from tip to tip and weighed 87 pounds. 
His claws were long and sharp, showing 
he had been out of the den orly a short 
while. 

So ended another successful hunt. 
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I'M SURE 
OUT OF LUCK 





Moaned deep-sea fishere 
man Cumings when he 
found he'd cast off with 
out bis tobacco. 


THEN HE SAW ANOTHER 
BOAT THROUGH THE FOG 





HEY! ANY 
YOU FELLOWS 
GOT A 
PIPEFUL OF 
TOBACCO? 





“SURE,” SAID ONE, AND PULLED 
CLOSE TO TOSS HIS TIN 








IT WAS HIS OLD FRIEND, THE 
BLUE TIN OF EDGEWORTH 





OU can bet Mr. Cumings was glad! 

For the next hour he knew he'd 
enjoy the mild pipe tobacco that has a 
rich tobacco flavor—the flavor he and 
millions of other true pipe smokers love. 
Try this long-burning, mild and fra- 
grant tobacco in your pipe. Buy Edge- 
worth today! Only 15¢. Larus & Bro. 
Co., Richmond, Virginia. Tobacconists 
since 1877. Here’s Mr. Cumings’ letter: 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen who make use of boats in connection with hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor recreation, 
Discussions are welcomed. Questions will be answered when accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. W 
supply building plans, blueprints or specifications. 


e are not prepared, however, to 


How Does She Mote? 


NE taciturn old-timer in the sport 

of motor boating once said to me: 

“There are just two questions to 

ask about a motor boat. One is: 

‘How does she float?’ and the other is: 

‘How does she mote?’ ” And in these home- 

ly words he summed up the whole problem 
of motor-boat performance. 

The spring months, when we all do our 
overhauling in preparation for launching 
time in early summer, make everybody 
prone to optimism, it 
seems. Lovers get that 
way. And so do boatmen 
—lots of them. And usu- 
ally they are kicking 
themselves later for it, 
too. Not the lovers, nec- 
essarily. I don’t know so 
much about them. I 
mean the boatmen—the 
ones who substitute op- 
timism for careful at- 
tention to hull and en- 
gine before launching 
time 

It is always better to 
do the engine work first 
in the spring, leaving the 
painting until the “last. 
The reason for this is 
that it is greasy work to 
put an engine into com- 
mission, even when very 
little must be done to it. 
\nd after the boat has 
been freshly painted, it is 
a shame to work around 
it then. Also, the weather 
of early spring is not so 
likely to be as clear and 
balmy as it is later, and 
paint work requires good 
weather in which to dry 
properly. 

Some motor-boat own- 
ers, like some motor-car owners, seem to 
think that just because an engine has 
given faithful service without much care 
or any overhauling is a reason for letting 
it continue to do so. This is good only so 
long as the motor is still new, newly over- 
hauled, or rebuilt. It is better than tinker- 
ing with a motor which is functioning 
well and consistently. However, every 


a 55-h.p. 





This sturdy, stylish 16-foot Chris-Craft, wit 





motor should be given a chance to give 
its best and most consistent service, and 
it can only do so when it is given proper 
care, its worn parts replaced and the 
ravages of use repaired. 

As a rule, we do not use our marine 
motors enough hours each season to make 
a complete overhauling necessary. Usually 
the motor will run several, sometimes 
many, seasons before it needs to be pulled 
down and rebuilt. But a valve and carbon 





job on the cylinder head is advisable not 
less than every two seasons, provided the 
boat is given average use. This, of course, 
is a comparatively simple task, although 
frequently we find other things to be done 
once it is begun. Often we find that a 
valve stem has become warped from over- 
heating and needs to be replaced. The 
valves themselves should be refaced, and 


h. engine or ore 32) m. pa. with 
motor mounted in rubber and remarkably silent in operation 





sometimes the valve seats 
reamed out. 

Such tasks are simple to perform, once 
one has been shown how or has watched 
a mechanic do it. However, if one is un- 
acquainted with the technique of it, a 
mechanic should be engaged, at least the 
first time. New gaskets should be in- 
stalled if at all deteriorated or injured in 
the dismantling process. Another task 
which may be required frequently is to put 
new wires on the motor. 
The presence of oil in 
the engine compartment 
usually results in de- 
terioration of the rubber 
insulation on _ ignition 
wires, and new ones 
every year or two elim- 
inate many mysteries of 
engine performance. The 
terminals should be neat 
ones and ample wire 
should be laid bare, so 
that each connection can 
be made securely. Vi- 
bration which may dis- 
connect a terminal oc- 
curs when the boat 1s 
speeding, and a_ fre- 
quently slipping terminal 
is an abomination. 


should be 


ET no. one _ think 
that old wiring does 
not give trouble and 
often mighty  elusory 
trouble at that. Fre- 
quently an open circuit 
occurs which may fe- 
sult in the spark plug re- 
ceiving the current only 
irregularly, instead of in 
accord with the mechan- 
ism of the breaker box, 
causing the engine to 
miss and even die at times. What 1s going 
on is that the current sometimes leaps the 
gap and sometimes it does not. And when 
one has all old wiring on a motor, he caf 
easily have any or all cylinders missing 
irregularly and the engine stumbling 4 
stopping mysteriously, Then he usually 
thinks he has bad carburetion and 8 
tinkers with the carburetor, Vainly he 
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examines the points in the breaker box. 
Incidentally, those points in the breaker 
box should be filed carefully each spring 
and, if badly pitted, should be renewed. 
The cost of new points is negligible. 
Many engine troubles are caused by 
faulty spark plugs, but every boat owner 
learns to look to them first when trouble 
develops. A fouled spark plug may cause 
an engine to miss and this is something 
which no owner should neglect. Not only 
is power lost and the engine thrown out 
of its vibration period, but the unexplodec 
gasoline mixture causes gasoline to be de- 
posited on the cylinder walls, cutting off 





This Air Cruiser, fine for fishing, deflates 
and is carried home under one’s arm 


the film of oil and sometimes causing the 
cylinder walls to become scored by the 
passage of the piston. 


The fuel line from the tank to the | 


carburetor must have attention. Try as 
we may to keep our gasoline free from 
foreign matter, the filter on the fuel line 
will show that such residue will appear in 
time. Tiny particles which look like bits 
of brick collect in the filter, not to speak 
of stringy matter which looks like cotton 
lint. Strange tales are told of how these 
are formed by the fuel in the tank, and 
certainly you will be ready to believe it 
after trying hard to keep the tank free of 
all foreign matter. But the filter on the 
fuel line catches it, and sometimes when 
it has not been cleaned for a long while, 
the motor may begin to lose power and 
even to miss explosions because the fuel 
flow has been reduced or rendered ir- 
regular by the clogging of the filter. 


LEANING out the fuel tank is a bad 

job. It is one that is seldom as much 
needed as the owner is apt to believe. As 
a rule, the fuel line projects upward from 
the bottom about an inch or more, thus 
leaving dregs of the gasoline tank undis- 
turbed. Of course, in a heavy seaway, with 
a very much cluttered-up fuel tank, one 
can conceive of trouble—in the filter. But 
that is easily remedied. 

Sometimes a faulty carburetor may 
lead the skipper to thinking he has a 
mysteriously clogged fuel line. I have 
been the victim of this delusion. The best 
way, when such a mystery develops, is to 
replace the carburetor. This is expensive, 
of course, but one can usually make ar- 
fangements to return the carburetor for 
almost what is paid for it, if it fails to 
cure the ailment. 

When the engine needs new piston rings, 
new connecting-rod bearings, or new 
main bearings, the task of replacing them 
i$ More extensive. If possible, it is ad- 
visable to lift the motor out of the boat 
and work on it in a shop. This saves time 
and effort—as well as the boat. However, 
mM many cruisers, especially those with 
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Sportsmen Outwit Fish with Chris - Craft 


It is a significant fact that more sportsmen all over the world use Chris- 
Craft than any other type or make of motor boat. Chris-Craft has become 
a necessary part of the modern fisherman’s equipment. Now itis possible 
for you to own a brand new, genuine Chris-Craft 16-ft. Utility Model 
that is complete in every detail, from rubber mounted 4-cylinder motor 
to double planked, genuine Philippine mahogany hull (the same as all 
Chris-Craft) for as little as $595. For those who want the greatest thrill 
in the world, as well as fishing, Chris-Craft offers this smart new 16-ft. 
double cockpit forward, LEVEL RIDING Runabout (pictured above) 
for $895, and other Runabouts and Cruisers to meet every need and 
pocketbook. We invite your correspondence. 


Write for beautiful rotogravure magazine 


Chris-Craft Corporation ¢ 1004 Detroit Road, Algonac, Mich. 
Direct Factory Branch © 6 West 52nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 
he NER oe 


FA TT Aa 
. ’ 
NOW an Electric Boat for Trolling 
Costs only 15c to run all day! 
e Moves at the right trolling 
speed. NO NOISE, no stirring 
up of water to scare fish. Ideal 
for trolling, bait casting and 
all-around fishing. Starts, 
stops, reverses at touch of 
switch. Cruising range per 
charge of batteries, 8 hours or 
40 miles. Price only $175 f.o.b. 
factory. Other models avail- 
able. Write for Free Booklet. 


3 ELECTRI-CRAFT CORP. 
> | 205 Dewitt Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 








ve SoS Aas cit e | Leroest Builders of Electrie Boats 
in the World 


Important Dealer's Franchise Available 


The ‘‘Angler’’—15 ft. length—speeds, 2 and 5 m.p.h.—nolseless—no fire 
hazard—no gas, oil or grease to contaminate water—foolproof. 








Write For This Catalog 
PIONEER NON-SINKABLE BOATS | Ferm: 0 


Eau Claire, Wis. 














Don’t buy a boat un- 
til you see this 1935 


ABSOLUTELY Dunphy catalog and 
SAFE get our prices. We 
No Work, Up- have a_ beautiful, 





““ new 16-foot ma- 
hogany UTILITY 
with Vee-bottom 
and lap strake con- 
= struction for only $395 ! New 
Dunphy line also includes attrac- 


keep or Worry 
PIONEER HAS A 
BOAT FOR EVERY NEED 


12 Models in 38 Sizes 





tively priced ROW BOATS .. . a 

BOARDS . RUNABOUTS . . . SNIPE 
ROW BOATS—FISHING BOATS—HUNTING BOATS : a SKIFFS ‘ 
OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS—Pioneer boats are used Sailboats ... Hunting SKIFFS .. . and 


by leading Summer camps. Low in price, high in quality. something entirely new in a CUDDY- 
Write TODAY for Pioneer's Yardstick of Value Catalog CRUISER. Write for catalog. 


PIONEER MFG. CO. iiiicicnury ina DUNPHY BOAT CO. 


518 High St. Oshkosh, Wis. 














Moat compact folding 













(HAPPYDAYSIN A Folding Puncture-Proof Canv as 


Sturdy—compact—light. Tuck under your arm, carry through thick : 

woods—dense swamps to untished lakes and streams. Ten minutes and you're 
» ready to fish. Safe, non-sinkable, puncture-proof, stronger than wood, Used 
by Governments and noted explorers. Oars—motor—sail. All sizes, Catalog. 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 491 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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inNew Portable 
SPORTSMAN'S 


AS BOAT 


\ For FISHING-CAMPING 
HUNTING: SAILING 


_ Sensational boat de- 
velopment in 


durabil- 
ity, beauty 
and ease of 
home - assembly. 
yrs! PORT- 
BLE. Low intro- 
ductory prices! 8S 
cial“ Pay As You Butid”’Plan 
dling, camping, fishing, auto 


Paddle now G VE N with your ¢ 
Built KI-YAK 


MEAD GLIDERS "75 South Sect ay or Catalog today! 








CHICAGO 








Marquis de Caussade 
sNAC 
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“She Brandy of Lafayet te” 


PARK BENZIGER & CO., INC. 
24 STATE STREET, NEW YORK. 














BUILD THIS BOAT 


A 12 ft. Vee bottom catboat. Fast, lively, 
and proven design. Wood frame with gal- 
vanized iron on sides and bottom. Quickly 
and easily built! NO PLANKS TO 
STEAM. No leaks. Detailed plans and 
Ematrctloms ........ccccncersecses scovenenccsconseeteee 
Send for free catalog of hardware and 
supplies for small boats, and free booklet 
on HOW TO CANVAS CANOES AND 


KS. 
SEEGER MARINE SUPPLY 
19 North St. Clair Street Toledo, Ohio 











ACME FOLDING BOATS 


Strong, watertight, rugged, lightweight boats that you can 


carry in your car, on your running board, or on your 
shoulder. Simple to set up without tools in a few minutes 
Complete line—canoes, square sterns for outboard motors. 
Roth canvas and plywood models. Marketed worldwide for 
i5 years. Money back guarantee. Write! 
THE ACME FOLDING BOAT COMPANY 
3 Hemlock Street Miamisburg, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Canadian Distributore— Peterborough Canoe Co., Peterborough, Ont, 





. STAR a BOATS | (c= 
“free! <a a > 


A complete line of 
well buile metal Non-Sinkable 
rowboats and out- board motor boats. Better 
quality at lower prices. STAR TANK AND BOAT 
COMPANY, Dept. F.—N. Cottage Ave., Goshen, Ind. 




















motors amidships and cabin roof over- 
head, this can hardly be done. In that 
case, it is wise to spread canvas coverings 
over the nearby upholstery and other 
fixtures while the work is being done. 
3efore going into a motor to replace 
main bearings, make sure you have the 
right diagnosis of the engine’s ailment. I 
have heard mechanics declare that there 
is no mistaking a main-bearing knock, 
but I know better. I have known those 
very chaps to mistake something else for 
it. I once was ready to pull down my 
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fresh water. Salt water begets more rust 
in the water jackets, but corrosion js 
relatively slow and marine-engine many. 
facturers will tell you so. Your engine wil] 
wear out in the rings, cylinder walls and 
bearings a long time before any corrosion 
from the water jackets hurts it. Of course. 
the cylinders may be rebored so often that 
the jackets get thin, but that would be the 
case only in a very old motor, or a very 
much abused one. 

The universal joint, the thrust bearing, 
the inside or outside stuffing box and 





This silent battery-driven Electri-craft is ideal for family parties, as well as for fish. 


ing. It has a cruising range of 117 


motor in mid-season when a young fellow 
skipper said to me, “Wait a minute. I be- 
lieve I can fix your motor in tw o minutes. ® 
I was dumbfounded. “Hugh!” I opined. 
“T’'ll sure let you try it.” And he came 
toward me with a sledge hammer! I 
thought he was crazy. He walked into my 
cabin, stooped down, pushed the flywheel 
hub with both hands, rose and struck the 
flywheel a heavy blow with the sledge. He 
repeated this a few times. Then he said: 
“Start your motor.” I did. The clank- 
clank of the main bearing was gone. It 
wasn’t the main bearing after all. It was 
the flywheel which had grown loose on 
the shaft and was making all of this racket. 
My friend had merely driven it back on 
its key fastening. 


T is a good plan to clean out the bilge 

under the engine as best one can before 
the paint jobs begin. This should be done 
circumspectly, if gasoline is used. Hot 
water and some strong lye or soap powder 
is an excellent bilge cleanser, although 
hot water is difficult to obtain on the 
waterfront. Using gasoline, one must be 
careful to ventilate the engine compart- 
ment thoroughly for weeks afterward, and 
never to open it suddenly with a cigarette 
in one’s mouth. In season, the gasoline 
fumes in the engine compartment are 
usually drawn into the carburetor when 
the motor is in operation and fresh air 
is drawn in through the ventilators. But 
in the cradle ashore, this does not occur 
and gasoline fumes are dangerous when 
confined. If the winter cover is intact, it 
is easy to leave the engine compartment 
open for airing continuously until the boat 
is uncovered for painting. 

If the motor has been in use many sea- 
sons, it may be wise to inspect the water- 
jackets. With old engines, this sooner or 
later becomes a necessity, if the boat is 


used in shallow waters where sand and 
mud may be drawn up into the jackets. 
One should not worry about the corrosion 
of the water on the engine. This topic is 
frequently used by pretentious wise-acres 
to impress a newcomer. It is, as a matter 
of fact, too little to notice either in salt or 





miles and a top speed of 9 m. p. h. 


the propeller should also be closely in- 
spected. The universal joint should be 
refilled with grease. The thrust-bearing 
grease cup should be refilled also and the 
thrust bearing itself should be inspected 
for wear. It may be that it has not been 
sufficiently lubricated and the bearing 
should be replaced. Then put on a much 
larger grease cup, or make it a point to 
screw it down more often when the boat 
is in use. 

The stuffing-box-packing nut should not 
be screwed down too tightly. This is a 
common mistake, arising from the idea 
that the tighter it is set down the less 
likelihood there is that water will leak in. 
As a matter of fact, water will leak in 
anyway sooner or later. When the pack- 
ing nut is screwed down tightly, it wears 
the shaft and a worse leak starts, which 
can only be remedied by replacing the 
shaft. The best position for the packing 
nut is just a bit too tight to turn with your 
bare hands. 

Every owner knows his own engine 
best and the foregoing suggestions are it- 
tended only to remind him to give the 
power plant a chance to do its stuff. 


A SMOKY ENGINE 
COMPARTMENT 


MOKE in an engine compartment 1s 
seldom from a dangerous cause, 
at best it is inconvenient and one’s guests 
may get uneasy feelings when they see it. 
Incidentally, it is usually the sign of sloppy 
care. However, some skippers are prone to 
ignore smoke in the engine compartment 
in the belief that it is an inevitable con- 
comitant of engine operation. This is not 
true, especially when the smoke i is in notice- 
able volume. In fact, engines should opet- 
ate with practically no smoke, save at the 
exhaust vent, and when smoke is present 
elsewhere, something is wrong, although, 
I say, it may not be anything serious 10! 
the moment. Nevertheless, it should 
remedied. 
There are a number of causes of smoke 
in the engine compartment. Here are some 
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of them, and you will note that it may 
easily indicate a condition which it is wise 
to remedy before it has continued too long: 
Leaks in compression about the spark 
plugs or the valve caps may be a simple 
cause of undue smoke. This can be easily 
remedied with a wrench, although the 
careful skipper would naturally put a 
wrench to spark plugs and valve caps oc- 
casionally, anyhow. There may also be 
leaks about the hand-hole plates or engine 
base and oil or smoke may be passing out. 
New gaskets will cure this. 

Worn valve guides or valve stems and 
valve lifts may be indicated by smoke. To 
cure this, one should put in new bushings 
or parts. Smoke may be leaking out around 
the main bearings, either at the fly wheel 
or the clutch end of the engine. This surely 
would not occur unless the motor made so 
much racket the skipper could not hear 
himself think, and the engine would be 
pounding itself to pieces. New bearings, or 
rebabbited old bearings, or removing 
shims, perhaps supplying new shims, will 
cure this, but it is a big job and requires 
dismantling the motor completely. The 
average boat owner should certainly have 
a good mechanic do this work for him, un- 
less he, himself, has had machine-shop or 
garage experience. 


URNING insulation wires may cause 
| sera but usually the pungent odor 
of burning rubber warns the skipper of 
this in an unmistakable manner. One 
should put in new wires, not try to patch 
the old ones, save for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the journey back to the mooring 
ground. Then use some care to tape them 
back so that they will not again come into 
contact with the hot motor. 

Smoke may also be caused by an over- 
heated clutch. If so, look for slippage or 
misalignment in it. Also, the cause may be 
tight clutch bands. Sometimes wood or 
foreign matter gets too close to the exhaust 
line where it is hot and may smoke and 
even start a blaze, although no wise skip- 
per fails to watch for such possibilities. I 
have found that it is always wise to pro- 
tect any such length of exhaust line by a 


fly wheel. By installing a pan under the fly- 
wheel, this can be avoided, and the bilge 
should be pumped more frequently. 

New paint on an engine smokes at first, 
and that is one reason why few skippers 
paint the engine in mid- season. The best 
time to paint an engine is either when haul- 
ing out or before launching, in plenty of 
time for the paint to dry before the engine 
is operated. 


NEW NAME PLATES 


OW is a good time to design and 

make new name plates for the boat. 
This is not a difficult task but, when neatly 
done, it may add immensely to the boat's 
appearance. 

Some owners are content to use a stencil 
for painting the name upon a white or 
mahogany stern transom. This, however, is 
only easy after the stencil has been made 
and in many localities a stencil is difficult 
to obtain, except in the case of separate 


letters which are frequently difficult to | 


align. 

The best name plate in the opinion of 
many practical-minded boat owners is a 
piece of mahogany in the natural color or 
painted the same color as the hull. For the 
average-size pleasure boat, a piece about 
four inches wide and long in proportion 
to the number of letters in the name of the 
boat is used. This piece is beveled neatly 
on the corners and edges. If mahogany, it 
is stained and given a coat or two of spar 
varnish. On this, heavy metal letters pre- 
ferably of brass or brass composition, are 
attached with escutcheon pins. It is also 
easy to cover the heads of escutcheon pins 
with solder. Then, one may paint the let- 
ters any color desired. Letters of polished 
brass should only be procured when they 
are intended to retain their original ap- 
pearance, as their exceedingly smooth sur- 
face makes it difficult for paint to adhere. 

A letter of brass composition which 
appears rough when purchased may easily 
be filed smooth and a few coats of paint 
used to give it a very satisfactory surface. 
Such letters are much cheaper than those 
of polished brass and retain paint longer. 





An Elto outboard motor took these anglers where they got this big muskie 


housing packed with asbestos, thus elimi- 
nating the possibility of any trouble from 
that score. 
_, An overheated engine also smokes, and 
it this is the cause, one should look over 
the water circulating system, the pump, 
the hose and for any stoppage at the intake. 
Vhen the spark is too much retarded, the 
engine overheats, too, as it will if a valve 
ne of time or if a valve spring is broken. 
Ometimes smoke is also caused by greasy 
b wed or oil from the bilge getting up on 
¢ hot engine, usually thrown up by the 


3rass lacquer is frequently used on pol- 
ished brass surfaces, but the film soon 
develops cracks and green patches appear 
upon the brass. When this occurs, all the 
lacquer must be removed, the brass pol- 
ished and a fresh coat put on. 

The advantage of a separate plate for 
the name is that one can remove it from the 
hull of the boat by taking out four or six 
screws. If the letters are screwed direct- 
ly onto the stern transom or other location 
on the boat, a great many more screw holes 
are made and, should the name be changed, 





| dry under actual sailing condi- 
| tions. Length, 1534 ft.; width, 





FOR SPEED... 
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QUICK STARTING 



















DEPENDABILITY 


GET AN Elto and power it 


with an EVEREADY HOT SHOT 
. -. the long-life, waterpoof battery 
that shoots a hot spark every time. 


NATIONAL CARBON 
COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: 
New York, N. Y¥. 
Branches: 
Chicago,SanFrancisco 


uc) 


Unit of Union Carbide 
and Carbon Corp. 











Better Built 
Lower Prices 








Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
strong and durable. Many color combinations. 


i 
$36 





and up 
Most complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 
prices. 


Out- 

board 
Boats 
$42 





and up 
NLY THOMPSON BOATS HAVE FULL LENGTH 
. SPRAY RAILS. KEEP PASSENGERS PER- 
FECTLY DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS. 


SNIPE SAIL BOAT 


Crosby-Rudderdesign. Eligible for rac- 
ing in its class. A very fast and able 
craft that will outsail many boats 
having double its sail area. Safeand 









5 ft.; depth, 20 in. Weight, 
450 Ibs. Price, $185. 


TALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SHIPMENT 
by aaa os kind of boat you areinterestedin (75) 


snompeen ane FACTORIES 

THOMPSON SRO BOAT MFG. C 
201 Ann St. wi 4 to 101 Elm St. 

| PESHTIGO, WIS. CORTLAND, N.Y. 





READY TO ASSEMBLE */§ 
ts kits FREE PADDLE, 
with simple ba wl for self-assem- 

ling. Ne LO iy ence needed, safest 


5 bi 
eh ‘en 
> boat ad Also cedar and folding KAYAKS, 
persona, 10 to20 ft. For 














ostage for catalog Mlustrating 16 
models & new self-assembling plan. and builder since 1924 


@ KAYAK BOAT CO., 147 East 84th Street, N. Y.C. 
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these will have to be very carefully filled. 

A more elaborate type of name plate is 
frequently made by boat men who are 
skillful in woodworking. Letters are chis- 
elled out of the face of the mahogany 
strip in much the same manner as they are 
upon a tombstone. Because of the grain 
of the wood, this is difficult and requires 
special tools. The letters are then gilded. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
USE ROLLERS 


I am planning to build myself a landing for 
my only boat, an old heavy flat-bottom roy. 
boat. It’s no yacht, but I have a lot of fun fish. 
ing from it on our little lake. But it is so heavy 

can’t get it out of the water when I want to 
paint it or caulk one of her widening cracks of 
seams, She is so old she needs a good deal of 
such care. Can you suggest what I should do to 
get at her more easily? 

RayMonp WuHitesipe, 









Ans.—You can make yourself a runway with 
rollers of iron pipe on it, the pipe pieces set jn 
heavy blocks nailed onto parallel _two-by-fours 
But this would cost something for materials 
plus labor—and for an old boat I doubt if it js 


Join the 





AT LAST I'VE 
FOUND A PIPE 
THAT REALLY 15 


DRY 














style 15 








AND NO DAILY 
PIPE CLEANERS! 
ASNAP OF THE BIT 
AND ITS CLEAN 








Amazing new WDC pipe “filters” and “air-cools” 


every puff! Transforms “raw” smoke into c-0-o-], 
mellow, dry, sweet-as-a-nut smoke. And cleans 
itself by a snap of the bit! (U. S. Pat. 1,888,462). 
Dealers have Snap-Kleen in newest shapes —$2.50 


also GUARDSMAN -The world's finest smoking dollar pipe. 
Permanent Metal Filter. Smokes cool; smokes dry. . $1.00 
WM. DEMUTH & CO., 230 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 





AIR COOLING 
VENT 


MOISTURE 
TRAP 
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Bit sNaps off | swap iT-/#45 clean/ 
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An Otp Town CANOE 
brings the thrill of all out- 
doors. It’s so easy to go 
places in a canoe. Hunt. 





Six cents in stamps brings you 
the SQUARE CIRCLE insignia 
and membership certificate. Sign the cou- 
pon pledge attached herewith. Address: 


SQUARE CIRCLE, FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 

I pledge myself to the Ten Commandments of 
SQUARE CIRCLE as published in FIELD & 
STREAM for July, August, September, 1934. 





(Print name) 





(Street ) ........cccrerscseeesee 


CII i scctesestonerssentaninienacisnicinns 











Still another way is to paint the name on 
the surface of the finished mahogany with 
gilt. After several coats of gilt are allowed 
to dry, a coat or two of spar varnish is 
used. 

The registration numbers of some boats 
are also attached to such separate pieces, 
but this is not to be recommended. The 
objection to this is that a boat receives its 
number from the Federal government for 
its entire lifetime and the numbers should 
be attached directly to the hull in a perma- 
nent manner. The Federal requirement 
also is that these be painted in a con- 
trasting color to the hull, so as to be easily 
discernible at a distance. 


ABOUT CANVAS BUMPERS 


N occasional coat of paint will keep 
bumpers in good condition for a long 
time and improve the neatness of the out- 
fit. In time, a heavy coating of paint is 
built up on the canvas covering, rendering 
the bumpers fairly watertight, provided 
the seams are well filled with paint, too. 
Flat white is the best to use on bumpers, 
as gloss will almost certainly crack in 
time and the canvas is likely to give way 
where the cracks are, when the bumper 
is being subjected to pressure between boat 
and landing float. 














worth it. Why not count, on a new or newer 
boat instead—this season? It is your ultimate 
solution, you know. And I dislike to see another 
boatman spending money on a_ boat that isn’t 
worth the expense. Time, yes. That’s cheap with 
most of us these days, But don’t spend any money 
on her, Plan on replacing her instead, even 
though you may have much affection for the 
old tub. As a result of practical experience, | 
can assure you that this is much the more satis. 
factory plan, 
Motor Boat Epitor. 


PROPELLING A HOUSE BOAT 


Three of us are thinking of building a house. 
boat to use week-ends for duck hunting in fall 
and fishing in summer. We are now talking about 
how we could move it from place to place. The 
boat will be 60 feet by 200 feet, flat-bottomed and 
the shape of a coal scow. It will be heavy, too. 
What do you advise? 

Evitery Raymonp, 


Ans.—You have not stated whether the house- 
boat was to be used on a river, a lake, or in tide 
water. Such conditions would alter matters great- 
ly. The current or tide would aid mnateallle in 
moving the houseboat, although the current would 
re Dag great handicap when adverse, as would the 
tide, 

_From the information available, I would ad- 
vise you to place the houseboat originally where 
you are likely to want it for some time to come. 
The builder will probably tow it there for you at 
no great additional cost, if you arrange this when 
letting the contract. Then get yourselves a small 
boat to use for jaunts within a few miles of the 
houseboat. Do not get the idea that you simply 
must move it all the time. If this is required, don't 
use a houseboat. Get a neat standardized cruiser 
with everything aboard for cruising, engine and 
accommodations all ready. It won't be by any 
means as commodious as a houseboat, but it will 
take you where you want to go and give youa 
zreat variety of pleasures that would never be 
available with a houseboat. 

The big point is to decide exactly what you 
want of the boat and get the type for those re 
quirements. You will have to have the houseboat 
built, whereas cruisers are standardized, you 
know. And to have a boat built, often brings grief, 
unless you get a shipwright of long experience to 
whom you will probably pay more than for the 
stock cruiser, 





Motor Boat Epitor. 


USE A TRAILER 


To take my 16-foot outboard boat to and fro 
from the creek near home, to lakes where I wish 
to fish, I’d like to build some kind of demounta 








oun Fish. Camp, Indian-fash- It is a good thrifty idea to inspect the ble rack so I could et the boat upside down on ‘“g 
ion. It’s easy to own an | S¢ams in the bumpers once in a while, and top of fhe femity couen Can yeu please - m FF 
“ , ‘ i i i ode > it wi some simple plans or directions for the construc: 
G68 Dawn Ganse. Peles if a stitch is needed here and there, it will sey ross pane 
CANOE «ange from $68. No ex- | S2¥° more than nine, according to the old Anson W, Sasah 
os ‘ canon gt" adage. It will save the whole bumper and , ‘ 
ntaghen ay + agetagge the cost of a new one. An old bumper with , Axs—Unless the car is an. old. one and yot 
Towns are light to carry | ; ° oe f . “ith do not much care about injuring it, I woul 
hip. R ive. T. h its stuffing in good condition, that is, with advise you to try to build a rack for your boat 
or ship. Khesponsive. Loug on the top. If it is an old car that you use 
and leak-proof. Send for a just guak trips, you ae make a — of abo 
. l-inch iron pipe wit anges on the running 
free catalog showing mod- HE WINNERS in our boards at ae end, steel cables with turn-buckles 
els. Sailing, square-stern Re f running to the bumpers in front and rear. Ho 
and sponson canoes. Also Narrowest Escape _ from ever, this would be quite a laborious proposition 
b db : i di Death Story’’ Contest will be and might not be highly successful even after t F 
outboar oats, including announced in the next issue. was completed. build 
big, fast, seaworthy craft My advice to you would be to buy or 
f ¥ h fr i Rowb yourself a trailer for the boat and engine—@ 
nod t e am ys owboats. good trailer at that! One that will exactly fit the 
Dinghies. Write now. Old ‘ . P requirements of long distance and a fair 
no mildew or decay setting in, may be re- over rough roads. If you try to build one of thes, 







Town Canoe Co., 114 Mid- 
dle St., Old Town, Maine. 











covered if one is skillful with the sailor’s 
needle and canvas. One can make a new 
cover to slip on over the old one and, if 
a bit too large, an additional canvas or 
other packing can be slipped into place 
with a long screw-driver or some such 
tool. Then, the new canvas cover should 
he given some filler coats of paint to render 
it watertight, somewhat thicker paint be- 
ing used on the seams to seal them up as 
well as possible, and then several more 
seasons of service can be had from it. 


use the front wheels and axle of a junk 

ear of small make, and on this build up a frame 
work of two-by-fours securely bolted together 
braced. On this construct a cradle which, when 
padded, exactly fits the bottom of the boat, 
provide straps or rings for rope lashings to hold 
the boat fast when on the road. On one of 
the trailer, build a stout rack on which the motof 
can be screwed and lashed for safety in 
Then do not try much speed, especially on curves, 
until you have accustomed yourself to the 
havior of the trailer, with and without the 


on it. 
Motor Boat Epitor 


(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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Some New Motor Boats of 1935 


for 





R. This 20-foot Dodge utility A fast 32-foot Richardson 
boat is a sturdy mahoga- Cruisabout which has full 
ny sea skiff with a neat overnight accommoda- 
day cabin for protection tions for eight persons 
fal | against weather in the two cabins and on 
The the bridge 

. 


Ey; 


* 


= 
oer re 


i 
ae 


This stylish roadster of 
the waterways, 16-foot ma- 
hogany Gar Wood runa- 


Here is a fast, beamy Sea 
Sled, very stable and es- 


ed 
BE.28s 
eee 





i. pecially able in rough bout, has a maximum 
ot water because of its pat- speed of 40 m.p.h. with a 
ier ented “V” underbody 92-h.p. engine 
ony f 
wil § The new twin-screw Consolidated 
me cruiser, 39 feet in length with a 
; beam of 11 feet, has twin cabins 
yu & forward and commodious accom: 
ta modations for six persons over- 
you ff night. Her twin motors give un- 
a E usual manoeuverability 
th § 





fro 
wish 
mta- 
n on 


truc- 








A Johnson outboard motor on any open boat of this general Here is the new A.C.F. 26-foot Cruisabout which has unusual 
design makes an all-round pleasure craft for lake or river use. comforts for a Class I boat, including a cabin which sleeps 4 
or fishing on such waters it is an outfit which is a standard persons comfortably, a forward cockpit, and a spacious main 


for simplicity, involving minimum care and upkeep cockpit, the after part of which is open for fishing 
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This Department is open for the discussion of shotguns, rifles, handguns, their ammunition, and their use. 
Questions will be answered when accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Edited by BOB NICHOLS 


More Comment On the Big-Bump Loads 


Skill comes first—then added gun power, if you can take it 


T will hardly be contested, I think, 

that with the fine and accurate rifles 

our manufacturers are turning out to- 

day, the man doesn’t live who can de- 
velop the utmost precision of which these 
excellent weapons are capable. The ma- 
chine-rest can beat the best shot living 
as far as getting close groups is concerned. 
And yet even the machine-rest does not 
develop the full precision of the best of 
our modern rifled arms. From which, it is 
only reasonable to conclude that our pres- 
ent-day high-grade guns are always better 
than the men behind them. And this not 
only applies to rifles, but also to shotguns— 
and particularly to the ammunition for 
both rifle and smooth-bore. 

The foregoing is brought to mind chiefly 
by the large volume of favorable comment 
addressed to this Department from expe- 
rienced shotgun shooters in all parts of 
the country, following the publishing here 
in February of the article, “The Big-Bump 
Loads.” 

If our best wing shots were always ca- 
pable of producing the full effectiveness of 
standard shotgun loads, there would sel- 
dom be any alibis to the 
effect that if only a 
maximum long - range 
shell had been used the 
miss would not have 
been scored. For it is my 
sincere belief that the 
standard 3-dram 1%- 
ounce 12-gauge load is 
amply adequate to take 
care of the range in 90 
per cent of our sho« iting, 
both upland and water- 
fowl. And I'll follow 
that one up with this: 
That less than 5 per cent 
of all shotgun shooters, 
by generous’ estimate, 
are capable of using 
long-range loads effec- 
tively at really long 
shotgun range. 

The indiscriminate use 
of long-range loads (or 
big-bump loads as I pre- 
fer to call them) has 
proved a hindrance to 


many a novice hunter who hopefully be- 
lieves that if only he puts more kick in 
his gun, and adds 5 or 10 yards to the 
gun’s range, some way or other his poor 
gun pointing will be corrected. The fact 
of the matter is: the unskilled wing shot, 
starting in, should avoid excessive recoil 
as he would poison ivy. 

I witnessed a shining example of this 
out at a local skeet club just last week- 
end. The shooter in question is only fair 
at skeet, having started shooting less than 
six months ago. His average normally 
runs around 15 x 25. He was talking to 
me while the squad was assembling, and 
I happened to notice that he had a box of 
heavy maximum 12-gauge loads hung on 
his belt, left-overs from the hunting sea- 
son. I said nothing, being content to watch 
the results with more than a faint sus- 
picion as to the outcome. He broke exactly 
8 targets, 8 out of 25. The fact that his 
heavy shells happened to be loaded with 
No. 6 shot had little bearing on the result, 
because at skeet range, with his improved- 
cylinder and modified-choke double-barrel, 
No. 6 shot should account for just about as 


That tingling moment, down in the North Carolina quail country 
Arthur Deffaa 
i é- 


Photo 





good a score as No. 9s. At skeet range, I 
say, which means less than 30-yd. shooting. 

This is an example of what excessive 
recoil can do to one’s coordination and 
nerve control. Some people are less sensi- 
tive to recoil than others. I myself do not 
notice recoil particularly, and yet under 
the same circumstances I would show a 
noticeable fall-off in my score if I went 
around the skeet semi-circle using big- 
bump loads. I have proved this. 

It is usually true that the experienced 
wing shot is not so much disturbed by 
heavy charges as is the poor shot. Yet 
the poor shot is the very man who is the 
most enthusiastic buyer of maximum long- 
range loads. He represents at least 85 per 
cent of the wing-shooting fraternity and 
is always rather pathetically looking for 
an excuse, other than lack of skill, to ac- 
count for his frequent misses. 

In response to that article on the big- 
bump loads in February, some warm and 
interesting comment has come in from 
readers. I cannot publish more than a small 
part of it for lack of space. But here are a 
few selected letters which perhaps round 
out what otherwise 
might be discounted as 
merely one man’s pef- 
sonal opinion. 

Here, for instance, is 
a letter from Charlie 
Goodrich of the Ithaca 
Gun Company: 


T is my opinion,” he 

writes, “that a holi- 
day should be declared 
among all lovers of the 
shotgun in honor of the 
man “who started a darn 
good publicity in favor 
of lighter loads for most 
shotgun shooting. Your 
article in the February 
issue should have the at- 
tention of every maf 
who uses a shotgun. I 
want to tell you that | 
am heartily in accor 
with your ideas relating 
to the indiscriminate use 
of the heaviest-load 
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| NAKED STEEL 


> IN THE RIFLE BORE 


» WON'T RUST 


if you' 


HOOT all day long—on rainy 
days, on misty mornings, in 
summer humidity . . . the outside 


rifle remains mirrér-bright!* 
Peters FILMKOTE is the up-to- 
the-minute development in proved 









} of your barrel may rust, but never and improved rim-fire ammunition. 

the inside— with FILMKOTE. Rustless, smokeless. A cleaner, 

; Keep your rifle at the seashore grease-free .22— proof-tested to 

é if you like, where tangy salt air give a 62% smaller grouping out 

breaks down grease films... it’s of machine rest at 200 yards. 

i safe— with FILMKOTE. For Standard and high-velocity; 
‘ ! FILMKOTE provides a long- solid ball and hollow point. Buy FILMKOTE 
' lasting, protective lubrication that FILMKOTE; try FILMKOTE...to MATCH AMMUNITION 
‘ae safeguards naked steel against protect your gun and improve 
. i atmospheric attacks and combus- your target scores. THE PETERS Dewar" Ma tch 
. an residues. After 300,000 shots CARTRIDGE COMPANY, Dept. der attaniauidmauniindiiiek 
. ' with FILMKOTE, the bore of the D-27, KINGS MILLS, OHIO. grtitien 50 feet to 300 yards. 
: q a> *An actual test by the Peters Ballistic Institute. : 
Pp Wimbledon* Match 
I q EK T KE v4 S ... high velocity—for outdoor 
d competition to 300 yards. 
g 
4 AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE | 




























for HUNTING and 
FIELD SHOOTING 


Easily adjustable—able to 
take hard knocks and with 
every visual quality a good 
sight should have. Only 
Marble’s Flexible Rear 
Sight has the coll spring 
that returns it to shooting 

posece when struck. Can Price, $4.00. 
folded down when not State makeand 

b model of gun 


in use. 
MARBLE’ HUNTING 
SIGHTS 
No matter what shape, size or type of hunting 


or field —_ you need, Marble’'s make it to 
t every modern weapon. 





Ss ng Standard Front Sight 
Leaf Sight, Flat Top 1 16 or 3/32 in. homes 


No. 69. Price, $1.50 Gold Beads. Price, $1.00 


FREE! 


You will want our 
free 32 - page booklet 
on Marble’s Outing 
Equipment, Hunting 








aoe Ey ae Sheard Gold Bead 

Compa: ete. Dos- Sight. Price, $1.50 
ens of useful items for Marble’s Products are 
every sportsman. solid by most good dealers 
Write today or mailed postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. (A-89) 











MARBLE ARMS & MFG. COMPANY 
625 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U.S. 








New IDEAL 


HAND BOOK NO. 31 


New and complete 
detailed instrue- 
tions on reload- 
ing, profusely il- 
lustrated includ- 
ing 50 new views 
of loading opera- 
tions. Written by 
Capt. Earl Nara- 
more. No book 
covers the subject 
| as thoroughly. 

Just out! 


Sent for 
50c postpaid. 





Ideal Reloading Tools are easy to use, 
turn out finished ammunition at low 
cost, Line Includes all accessories. 
THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 











THE 3-30 SCOPE @95 
and Mounts $25 


w. R. WEAVER Co. 
Dept. 2, Campbell & Franklin Sts., El Paso, Texas 











Improves your shooting! 


King’s Riflite Shooting glasses 
clear up the target—make the 
black blacker, remove haze. 
Used by all prominent shooters 
—trifle and shotgun. Send for 
catalog. 








F. W. King Opt. Co. 
508 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


shells. There is a contingent condition, 
however, existing so far as the gunmaker 
is concerned ; and that is, as long as these 
very heavily-loaded shells are available 
and as long as there are some who will 
want to use them, guns must be made with 
sufficient of the best material in them to 
shoot these heavy loads and still have the 
necessary margin of safety against some- 
body’s losing a finger or two. 


“ E have many a good fellow write us 
for a lighter gun than we will build 
under the circumstances, and that chap will 
usually tell us that he never expects to 
shoot any but certain loads, which might 
be considered light loads. However, just 
as soon as the gun leaves this plant, there 
will sooner or later find their way into 
that gun some of these heavy loads which 
may cause trouble. It is rather alarming 
to us to find the number of foreign-built 
guns (meant for shooting the kind of loads 
available where the guns were made) with 
bursted barrels. These come to us with 
the request that we fit a new pair of bar- 
rels. This of course we cannot accomplish 
| without doing the entire job by hand, and 
the cost for such a job would of course be 
| prohibitive. It is necessary for the owner 
of such a gun to send it across the water 
from where it came, and then wait any- 
where from nine months to a year before 
he gets his gun back. 

“I have run across a few experiences 
personally. I remember quite some years 
ago in Birmingham, Alabama, at a State 

| Shoot, a gentleman from Florida was 

shooting a Lancaster over-and-under 
which I was told cost about $1800. This 
gun blew wide open with one of our stand- 
|ard American trap loads. I examined the 
gun myself and noticed that the material 
about the chambers was pitiably thin. And 
when asked for my opinion, I frankly said 
that the gun was built too light for our 
trap loads. I was ridiculed by some on 
the basis that the gun cost $1800. and for 
that reason was strong enough to handle 
any kind of a shot-shell load! 

“There has been an idea advocated for 
the trapshooting game which I think is 
one of the best advanced in many years. 
This is to reduce the shot load for trap- 
shooting to 1 ounce. I have chased the 
trapshooting game for a long time, and I 
truly feel that the big charge of shot in 
our standard 12-gauge trap load has kept 
many a novice out of the shooting game, 
| because heavy recoil spoiled his antici- 
| pated pleasure. 
| “If am thoroughly convinced that the 
lighter loads will get just as good results, 
especially in upland shooting where game 
is taken a whole lot closer to the gun 
than the average shooter thinks it is. : 

“I really believe the recommending of 
the lighter loads for most shooting should 
appear more often, in order that such good 
advice will really sink in. It would help 
the shooting game considerably. It would 
make better shots, it would reduce the av- 
erage price of ammunition, and would en- 
courage the shooter to appreciate that 
shooting a shotgun is really a pleasure in- 
stead oi a punishment.” 








HE next letter comes from Henry 
Gellner of Tennessee: 

“I am in full accord with you,” he 
writes, “on this idea of using extra-heavy 
loads. A few years ago I had an experi- 
ence that was sufficient to kick the idea 
through the head of the dumbest. A friend 
of mine, who is an experienced shooter and 
an excellent dove shot, gave me the big 
laugh for shooting standard loads at doves, 
saying they were not fast enough. He was 
all for the ‘big-bumpers,’ so I determined 
to try the shell he recommended. I couldn't 
get the particular brand he fancied most, 
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but got another that was identical ag far 
as heavy loading is concerned, and droye 
out to my favorite spot where doves were 
coming in to feed in droves. I will neyer 
forget that afternoon. I shot an automatic 
and had it correctly adjusted for heayy 
loads, but that gun whipped me all over 
that 30-acre wheat field. I got no more 
doves than usual, and had the worst shoyl- 
der I ever had, to say nothing of a bad 
arm I got making some quick swings,” 

The next letter comes from G. C. Ham- 
ilton of West Virginia: 

“I enjoyed very much your article ‘The 
Big-Bump Loads,’ and will venture to say 
that 70 per cent of the gunners that read, 
or who should read that article, will profit 
by your advice if they follow it. 

“In the old hand-load days of the past 
I have tried out about everything that | 
could cram in a 12-bore case—that js 
everything from 15¢ ounces of shot in front 
of 24 drams of powder to 1 ounce in front 
of 4 drams. My favorite load now is 3 
drams and 1% ounces of No, 7 drop shot— 
that is, for the 12-bore. For the particular 
12-bore I am shooting at present, this 
seems to be the perfect load and shot size 
for all upland game. Also, this saves carry- 
ing different loads for the gun. But of 
course, I realize that this would not neces- 
sarily be the most ideal shot size for some 
other gun. 

“Why is it that practically all writers 
stress the importance of length, drop and 
pitch of stock, and do not call the atten- 
tion of shooters to the need for getting 
guns that are of correct weight to balance 
the gunner’s mental and physical reaction 
to the sight and flight of game birds? 

“Personally I have to have at least 7 
pounds of gun, and hate like the devil to 
carry this much around all day, particu- 
larly when I know that a 5%-pound 20 
has plenty of killing range for upland 
shooting. A friend of mine is just the re- 
verse: He can take an 8'4-pound trap gun 
and grind up clays almost with the regu- 
larity of a machine, but in the field he is 
badly handicapped with anything more 


weighty than a 5'%4-pound gun. 
ghty than a 5'4-pound 1 


« ITH the assumption that one ounce 
of shot in a quarter- to half-choke 
gun is a killing load, and it is on upland 
game, let’s have your opinion as to the im- 
portance of gun weight in the matter oi 
balancing the gunner’s reaction to sight 
and flight of game—this, of course, on fast 
shots and surprise rises—as anyone who 
is a half-way field shot .can walk up toa 
dog on point, in the open, and kill a rea- 
sonable number of quail with any old kind 
of splatter-gun, regardless of its weight 
or balance.” P 
It is quite true that the balance of a gun 
has a great deal to do with the degree 
of skill with which a man handles tt 
Balance is a rare quality in a gun, and tt 
takes money to put balance into a gulf 
Naturally, well-balanced guns usually cost 
more money, although it is not necessarily 
a fact that all expensive guns are wel 
balanced. I have, for instance, in my && 
perience picked up a gun that welg 
perhaps 7% pounds and found that it bal- 
anced beautifully and didn’t seem to weigh 
any more than a gun that was nearly three 
quarters of a pound lighter. The differ 
ence in weight was more than made 0? 
for by fine balance. But it is absolutely 
essential for a shooter to have a well-bal 
anced gun if he expects to do his best 
work. A muzzle-heavy gun will tend to 
make him under-shoot on a rising target 
whereas a butt-heavy gun will seem awk- 
ward and lacking in control. 
In selecting a gun, say for upland ust 
there are four important factors involved. 
These are (1) the shooter’s own stren 
and physical proportions, (2) the W 
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and balance cf the gun, (3) the gauge of 
the gun, and (4) the load. If a man is too 
lightly built to handle a 7- to 7'%4-pound 
12-gauge comfortably, then by all means 
let him choose the 16-bore weighing 6 to 
6% pounds. If that seems too heavy for 
him, then he ought to go on down to a 
20-gauge weighing even less. There is a 
nice balance to be observed between the 
man, his gun weight, its bore, and the 
charge it shoots. If this combination is 
thrown out of balance at any one of these 
four points, his shooting will be affected. 

The gauge of gun one elects to shoot of 
course may vary. For instance, the 6%- 
pound 12-gauge is a delightful gun. But 
here the relationship between gun weight 
and cartridge must not be ignored if the 
best results are to be expected. In other 
words, the 6%-pound 12-gauge is a per- 
fectly corking gun to shoot if one contents 
himself with shooting the 234-dram 1- 
ounce loads. From experience I can say 
that the standard 3-dram 1%-ounce load 
is just a bit heavy for this gun weight in 
the 12-gauge. The attendant recoil is a bit 
severe for the average shooter—to such an 
extent that it may cut down his scoring. 


N his book, The Gun and Its Develop- 

ment, W. W. Greener years ago stated 
the case briefly and accurately as follows: 

“The weight and bore of the gun,” he 
wrote, “must be governed by his (the 
shooter’s) strength and requirements. .. . 
In the case of a gun not handling or com- 
ing up to the shoulder well, causing the 
sportsman to shoot over or under the mark 
aimed at, it is a common mistake to attri- 
bute the whole fault to the length, bend, 
or cast-off of the stock, whereas it fre- 
quently is that the gun is too heavy and 
beyond the strength of the shooter.” 

In upland shooting give me a gun of 
not too much weight, of good balance, and 
light or medium loads that won't result 
in too much recoil—and if I cannot make 


good scores with that combination, then | 


it is simply my own lack of skill. Every- 
thing else is in my favor. Control of the 
gun should be easy and effortless. For 
this reason I am a strong advocate of short 
barrels. And the loads should be so pro- 
portioned to the weight of the gun that 
recoil will never be noticeable to the ex- 
tent that the gun’s kick will be anticipated. 
N. 
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SPEAKING OF SUICIDE 
By Frank Triem 


O the simon-pure gun enthusiast, 

with a thorough understanding of 
weapons and loads, there is something 
naive and pitiful in the fumbling efforts 
of the beginner to secure a really satis- 
lactory weapon for as little money as pos- 
sible. . 

It has always seemed to me both cruel 
and vicious for any man to advertise and 
sell a rifle, pistol, or shotgun, which he 
must know to be unreliable and even 
actually dangerous. Yet such weapons are 
advertised and sold openly. 

At my elbow is a file of magazines de- 
voted exclusively to “western” stories. In 
any issue one can find from two to five 
advertisements, which read something like 
this : ‘ 

“Imported Eight-Shot 
Genuine Whoozis Automatic Pistols, 
caliber 25 or .32, eight- and ten-shot 
Magazines; superb finish, three safeties. 
Only a few hundred left at this sensation 
sale price of only $5.99. Order at Once! 
No C.0.D.’s. Gyppem & Co.” 

Naturally, the advertisement does not 
say that the “weapons” are made of rough 
castings, of the poorest grade of iron, and 
are more than apt to blow a finger off the 
first man who fires one; but the exterior 
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IMPROVED BOLTING NO EXTENSION R18 


REMARKABLY EAST OPENING AND sehen >= 


MECHANICALLY INTERLOCKED BARRELS-NO BRAZING —— > 9, 


DOUBLY STRONG BARRELS WITH UNIFORM WALL THICKNESS 
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1 BRAOLEY BED BEAD FRONT SIGHT 
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REASONS WHY BETTER SCORES ARE 
WINCHESTER MOCEL 21 SKEET GUNS 


SKEET for You? 
Ease Yourself In, 
and STAY, with a Model 21 
r you would like to do more 
wing shooting, would like to 
improve your skill, are not yet 
the owner of a Winchester 
Model 21 Skeet Gun— 
Connect up with a skeet field. 
Whether or not you have wanted 


SIXTEEN 
SHOT WITH 








Trap Grade Model 21 
Skeet Gun 


to shoot skeet, it will fire your 
enthusiasm. And if you are open 
minded about guns, the quicker 
you are shooting a Winchester 
Model 21 Skeet Gun the 
sooner will you be one of 
the regulars at skeet. 


You Get the 
World's Best 
of Its Kind... 
When You Buy a 


WINCHESTER ig 1 
if S28 | || 

HE more you know about shotguns . z55 | 

and wing shooting, the stronger will 1< E - 
the Winchester Model 21 Skeet Gun 12°38 
prove that to you. Better design, better Ree | 
gun-making, better handling, better [S35 
shooting. The reasons why so many skeet lez2 
shooters owe so much of their success to e 3 | 
this remarkable gun. IZ0% | 

Get the whole fascinating and convinc- l oe Fe 
ing story in valuable detail, in the de luxe [see 2 <| 











Winchester Model 21 Double Gun Cata- 
log. If your dealer is unable to give you 
a copy, please write us—it will be sent 
gladly, without any. obligation. For skeet 
guns, ask also for new special Skeet Gun 
folder, with large cuts as shown here. 
Styles for all shotgun shooting. Most 
extensive specification options. New in- 
teresting developments in Custom Built 
work. Use personal letterhead in writ- 
ing for new brochure giving special 
Custom Built Gun Dept. information. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
DEPT. 5-C NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 
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Hunting Styles in 12, 16 and 20 Gauges 
Ventilated Rib Furnished in 12 Gauge Only 


Skeet Guns 
Also with 
Pistol Grip 
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TELESCOPE 
$ 7.95 


POST 
PAID 








Cost 
L. S. Gov't 
$67.50 
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Lifetime 


to get a high grade 
spotting and 













































observation telescope at a few 
cents on the dollar. Built from 
Wollensak periscopes by Du- 
Maurier master craftsmen to Du- 
Maurier Standards An optical 
job done right by optical experts. 
Larger lenses, stronger, greater 
light than standard telescopes selling 
for much more. A wonderful all around 
glass. Only 21” long. Not many left 
and they are going fast. Order now at 
$7.95 postpaid. C. O. D. $1 deposit 
plus a few cents postage and charges. 
Money-back guarantee. 

FREE CATALOG: Everything in binocu- 
lars, telescopes, field glasses, ete. Largest 
assortment in America. 


DuMaurier Co., Dept. 24 
Elmira, N. Y. 








SEND 
TODAY 







New Catalog of 
BELDING & MULL 


Telescope Sights and Mounts . . . Also 
B & M Equipped Rifles 


7 OUR hunting or target telescope sight . . . and 
its special mount to suit your particular rifle... 

is right if made by B & M. Scientifically designed. 
Precision built. Finest optical qualities. You get 
the highly satisfactory results you are after when 
you come to us for our specialized expert service. 
For years past prominent marksmen and hunters 
have depended on us. 

Get the new B & M 28-page catalog on modern 
telescope sights, mounts, and B M equipped 
rifles. Write today, enclosing 3c stamp. 

Belding & Mull, Geo. McG. Fryberger, Successor 
822 Osceola Road, Philipsburg, Pa. 















A. LAWRENCE HOLSTER 


for 
AUTOMATICS AND REVOLVERS 
Hond-mode from heovy steer-hide. Lock 
stitched. Molded over forms to exactly 
fit your revolver. A rich mahogany color 
with an oiled and polished finish. 
Give revolver or automatic model and 
borre! length or send tracing. 95 
ANY SIZE, POSTAGE PREPAID 1 
Send k seme tor Sporting Goods Corotog — Oop: 4 
THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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HIGHLY REFINED OF 

































For fishing tackle, fi and household Li 








Prevents rust. 
is 


_ A perfect furniture polish, never gums, 


, st 
A hand: cam, 35e, 4 dealer cannot supply. 
Wm. F. . New Bedford, Mass. 
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The author’s choice of weapons—the .45 Colt Automatic, with spring-clip shoulder 
holster. One such pistol is worth all the junk that ever came out of Europe 


finish is not bad—and it is the surface 
sheen that impresses the average man. The 
vicious thing about this particular racket 
is that a man buys a hand-gun, presum- 
ably for self-defense. If some dark night 
he goes down-stairs to face an armed in- 
truder, he will have quite enough to en- 
gage his attention without pausing to pick 
scrap-iron out of his anatomy after he has 
fired his first shot. 

Oddly enough, our medium-priced re- 
volvers manufactured here in the U. S. A. 
apparently lack the appeal, for the aver- 
| age man, of the foreign junk-gun—though 
| these inexpensive domestic weapons are 
many times safer to shoot. Yet the fellow 

who would scorn to be seen with one of 
| them will go right over and buy an im- 
| ported Whoozis Automatic at the same 
price, and display it to all of his friends 
| with great pride. 

| Many and varied are the ruses em- 
ployed by unscrupulous foreign manufac- 
turers to trick the unwary into buying. 
The junk-guns are frequently modeled to 
resemble as closely as possible Colt or 
Smith & Wesson arms. One of these cast- 
iron affairs, of which thousands were sold, 
bore, not the famous monogram of a 
rampant Colt, but a calf, upended on its 
hind legs! Another, a tawdry imitation of 
the Smith & Wesson Military & Police 
revolver, had the words “For .38 Smith 
& Wesson Special Cartridge” stamped on 
the barrel. However—the first and the last 
words, the “For” and the “Cartridge,” 
were stamped so lightly, and the letters 
were so much smaller than the rest of the 
inscription, that a casual look would lead 
one to believe that the arm was a Smith 
& Wesson. 


HAT is one angle of the racket: the 

imitation of first-class domestic weap- 
ons. However, some of the foreign manu- 
facturers of junk-guns take advantage of a 
well-known American trait. 

Curiously enough, we of the United 
States are inclined to attach great sig- 
nificance to the fact that some particular 
product is imported. Some of our wealthier 
folk buy Belgian, French and British 
cars—this in spite of the fact that the 
same money invested in an American car 
would buy a_ better-looking, better-per- 
forming and more durable machine. There 
is something mysterious and awe-inspiring 
attached to the stranger within our gates. 
Not long ago, talking to a travelling sales- 
man about the increasing menace of hold- 
ups on the highways, I showed him my 
Match Grade .45 Colt Automatic. He 
looked it over critically, and shook his 
head. 

“Too big,” he told me rather conde- 
scendingly. He flipped aside his coat-tails, 
and hauled from a hip pocket a small .32 
automatic of German make. “This is a 








genuine Whoosiz,” he told me. “Hell—[ 
can shoot rings around any of those Colt 
guns with this baby!” 

Playing on this trait, some of the for- 
eigners boldly label their junk- -guns with 
high-sounding names—and, in conse- 
quence, sell them over here by the car- 
load. 

The “happy hunting grounds” of these 
gyp importers are the all-fiction maga- 
zines, devoted to stories of gangsters, de- 
tectives and cow-boys. These publications 
are sold largely to an uncritical and 
gullible public. Usually there are three to 
five pages of advertising matter, at the 
front and back of these books. Here you 
will find tempting offers of all kinds—that 
is to say, if you are easily tempted. Here 
you find also the bulk of junk-gun adver- 
tisements. It is a safe rule never to buy 
any weapon that is advertised exclusively 
in such publications. 


HIS is not to be interpreted as a blan- 

ket condemnation of all foreign guns. 
Webley & Scott, of England, for example, 
make durable and safe revolvers and auto- 
matic pistols; but they sell in the United 
States, not for five to ten dollars, but from 
twenty to sixty. And with all due regard 
for their many excellent qualities, I must 
add that in my opinion they are still in- 
ferior to our Colt and Smith & Wesson 
guns, particularly in the matter of ap- 
pearance. 

Before the war, Luger and Mauser 
products enjoyed a splendid reputation. 
It is probable that the genuine article 
manufactured today is equal, in quality 
of materials and finish, to the pre-war 
product. But for every quality gun im- 
ported, there are fifty junk-guns sold 
here—rebuilt Lugers which, having seen 
much service and abuse during the world 
war, are offered to unwary American 
buyers—and cheap Mauser automatics 


A typical sample of what the author calls 
a suicide-gun—imported by the thousands 
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made at a time when all Germany was 
disorganized and desperate. 

Perhaps advertising managers who ac- 
cept this type of “ad” lack the imagina- 
tion to picture a chunk of scrap iron 
blown back through a man’s eye. More 
likely, having little actual acquaintance 
with firearms, they see nothing wrong in 
the shoddy products offered. But I am 
quite sure that a man who has witnessed 
a serious junk-gun accident would never 
again help sell a dangerous weapon to 
the public. 


ND now I am going to make myself 
unpopular by referring to a purely 


domestic racket, which I shall term the | 


“remodeled military rifle’ game. Most 
American retailers, having an eye out for 
possible law-suits resulting from acci- 
dents, are careful not to offer dangerous 
weapons to the public. There are, how- 
ever, several who are not so wise. 

Let’s take, for example, a “bargain” 
offered not long ago by a dealer in a large 
eastern city. “Russian-Springfields,” the 
advertisement reads; a bolt-action six- 
shot rifle, chambered for the .30-06 U. S. 
Government cartridge. The price—and 
here we come to the crux of the matter— 
is very low indeed. 

No one who knows anything about bal- 
listics, breech-pressure and rifle design, 
would fall for this sort of hokum. But the 
boy on the farm, and the clerk in the 
small city, are not apt to be familiar with 
these problems. “A Government repeat- 
er—Boy, oh Boy! And only seven-fifty !” 

There is no one to tell the “Boy” that 
the Russian rifle, when chambered for the 
cartridge intended by its makers, is crude, 
but indubitably safe; or that the same 
weapon, fitted with a second-hand barrel 
from a Springfield, and with such slight 
alterations as may be necessary to permit 
feeding of the .30-06 cartridge, is an ob- 
scene and deadly affair, more than likely 
to blow its bolt back through the shoot- 
er’s skull. Even had the dealer in question 
engaged competent gunsmiths, with head- 
space gauges, to effect the transfer, he 
could not have fitted the .30-06 barrel to 
the Russian action and produced a safe 
weapon. The Russian action simply won't 
stand the breech-pressure of heavy .30-06 
loads, And the chances are that no head- 
space gauge came within a mile of the 
“six-shot repeater.” 

So some poor devil saves his pennies and 
counts them, until he has the price; and 
having unwrapped his purchase, he in- 
vests in a box of .30-06 cartridges—prob- 
ably express loads, with breech-pressures, 
in properly-designed arms, of fifty thou- 
sand pounds and up. Thereafter he seeks 
out a suitable spot, and does his best to 
commit suicide. 

At that, though, he may be lucky. He 
may merely lose an eye, or have his 
cheek-bone driven back into his mouth. 

It is not true that all of the eight- and 
ten-dollar military rifles advertised today 
are unsafe. On the contrary, there are 
thousands of Krags and unaltered Rus- 
Slans being offered for sale in this coun- 
try, at prices averaging around ten dol- 
lars. I believe that the best of these guns 
have long ago found owners; that those 
now on the market are the poorest of the 
crop. But I am quite sure they are safe. 
Whether or not the tyro could hit any- 
thing with one, the fact remains that he 
can be reasonably sure of preserving the 
a portions of his anatomy intact—so 
Pag as he sticks to factory loads intended 

t those particular arms. 
bei beginner should steer clear of hy- 
rid guns, The Krag never came in for 
much of this sort of thing, because its 
magazine will not handle powerful rim- 
€ss cartridges without expensive altera- 
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and if you seek the best of modern 
performance in shotguns—you’ll en- 
joy owning a Fox Double. 

Retaining all the features of the orig- 


inal A. H. Fox design which have 
proved so satisfying to thousands of 


IN YOUR 
SPORTING 
ARMS 












sportsmen, the Fox of today is a bet- 
ter gun than ever before. Modern 
equipment givesexperienced gun 
makers the facilities with which 
to build greater precision 
and refinement into every 
Fox Gun. 
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Its special skeet boring pro- 
vides maximum effectiveness in 
skeet shooting and for hunting up- 
land game such as quail, woodcock 
and partridges. 
The new slender, straight grip, en- 
larged forend and the scientific dis- 
tribution of weight result in a new 
sense of lightness, easy handling, and 
greater control for quick, accurate 
pointing. Send for catalog. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Fox Gun Division. Dept. R-? UTICA, N.Y. 
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long rifle, hi-speed and regular. Heavy 
barrel, small bore. A target pistol built 
by gun experts. Guaranteed. Also made 
with 4%” barrel, Send for folder. 














N.W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 1934 ElwoodBidg., Omaha, Neb. 


High Standard Mfg. Co., 165 East St., New Haven, Conn. 


SCOPE 





LYMAN 4138 Field 


Furnished with close- 
ly adjustable rear 
mount, complete $20. 








With % min. click 

mount, complete aa aee_] 

$27.50. 5A _ scope, 

B. & L. optics, % A remarkable value at the popular price of $20. Bausch 
min. click mount 


& Lomb optics. Three power. Fine for small game and 
SPOT 8X and 10X vermin, also short range targets. For .22 or larger caliber 
$60. ; rifles. Free Folder. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 70 West Street, Middlefield, Conn. 


$46.50. TARGET- 








EXPERIENCED OUTDOOR PEOPLE 


DESIGNED THIS 
LIGHTWEIGHT SLEEPING BAG FOR YOUR COMFORT! 


Ten years of Sleeping Bag use isi in this sensational “BAK-PAK”. Every 
advantage has been has been sacrificed for compactness and 
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incorporated 
incorporated. Not 
light weight, Ideal for the lover of the vigorous out- 
; hikers, rangers, explorers and vacation campers. 


Compact Pack 
18°x18°x8 









Moderately priced. At your dealer or write now for complete catalog. 
PACIFIC STATES EQUIPMENT CO. t2S7,Yorise clit: >: 
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or write us. 





DEALERS_-A fast seller. 
Write for details 
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Ht Genuime DELTA Brorluct 


Less 







ELECTRIC 
LANTERN 


2 reflectors, 2 lights, 
double duty. 800-ft. 
spot beam fromfront, 
floodlight from top— 
either at the flip ofa 
switch. 6), in. high — 
economical, rugged, 
safe. At sport, hard- 
ware, drug stores— 


Delta Electric Co. 
Dept.2000 Marion, ind. 
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CROW CALLS—TURKEY CALLS | 


TURPIN LARGE SIZE CROW CALL—can be tuned same 
as duck call, made of finest imported material, will last a 
lifetime. Price with three Reeds......ccccccccseeseccereseseeeeeeeee $e 
SMALL SIZE CROW CALL—same model—two Reeds $1.50 
CROW CALLING PHONOGRAPH RECORD, six perfect, 
se FS 
TURPIN BOX TURKEY CALLS of finest imported wood, 
most easily learned to operate of all calls, and extra good 
for calling Old Gobblers. Price............0ccc.c.ccccssseesesseeseee $5.00 
TURPIN AMARANTH TURKEY YELPER—the greatest 
general purpose Turkey Yelper ever made. Price........$3.50 


very loud Calls of the Crow. Price............. 


TOM TURPIN 


1150 Eastmoreland Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


2.50 








CAMERAS +> SUPPLIES 


BIG BARGAIN BOOK 
Offers sensational worth while sav 


ings on Cameras, Lenses and ma 

terials. Still or Movie. Also Binoculars and Weather 
Instruments at equally amazing low prices. All listed 
and described in our complete 1935 Bargain Book. 
Write for your copy of this FREE Book today. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO. Est. 1899 
Dept. N4, 230 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











for Precision Shooting---HUNTING or TARGET 
Sights for every rifle--and for every purpose! Used by 
champions of range and field for over 20 years. NE 

CATALOG describes and pictures everything--Microm- 
eters, Receivers, Scopes, Mounts, Ramps, Globes, etc. 
Many NEWdevelopments that increase shooting accur- 
acy. Reasonable prices. Ask your Dealer, or Write 
Today for information on ANY kind or type of sight. 


Redfield Gunsight Corp. 3307 Gilpin St., Denver,Colo. 











Attention Sportsmen 


The North American Sportsmen’s Association, 
an Ohio non-profit association, would like to 
hear from all the enthusiastic sportsmen in 
America. For information send your name and 
address to F. D. Wagner, Mgr. N. A. S. A., 
Lodi, Ohio, and get membership card and de- 
tails. 











HUNTERS 


Best combined off and solvent 


for gun cleaning—only cleaner 


Sropkusrf 


alas Pyeyr® 






with original patented formula— 
simply apply. no ram-rodding. 
Store. 








tion. The Russian rifle is a different mat- 
ter. Anyone buying one of these weapons 
should make sure that it has the original 
barrel, fitted and head-spaced at the fac- 
tory, and chambered only for the 7.62 mm. 
Russian cartridge. 

And now, a word or two of warning to 
budding gunsmiths and re-loaders. Every 
so often, someone writes to the Queéstion- 
and-Answers department of Fiero & 
STREAM, asking advice on some weird 
load or change in mechanism of a high- 
power rifle. I have seen a letter from a 
man, obviously ignorant of the simplest 
fundamentals of re-loading, asking if it 
would be feasible to transfer the powder 
charge from .30-06 cartridges to those of 
the .30-40 Krag. The fellow who suggest- 
ed such a thing could thank his lucky star 
he wrote in for information before he tried 
swapping charges. 

Another enthusiast tells of shooting 
30-40 Krag cartridges in a .303 British 
Enfield—but, he explains, they don’t work 
so well; the shells swell and burst, mak- 
ing them hard to get out! If one of those 
cartridges had given way at the rim, there 
would have been some very pretty fire- 
works—and thereafter a glass-eye or a 
pine box. 

The tyro, having purchased a military 
or sporting rifle of doubtful vintage and 
caliber, should always identify the weapon 
beyond question before he fires a single 
shot with it. He should stick to standard 
American factory loads, intended for that 
particular gun. Above all, if he intends to 
buy a foreign arm of any description, he 
should purchase it from the accredited 
importer and not from some gyp dealer in 
pot-metal firearms. 

Life, after all, is brief enough. 


FACT AND RUMOR 


UNT Maria Colt has at last decided 
that maybe it would be a good idea 
to equip the National Match .45 Auto- 
matic with adjustable target sights. More- 
over, they have gone ahead and done it— 


Hh i] 
Mtl 


TEE 


Adjustable target sight for the 45 Auto. 





and the National Match .45 as well as 
the Super Match .38 now leaves the factory 
with the adjustable sight as standard 
equipment. 

Most interesting to all owners of Colt 
.45 automatics is the news, also, that they 
can have their guns equipped with this 
new rear sight and ramp-type front sight 
at the Colt factory in Hartford, Conn., 
for the mere pittance of seven and three- 
quarter smackers. 

x * * 


Ithaca’s bid for the skeet shooters’ trade 
made its appearance in the office the other 


| day and I think congratulations are in 


order. The new Ithaca skeet gun is a 
sweetly-balanced affair with gracefully- 
shaped beaver-tail fore-end, automatic 
ejectors, and selective single trigger. The 
gun is well-stocked and has fine, graceful 
lines. The price is just a few cents over 
$86. with single triggers, and $64.70 when 
equipped with double triggers. 

Our only criticism is the combination 
safety and selective trigger control. As a 
matter of fact, we have always felt (and 
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still do feel) that the selective feature jp 
a single trigger is mostly apple-sauce. 
Never cease to be amused at the skeet 
shooter who putters about the semi-circle 
changing his selective trigger to fire 
right-left, or left-right, on every station 
he steps up to. Selective firing is of little 
practical value in skeet shooting, where 
the barrel borings differ very slightly, 
Selective firing is chiefly of value in the 
double gun where the borings are widely 
different, such as improved-cylinder and 
full-choke—and here the selective firing, 
particularly in field shooting, is best and 
most naturally accomplished with double 
triggers. Aside from this one feature of 
combining control of the selective trigger 
with the safety, we feel that this new 
Ithaca skeet gun offers a corking value for 
the money. It’s a pippin! 
* ek 

Rumors are flying around to the effect 
that a new super-high-speed pistol car- 
tridge is on the way. Also, a new handgun 
to match it. Don’t ask us for any further 
details right now, however, because we 
dassn’t blab the information—at least not 
at present writing. 

* ok 

Here’s a seasonal tip that might save 
you a lot of irritation and delay later 
on in the year when you are right up 
against the hunting season. Let me remind 
you that now is the time to have altera- 
tions and repairs made on your pet shot- 
gun. The repair departments in the gun 
factories are now at their slack period, 
with plenty of time to give you good ser- 
vice—something they won't have in late 
August and September. If you are going to 
have that choke opened up, a new set of 
barrels made, a new stock, or stock altera- 
tion, you had better send the gun into the 
manufacturers’ repair departments some- 
time during the next sixty days. 

* ok 

The New York Police Department, 
whether by accident or design, is now 
using yellow paper targets for range prac- 
tice. Which same calls to mind the sugges- 
tion we made in these columns in Novem- 
ber. From tests made at that time, there 
is no doubt at all but that the black bull’s- 
eye on the yellow background is the finest 
combination obtainable for high visibility. 
The black-on-yellow target removes some 
of the advantage which a keen-eyed shot 
has over an equally skilled shooter whose 
eyesight isn’t as good as it used to be. The 
black bull against the yellow always stands 
out clear and distinct, appears to be much 
blacker than when against the usual white 
background. Consequently, trigger let-off 
is faster, steadier, and coordination is more 
positive. Better scoring invariably results. 
Make up some of the yellow targets for 
yourself if you doubt this. 

x * * 

By Presidential proclamation based on 
recommendation of the U. S. Biologi- 
cal Survey, signed February 2nd, the ca 
pacity of any auto-loading or repeating 
shotgun used in shooting migratory game 
birds is specifically limited to three shots. 
This means two shells only in the maga- 
zine and one in the chamber. This regula- 
tion, as officially issued, provides that mi 
gratory game birds may not be taken 
“with or by means of any automatic-load- 
ing or hand-operated repeating shotgu! 
capable of holding more than three shells, 
the magazine of which has not been cut 0 
or plugged with a one-piece metal of 
wooden filler incapable of removal through 
the loading end thereof, so as to reduce 
capacity of such gun to not more than three 
shells at one loading.” ’ 

Migratory birds include Brant, Wild 
Ducks, Geese, Swans, Cranes, Coots, 44 
linules, Sora and other Rails; also, P 
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cally all the shore birds, including Plover, 
Snipe, Yellow Legs—and Woodcock and 
all Wild Pigeons and Doves. 

You can see from this that while the rul- 
ing has its major effect on waterfowl gun- 
ning, still the upland gunner must also be 
on guard because of the inclusion of wood- 
cock, doves and wild pigeons. ; 

In quick response to this sudden turn of 
affairs, the Winchester folks have already 
taken steps to make magazine plugs 
promptly available to present owners of 
Winchester shotguns. As soon as the 
magazine plugs can be prepared, a plug 
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will be provided for every Winchester re- 
peating shotgun that leaves the factory. 
Instructions for inserting in the gun will 
accompany each plug. The plugs them- 
selves will be plainly marked to indicate 
the model of gun for which they are in- 
tended. 

The plugs will be made to fit all models 
of Winchester repeating shotguns: The 
Model 12, Model 97, Model 1901, Model 
42, and also the Model 11 automatic. The 
price of the plug has been set at 15 cents. 

No need to run yourself into a lather 
about getting one of these plugs immedi- 
ately; because you can use your full- 
capacity magazine for the next few months 
shooting crows—and even when the upland 
season rolls around you will have to plug 
your magazine for only two classifications 
of upland game birds, namely, woodcock 
and the wild pigeons, the latter class of 
course including doves. 

xk *k * 

Just as we go to press, news comes 
from the Browning Arms Company that 
they have developed what they call the 
Browning Adapter as their answer to the 
Federal regulation limiting magazine guns 
to three shots. The Adapter is a specially 
shaped, simple device made of tough hard- 
wood. The rod part, or neck, fits inside 
the magazine tube through the opening in 
the spring retainer cap and is held in prop- 
er position by the top piece. The Adapter is 
inserted into the magazine after the maga- 
ziné Cap is unscrewed. It fully complies 
with the new Federal regulation, says 
Browning, and cannot be removed through 
the feeding end of the magazine. 

The Browning Adapter retails through 
gun dealers at twenty-five cents each and 
fits all gauges and makes of auto-loading 
or automatic shotguns. 

* * 

Last minute flash from Western Car- 
tridge says they are bringing out two 
new loads for the .38-44 type of Colt 
and Smith & Wesson revolvers. Both 
loads to be known as .38 Special Super-X. 
Both have nickel cases, one with metal- 
point bullet, the other with Lubaloy-coated 
lead bullet. Said to develop pressures of 
approximately 21,000 pounds mean—and 
that’s mean, what I mean! Velocity 50 
feet from the muzzle, 1052 feet per second. 

new cartridges haven't arrived for 
test yet, but when they do I'll put one of 


my heaviest mittens on my gun hand and 
pray for clemency. 

No, don’t get the wrong idea—this 
isn’t the new pistol load previously re- 
ferred to. 

* * & 


News comes of the imminent arrival 
of a new deluxe target rifle. Yes, it’s 
a .22 rimfire. But don’t ask me more about 
this either—because, again, I can’t break 
the news before the flag drops. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
START IN WITH A .22 


I am on the point of purchasing a revolver, but 
am undecided which particular model would suit 
me best. I have a rather small hand, as you can 
see from the print I am sending you. I am inter- 
ested in becoming proficient in the art of quick- 
draw and snap-shooting; and I would prefer a 
heavy-calibre gun. As I have no*opportunity of 
actually holding the different arms, I am asking 
your opinion. 

Do you believe that I would be able to handle 
the S & W military, or the S & W .45 Model 1917 
with speed and accuracy? 

Artuvur DitMan. 


Ans.—I may be mistaken, but I take it from 
your letter that you are not an experienced pistol 
shot. For this reason I most urgently advise you 
to forget quick-draw and snap-shooting until you 
have learned to shoot a gun accurately at slow 
fire. If you are a beginner, I recommend that you 
start out with a .22. You will never learn to shoot 
accurately if you start in with a big gun. Your 
nerves and ears are not equal to the recoil and 
muzzle blast of a big gun. If you want a good .22 
calibre without investing too much money, I sug- 
gest you begin with one of the Harrington and 
Richardson target pistols. They make a very fine 
and accurate single-shot revolver, for instance, 
the “Sportsman” I think they call it, for less than 
$20.00. This is a splendid and accurate arm. One 
of the best. As a matter of fact, if you are going 


into pistol shooting, you ought to have a good .22 | 


anyhow. This single-action precision gun will fii! 
the bill nicely in later years. But you should, if 
you hope to get good at the game, start in with a 
small-calibre weapon. 

If you want to invest in a more expensive gun, 
well and good. I suggest the Colt police positive 








in the .22 long rifle calibre, priced at $30.00. This | 
hasn’t a big grip and should suit your small hand | 
very well. Or, you could go to the Smith & Wes- | 


son heavy-frame K-22 revolver, also suited to the 
small hand, which is priced at $37.25. 


Later on, after you have really learned to han- 


dle the revolver accurately, and learned how to 
squeeze off the revolver trigger without wobbling 


your sights all over the target, then you may go | 


to the bigger calibres. And my choice of the biz- 
calibre cartridges is the Webley .455 Mark 2. This 
is an ideal big-calibre cartridge, with heavy bul- 
let, but not a particularly heavy powder charge, 
and it isn’t hard on the hand. 

Please don’t get the idea that I am trying to 
under-rate your skill, or pooh-pgohing any of your 
aspirations. I am merely trying to help you, and 
I have told you the truth amd given you the right 
steer. To go to the big calibres for your first ex- 
perience in pistol shooting is like trying to start 
off to college without first having gone through 
high school. 

SuootinG Eprtor. 


A NEW “QUAIL” LOAD 


Being in the dub class, and getting so many 
varying opinions when I ask advice from different 
friends, I am writing for your opinion as to the 
proper shell I should use. 

have a Savage repeating shotgun, weight 
about 7% pounds, 28-inch barrel, modified choke, 
12-gauge. 

When I got this gun in December 1934, my 
friends in New York told me to get long-range 
express shells with size 4 chilled shot, as I told 
them I was going down into southern Maryland 
after rabbits and quail. When I got down into 
Maryland they told me I had too heavy a shell and 
of course everyone had a different size to recom- 
mend. 

As I shall soon be off on another pheasant, rab- 
bit and quail hunt, will you please advise me the 
best shells to use? 

A. Vincent Harcourt. 


Ans.—Your modified choke 12-gauge is just a 
little bit tightly bored for quail and rabbit shoo:- 
ing, but would be all right a pheasants provided 
you didn’t have to shoot them at close range in 
thicket and brush. Improved-cylinder bore would 
be better. I advise having a gunsmith take out 
some of the choke. 

Probably your New York friends originally ad- 
vised the heavy loads because they thought you 
were going to Maryland to shoot ducks. The max- 
imum long-range shell loaded with No. 4 chilled 
is a popular choice among duck hunters in many 
quarters. I personally prefer shot sizes from 6 
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IF you want 
a really fine 
bolt action 

sporting arm 
for huntin 
small and med- 
ium sized game 
examine a Sav- 

age Model 23 

Sporter Rifle. 

It’s not too heavy, 

not too light. Its 
action is fast, posi- 
tive and smooth 
working. Its balance 
will make it feel “at 
home” to you at once. 
The handsome wal- 
nut stock is full size, 
with broad forend, 
nicely shaped for firm 
grip and steady hold- 
ing. Barrels are bored 
for extreme accuracy. 
Model 23-AA .22 L. BR. 
Illustrated. Will also shoot .22 


Short and .22 Long, Reguler or 
High Speed Ammunition. 


215° 
Model 23-B .25-20 
$5B.425 
Model 23-C .32-20 
$:3425 
Model23-D.22 Hornet 


$33.425 


Send coupon for descriptive 


iterature 


SAVAGE 


MODEL 23 
SPORTER RIFLES 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 114, Utica, N.Y. 


Kindly send literature describing Savage Modcl 
23 Sporter Rifles. 
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THESE GORGEOUS PICTURES 
IN FULL COLOR 


FREE 


We show here miniature reproductions of six 
gunning scenes recently painted for Field & 
Stream by Mr, Edwin Megargee, one of 
America’s leading artists who is especially 
famous for his paintings of dogs and horses. 


When these paintings were delivered we 
gave them to one of the country’s great 
printers with instructions to make the 
finest possible reproductions in full col- 
or for use as frontispieces in Field & 
Stream—so that every subscriber and 
single copy purchaser would get one 
free. 


The first—Goose Shooting—was pub- 
lished in our January number. The sec- 
ond—Grouse Shooting—was in Febru- 
ary. Delay in delivery forced us to skip 
March. The third—Snipe Shooting— 
you will therefore find in this issue, 
facing Page 9. The remaining three 
will be published in the May, June and 
July issues. 


In order that you may have all these 
pictures we make you the following— 


SPECIAL OFFER 
6 Issues $1.25 


Send us $1.25 now and we'll put you 
down for a six months’ subscription be- 
ginning next month—May—and we'll 
send you with our compliments a copy 
of the January and February issues con- 
taining the first two pictures. 


The six subscription issues—May to 
October—will be packed with the kind 
of where, when and how to do it infor- 
mation you want about all kinds of fish- 
ing, camping and early fall shooting. 
And, besides, a lot about motor boats; 
dogs ; crow, hawk and woodchuck shoot- 
ing ; skeet ; conservation ; etc., etc., etc., 
ete. And this way they will cost you 
twenty five cents less than if bought 
from newsstands. 


The pictures are all of the character, 
quality and size of the one in this issue 
—genuinely worth while. 


Send your order now 


Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave., New York 
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7% for duck, with a strong preference 
for the latter, and not more than the 3- or 3%- 
dram powder charge in the 12-gauge. On quail I 
refer the 2¥2- or 2%4-dram powder charge with 
Pounce of No. 8 or No. 9 shot. On rabbits I'd go 
to the standard 3-dram 1%-ounce load of No. 6 
chilled, and this same load also for use on pheas- 
ants. Your friends in Maryland were quite right. 
You will do better shooting by sticking to the 


lighter loads. 


on down to 


SHootinG Epitor. 


IT’S THE 7.62 mm. RUSSIAN 


Lately I secured a rifle from a friend which is 
a .30-06 calibre. It is marked with a German dou- 
ble eagle just above the breech and has the name 
Remington stamped in a semi-circle under it. The 
stock is exceptionally short and the barrel seems 
to have been sawed off. There is no front sight 
present, or any indication that there might have 
been one. My friend tells me that it is a German 
cavalry rifle, but I am inclined to disagree with 


him. é . ; 

I would like to know what it really is, and if 
it would be practicable to fit a front sight on it. 
' R. W. ComMINnack. 


Ans.—The rifle in your possession is not a 
German cavalry arm as suggested by your friend. 
It is a 7.62 mm. Russian, made by the Remington 
Arms Company during the World War for the 
Russian Czar’s troops. The 7.62 mm. is the same 
as the .30 calibre as far as bore diameter is con- 
cerned, but your gun is chambered for the 7.62 
mm, shell only and not the .30.06 as you suggest. 

Remington makes the cartridge for this rifle 
today, with the 150-grain expanding bullet, de- 
veloping 2800 ft. seconds velocity at the muzzle 
and 2615 ft. pounds of muzzle energy. 

I am not optimistic about the condition of that 
gun with its sawed-off barrel, yet if the bore is 
in good shape, it probably is worth going to the 
expense of putting on a new front sight. The 
Lyman Gun Sight Corporation of Middlefield, 
Conn., make a good rear aperture sight for this 
Russian model. This is their receiver sight No. 
36. In ordering from them, tell them what length 
of barrel the rifle has at present, and that you 
want a front sight of suitable elevation for use 
with the No. 36 rear. 

SuHootine Epitor. 


HERE’S THAT RABBIT AGAIN 


I received your reply to my letter on rabbit 
shooting. To be quite frank, I do not think much 
of it. It is unfortunate that you should be so 
sensitive about cartridge companies. That poor 
shooting benefits no one but cartridge companies 
is simply my own opinion. I did not suggest any- 
thing else, or connect you with it in any way. 
You claim that you are a practical shot, and the 
offer of the benefit of your experience is wasted 
on me. I am a practical shot myself and I have 
had plenty of experience too. 

I did not ask for advice. I was questioning the 
soundness of one paragraph in an otherwise good 
article. In “Lead "Em or Weep” you went to 
some trouble explaining the reason for lead, the 
time taken by the shot, and the distance travelled 
by the object in that time. Can you make those 
figures prove that there is no need to lead a 
straight-away rabbit, and show why it is better to 
hold behind a rabbit than over his ears, or even a 
foot or so ahead? You still insist that a shot fired 
on the surface of a pond shows how the shot 
stretches out. If you want to find out how good 
that is, put a board 6 or 8 ft. long on the ground, 
pointing straight away, and place a small object 
about the centre of it. Have a few shots at the 
object at 25, 35, and 45 yards, holding under. The 
number of shots marked on the board will of 
course depend on the gun and size of shot, but 
the position of then should surprise you if your 
gun shoots where it is aimed, and not over. Even 
that does not get us anywhere, however, as rab- 
bits are not usually sitting on boards or ponds. 

Rabbits are a pest in this country (New Zea- 
land). Considerable sums are spent on poisoning, 
trapping and shooting over dogs. The men who 
do the shooting have in many cases, through con- 
stant practice, acquired extraordinary skill. I have 
come in contact with many of these men, but I 
have never known one to favor your hold-under 
Gewry. I spent three weeks’ holiday with one of 

ese men who is a 99-per-cent expert. The rabbit 
that got away from him was usually hurtling 
own a hole or under a log. The country was 
steep and rough, covered with rocks and stumps. 
A mixed pe of dogs was used, terriers, spaniels 
and grey ounds, everyone a chaser. This man 
barry etely ignored the dogs, shooting over them 
oe tate or ne margin. He was shooting 40 to 
think the per ay, and never hit a dog, and I 
> ae er requires the most skill. I was 
por eg a lot of rabbits myself, but I did not 
fond pe pee with the dogs. Being rather 
exhibition ya on too pleased at first at his 
oa hein onl bon I was told that the dogs 
will sheet 4 “1 gn Fen all, as he was swinging 
the straight-aw e "e any covering up 
owing tothe ~s 7 was close-range shooting, 
quite obyio, : ure of the country, but still it is 
Simao us that if he was holding over at short 
mee ore lead would have been necessary as 

¢, distance increased. 
5 4 practical shot, would you like to try your- 
any atyunder those conditions in that fale ‘come 
¥* You may be able to hit them your way, 


but I still maintain that it is poor advice to hand 
out, 


F. R. KinGsianp. 


Ans.—I think I missed a point in your first let 
ter which I believe I see now. Your rabbit shoot- 
ing out there is undoubtedly a process of extermi- 
nation. In other words, you are not shooting rab- 
bits for the table. For this reason you shoot them 
rather close, I imagine. Shooting at 10 to 15 or 
even 20-yard range, where the downward angle 
of the gun is rather sharp, and where the shot 
pattern would be a small oval rather than a long 
and stretched-out pattern, of course I'd shoot at 
them, or even at their noses. Possibly well ahead 
of their noses. Of course if a rabbit started run- 
ning up a steep hillside away from me, obviously 
then I'd have to lead him and overshoot to catch 
him. Also, if I were standing on the bank of a 
dry creek bed, say 15 feet above a rabbit that was 
running down the thread of the stream-bed, here 
also I'd shoot ahead of him. A great deal depends 
on the topography of the ground you are shooting 
over. But in shooting rabbits in my part of the 
world, where we shoot them for the table, and 
shooting at 30- or 40-yard range on level or fairly 
level ground, then my advice about holding just 
under the bobbing white tail is absolutely right. 

I am glad you wrote your second letter, because 
it just goes to show that a practical shot writing 
of his experience in the field sometimes forgets 
to cover all cases. If I shot rabbits alongside of 
your crack-shot friend (which I most certainly 
would like to do) I feel reasonably certain that 
I'd handle my shots just about the way he did, 
except I’d be more careful of the dogs—though I 
certainly don’t mean this as an implication that I 
might rate up in his class as a ‘‘99-percenter.” 
Not even on rabbits am I that good. 

SuootinG Eptror. 


YOU ARE UNDER-SHOOTING 


In the last two years I have revived an old in- 
terest in hunting and find that I am not as good 
as when I was a kid, 25 years ago. In those days 
in Florida I usually got plenty of ‘‘partridges.” 
i still have the gun I had then. It is a Hopkins 
and Allen 12-gauge, 28-inch barrels, both open, 
14-inch stock, 3%-inch drop at the heel, and 3- 
inch pitch. The gun is now off the market and I 
don’t know whether it was an expensive one or 
not. My dad gave it to me. Anyhow, for the past 
two seasons I have been missing about 9 out of 10 
shots on “birds.”’ But this spring I went skeeting 
for the first time, and broke 17. Honest—with 
this gun. I never shot but the one round. 

Now I want your advice on a new gun for 
shooting quail in Maryland. I am in my middle 
forties, and cannot carry a lot of weight as I did 
when younger. I want this gun just for quail- 
the singles will be in thick cover. I don’t want to 
pay over $60.00 for it. 

Do I want an automatic or double? What 
gauge, barrel length and bore? Somehow or other 
I shoot with both eyes open. I am not going to 
ask you for stock dimensions but I would like to 
have your idea on pitch, although I know all guns 
under $60.00 seem to have about 3-inch pitch. 

Frank P. Caui_v. 


Ans.—About that old Hopkins and Allen of 
yours, Undoubtedly the reason you are missing 
quail with it is on account of its big drop and ex- 
cessive pitch. This of course makes it a low-shoot- 
ing gun. Absolutely ruinous to one’s quail shoot- 
ing, especially on our easterng bob-white quail, 
for these birds nearly always rise on the flush and 
the commonest fault is under-shooting them on 
the rise. With your low-shooting gun of course 
you fell down miserably. Now when you came on 
the skeet field—and by the way that score of 
17 on the first round was remarkably good—here 
you approached a different proposition. The sec- 
ond commonest mistake the skeet shooter makes 
is over-shooting his targets. The commonest mis- 
take is shooting behind them. Granting that you 
already know how to lead your targets, obviously 
with your low-shooting gun you didn’t fall into 
the mistake of over-shooting any of them, This 
is just one of several differences between skeet 
and actual field shooting. In skeet you are shoot- 
ing at a falling target. In the field, and particu- 
larly on quail, you are shooting at a rising target. 

Now about the new gun for you. I’d suggest 
first of all a 16-gauge. Second, f coal get it in 
a double gun rather than the automatic. You can- 
not get an automatic that weighs less than 7 
pounds in this gauge, and 7 pounds is just a little 
bit too heavy. Get a double gun in 16-gauge with 
26-inch barrels bored cylinder on the right and 
modified on the left. I suggest you take a look at 
the Fox Sterlingworth, This sells for right around 
the price you want to pay, and weighs just a 
couple of ounces over 6 pounds in the 16-gauge 
with 26-inch barrels. Another gun I suggest you 
look at is the new Lefever in the same gauge with 
beaver-tail fore-end and single trigger. This gun 
sells for exactly $60.00 I think. At the risk of 
leading you into spending a little more money 
than you have counted on, suggest also that 
you have a look at the new Ithaca skeet gun with 
beaver-tail fore-end and single trigger which sells 
for about $86.00. This last is a well-balanced 
weapon, a fine buy for the money. The skeet bor- 
ings are perfectly adapted to quail shooting. 

As to pitch—not more than 1 to 1% inches. I 
prefer none at all. 

Suootinc Epitor. 

(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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A necessity for good shooting! 


LYMAN SIGHTS 


Just whaf you need to bag chucks, 
vermin and small game. 





No. 55 Receiver Sight for 
bolt 
60; Rem 


rifles such as Win. 59 
33, 34; Sav., Stevens, 

J., ete., easily mounted, 
$2.00. Tap and drill, 50c. 
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Two sizes of peep 


on 1A tang sight 
for hunting. Elev. 
adj. $4.50. 





Offers both ivory bead 
and metal pinhead. Re- 
versible front sight. No 
5B 75. 





New 
ceiver 
$7.00. Tap and drill, 50c. 


No. 56 Streamlined Re- 
Sight, % min. clicks, 


Complete Lyman Catalog No. 22, 64 
pages, sent for 10 cents 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
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Better Scores for the Beginner 


FTER nearly eight years of skeet- 
shooting, during which time I 
have probably fired between forty 
and fifty thousand shells over the 

magic semi-circle, I have lately come to 
the conclusion that a great deal depends 
on the shooter himself as to how he should 
be advised to go about breaking a high- 
er percentage of his targets. What may 
be one man’s method may be another 
man’s poison, and before an experienced 
shooter attempts to tell another brother 
how to do it, he ought first to consider 
how far the less expert skeet shooter 
has progressed in developing his own 
personal shooting form. 

We are all of us built along 
the same general lines; yet it 
is almost unnecessary to point 
out that each of us is possessed 
of certain physical, optical, 
mental and other dissimilari- 
ties which make it difficult to 
* generalize in order to create a 
composite picture of an aver- 
ov skeet shooter. 

{ have one friend in particu- 
lar who was a crack game shot 
long before he ever saw a 
skeet field. You couldn’t pos- 
sibly argue this man_ into 
adopting a stance that is ob- 
viously better adapted to the 
more mechanical requirements 
of the skeet field. His shoot- 
ing style is firmly molded and 
set. If he attempted to adopt a 
stance better adapted to skeet, 
he would not only fail in the 
attempt but he would prob- 
ably ball up his original style, 
which by this time is automatic 
and unconscious. 

After a man has molded his 
shooting habits, I do believe it 
is a mistake for him to try 
to change over to the rather 
mechanical style designed to 
break more skeet targets—un- 
less, of course, he is keen on 
developing match-skeet scor- 
ing skill. Good gun pointing is 
such an unconscious and auto- 
matic performance—it is al- 
most a reflex in the case of 
the good game shot—that it 
doesn't pay to monkey with 
the subconscious machinery 
that has been set up, year after 
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year, by experience in the upland game 
field. Hence my advice to a seasoned 
shooter, who comes onto the semi-circular 
field for his first crack at skeet targets, 
is: To adapt skeet to his firmly established 
field form rather than to try to adapt his 
field form to the mechanical requirements 
of skeet. 

However, the average newcomer to 
skeet today is hardly likely to be one of 
those who has already achieved any real 
degree of proficiency in field shooting. 
There are exceptions, of course, and I am 
aware of this. But I mean the newcomer 
is more likely to be one of the thousands 


The brothers Delmonico, Lou (left) and Charles, winners in 
the first Eastern 2-man Team Championship at Loantaka Skeet 
Club, Morristown, N. J., February 10th, with 193x200 
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of men who have never done a great deal 
of wing shooting, for various reasons, 
One of these reasons in the past has been 
that straight trapshooting scores were too 
high to offer the newcomer anything but 
discouragement and embarrassment. Rath- 
er than take up trapshooting, flanked on 
both sides by men who were capable of 
breaking up in the nineties, this poten- 
tial shotgun enthusiast went into golf and 
other sports. But skeet today is pulling 
many of these men into the ranks of the 
shotgun shooters, simply because there are 
hundreds of small skeet clubs throughout 
the country that pay little or no attention 
to the high scoring achieved at 
championship shoots. Usually, 
such a club has for its nucleus 
an aggregation of local game 
shots who themselves are none 
too hot on skeet—and this fact 
gives encouragement to the 
newcomer who perhaps hasn't 
had a shotgun in his hands 
since the days when he was still 
eating at Dad’s expense. 


HE real newcomer to 

skeet—the man who is not 
a good game shot and not par- 
ticularly familiar with wing 
shooting—is the type that can 
profit most from the principles 
underlying ideal skeet form. 
Such a man’s shooting style is 
in the plastic stage. You can 
suggest to him the ideal meth- 
od of breaking a skeet target 
and he won't find that your ad- 
vice conflicts with established 
shooting habits, or with any 
preconceived ideas about wing 
shooting. He starts from 
scratch and is usually a willing 
pupil. And it is to this type of 
shooter that I offer the follow- 
ing advice: 

Rute No. 1—Stand with the 
feet close together. After all 
skeet shooting is a swinging 
game. And as the swing must 
be smooth and unhampered by 
any pulling muscles, it is best 
to swing from a single pivot. 
Putting the feet close together 
accomplishes this, because 
swing must be from the ankles, 
or indeed from the very 52 
of the feet. You can’t swing 
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from your shoulders, or even from the 
waist. You must swing from the very bot- 
tom of you, and this can be done most suc- 
cessfully by keeping the feet together. I 
think the average man spreads his feet 
apart in shooting a shotgun, because he 
mistakenly feels that he has to brace him- 
self for recoil. The more you brace your- 
self, the more you feel recoil. _ 

Rute No. 2—Stand up straight. Don’t 
stoop over. Stand up straight, with head 
erect and eyes at normal position in the 
horizontal plane. Now, in mounting the 
gun, bring it clean up to the face. There 
will be a natural inclination to bring your 
face down slightly to meet the gun stock 
as you feel the comb settling up against 
your cheek. Standing erect and keepin 
the head up while mounting the gun h 
tendency to prevent over-shooting. If you 
stand stooped over as you mount the gun, 
you not only hamper yourself in swinging 
the gun, but you also roll your eyes up- 
ward into strained position—and if you 
raise your head the slightest bit £m your 
gun stock in that strained position, you 
automatically raise your gun too, and con- 
sequently over-shoot. Stand erect, head up, 
bring the gun up to your face, and pivot 
smoothly and without friction in swinging 
on the target. 


ULE NO. 3—Stand with your feet in 

such position that your natural point- 
ing position will be nearly exactly the po- 
sition you fire from. Usually the best 
position to take is that where your gun 
comes up naturally to a point over Station 
8, or possibly a little bit beyond Station 8. 
That goes for the singles shooting. In the 
doubles shooting, I advise changing this 
only slightly. Thus, for instance, if you are 
standing at Station 6 in the doubles shoot- 
ing, I think it is best to compromise and 
stand so that your natural firing position 
points just a little this side of Station 8. 
Thus you will shoot at your outgoer a 
little beyond that point, and at your in- 
comer a little this side of that point. 
Neither shot will be taken at the ideal 
position, but in the doubles shooting it is 
necessary to effect such a compromise. 

This taking the correct position, and ar- 
ranging the feet properly before the bird is 
called for, is most important. It is my be- 
lief that a high percentage of misses can 
be laid right down to incorrect placement 
of the feet before calling for the target. 

Rute No, 4—When you have taken this 
position, and have your feet properly 
placed so that your natural pointing posi- 
tion coincides with where you actually let 
off your gun—now deliberately turn back 
to the traphouse without moving your feet, 
and call for your target. You can easily 
see the reason for this procedure. By turn- 
ing back to the traphouse you are coiling 
up like a spring. When the target is re- 
leased you see it almost instantly—and you 
uncoil with speed and without muscular 
iriction, You follow through with your 
gun-swing automatically. 

Rutt No. 5—As the target flashes out 
of the trap, let it get ahead of your gun. 
Always swing your gun on the target from 
behind. Thus, when your gun muzzle is 
travelling behind the target and catching 
up with it, you are gauging the target's 
plane of flight and measuring its speed. 
Just at the instant your muzzle draws near 
the target, make up your mind to shoot— 
then in one last swift acceleration in your 
Swing, shove the muzzle ahead of your 
target and let drive. : 

n order to hit a crossing target from 
Station No. 4, your shot charge must start 
on its way directed at a point about 4 feet 
ahead of the target. This matter of shooting 
with correct lead, or forward allowance, is 
one of the hardest things for the inexperi- 
enced wing shot to understand. The mis- 
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Clean Your Gun with 
HOPPE’S No. 9 
and the New 


HOPPE’S Cleaning Patches 


No. 9 is what you want for loosen- 
ing lead and metal fouling, cleaning 
the bore, preventing rust. The new 
Patches are soft, clean, absorbent 
cotton flannel, correct in shape, 
size, thickness, Try them. 


HOPPE’S 
Lubrieating Oil 


keeps gun actions free from friction and 
rust. Pure. Penetrating. Will not gum. 
Fine for polishing and cleaning. . . . 
At all good Gun Dealers. 

FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2310 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send 10¢ for trial bottle No.9... 102. can 





of Vil Loc... FREE—Gun Cleaning Guide. 
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kinds of birds, giving more hits—fewer 
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and repeating. 

Interesting folder gives full information 
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shotguns and rifles. 


AMERICAN WALNUT 
Finished $12.00; unfinished $5.00. 
French Walnut $3.00 extra. 
Checkering of pistol grip and foreend $5.50 extra. 


Expert gunsmithing repair—remodel—reblu—restock—and refinishing of any foreign 
shotgun, rifle, pistol, revBiver, automatic. We specialize in repairing of automatic 
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SHOOT 25 SKEET 


The cause of low skeet score is not knowing exactly 
what to do at each station. Proficiency in any under- 
taking can only be gained when you have an exact, 
orderly mental picture of what you are to do. The 
Skeet Sheet tells you exactly what to do to break every 
bird from high and low house at each station. Skeet 
Sheet $2.00 each postpaid. 


SILVERMINE KENNELS 
Comstock Hill Norwalk, Conn. 
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SINGLE TRIGGER” 
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forend, ejectors, ivory sights and selective single trigger $86.20. 


New catalog with gun, dog, and hunting information, 9 cents 
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“Ithaca Lock Speed Will Improve Your Shooting.” 
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L. C. ("LOO") Middle 

DELMONICO, Atlantic 

of Morristown, _ 
New Jersey Champion 
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SHOOTING 
Ranger Shells 


Very rarely is a major skeet champion- 
ship won with a perfect score of 100 
straight. It has been done perhaps most 
often with Winchester Ranger Skeet Shells. 
It is well known that, at his own home 
Skeet club, in his own home town, even 
such a veteran as Delmonico is pretty sure 
to be thrown off his best form by the pres- 
ence of many celebrated visiting competi- 
tors. But in this year’s Middle Atlantic Indi- 
vidual Skeet Championship the Morristown 
man evinced to his townsfolks and his Loan- 
taka clubmates no such lack of confidence. 
Battle royal though it was .. . with many 
nationally prominent shooters present, four 
of whom each shot a 99 . . . the Loantaka 
star showed them all his target dust. Shoot- 
ing Winchester Rangers. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
DEPT. 5-C 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S.A. 


Like "Loo" Delmonico, 
when you know from ex- 
perience what Rangers 
CAN do, you depen 
them and get the most out 
of yourself and your gun. 
Buy them always. Write 
Dept. &C TODAY for 
new Skeet Parade folder. 
Pictures and records of 
leading shooters. FREE. 


WINCHESTER 
HARD HITTING 
SKEET SHELLS 











take he invariably makes is: Making up his 
mind to shoot after he has established what 
he thinks is correct lead. The right way is: 
Make up your mind to shoot just before 
you begin to establish your lead. The ten- 
dency to establish lead first, then decide to 
pull the trigger, results in a certain lag in 
the brain-to-trigger-finger impulse—and in 
that lost instant, the lead you thought you 
had is discounted by the flying target. 

Swing your gun from behind, make up 
your mind to shoot as the muzzle almost 
reaches the target, then snap it ahead and 
pull the trigger in one swift, practically 
simultaneous movement. 

Rute No. 6—Always bear in mind that 
at the moment it is shot at, the skeet target 
is invariably a falling target. Especially is 
this true if you are a beginner at the game. 
The target rises a short distance after it 
leaves the trap. But you won't be able to 
catch it during this rise, because that takes 
faster gun handling than even most experts 
are capable of. As the target sails over 
Station 8 it flattens to practically level 
flight, while beyond Station 8 it begins to 
drop rapidly. It is in this dropping stage in 
the target’s flight that the slow-shooting 
skeet beginner usually fires his shot. For 
this reason, aim slightly under—shoot low. 
Over-shooting is the second commonest 
cause of missing on the skeet field. The 
commonest error is shooting behind. 

Rute No, 7—As the target flashes out 
of the trap, don’t jump your gun to your 
shoulder convulsively and then start your 
aiming. Most beginners try to imitate crack 
shots in this respect. That is, they think 
they’re imitating. I know it looks as if 
the crack shot does it that way, but as a 
matter of fact this is just another case of 
where the hand is quicker than the eye. 
Begin your gun pointing even as the gun 
is rising to your shoulder. Keep your eye- 
sight concentrated mostly on the target. 
As the gun comes up pointing, gradually 
the barrels come more and more into the 
consciousness of your eyes. Then, just as 
the gun butt settles gently into the shoul- 
der—in a lightning-quick instant you make 
the finer sighting adjustment along the 
barrel, shove the muzzle ahead of the 
target and let drive. 


jump the gun to your shoulder first, 
in the vertical plane, and then swing 
after your target in the horizontal plane, 
makes aiming a jerky two-stage affair. 
Aiming really should be a progressive one- 
stage business. That is—first, pointing the 
gun as it comes up to the shoulder—second, 
at the instant just before firing, giving the 
muzzle its more precise alignment. 

This trick in mounting the gun, pointing 
and aiming it, is a neat one that is not al- 
ways picked up in a day, a week, or even 
in a month, It is a hard matter to discipline 
your nerves to function smoothly under 
actual firing conditions. The best way is to 
practice pointing-aiming with empty gun, 
standing on any one of the stations on the 
skeet field, and having targets actually 
thrown for you. 

When you have mastered this compound 
pointing-aiming movement, no longer will 
your gun butt thud into your shoulder on 
mounting—with resultant wobbling at the 
muzzle. Instead, pointing as the gun comes 
up, then smoothly leveling off to the de- 
liberate aim, you find that the gun butt 
seats gently into your shoulder, and the 
muzzle swings smoothly and unwaveringly 
after the flying target. It’s a soft, smooth, 
rhythmic motion—but lightning-fast when 
the crack shot does it. 

Learning this trick of quick but unhur- 
ried pointing-aiming, you gradually ac- 
quire that deliberate and confident move- 
ment that is always the sure sign of the 
crack wingshot. 


(END OF SKEET DEPARTMENT) 
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LION: BEAR ? 
Of course these trips cost money —some- 
times a great di ut, man! It’s worth it! 
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or you with a RE-CREATION of the lion 
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Want to Swap Guns? 


We will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or pistol, 

or exchange with you for any other firearm you 

may want. Write us what you have, and what 

you want, and we will make you an offer by 
return mail. 

IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 

10 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 




























- of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 

to be redeemed on first order, 
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“HUNTER” USES BLANKS 


ELIEVE it or not, daily in Central 
Park Reservoir, right in the heart 
of New York City, there is a man 
who paddles about in a flat-bottom 

boat armed with a single barrel shotgun— 
and yet not a single one of his shells is 
loaded with shot. From 7 :30 in the morn- 
ing until 3:00 o’clock in the afternoon, he 
does nothing but paddle around the little 
lake, which is part of New York City’s 
water supply, bang-banging away at—no, 
not ducks, but seagulls. The gulls have 
gotten so accustomed to him that they 
don’t mind the firing. They just swim 
ahead of him or rise lazily from the water 
at the report of the gun and sail majesti- 
cally to the other side, and it is then up to 
the tireless “hunter” to shove after them 
and do some more bang-banging. 

This man’s name is John Kissel, in the 
employ of the New York City Water De- 
partment. His job is to frighten the sea- 
gulls off the reservoir to keep them from 
polluting the City’s water supply. 

Mr. Kissel was discovered recently by a 
staff writer of the N. Y. World-Telegram 
who quotes Kissel in that newspaper of 
Dec. 6th as follows: 

“People complain of the noise,” he said, 
“but if I don’t fire any shots, then the 
Board of Health is likely to complain.” 

Of course the gulls may not be killed. 
That is against the law. This puts the man 
with the gun at a disadvantage. 

If his satanic majesty has exhausted 
his originality and his source of new 
ideas on how to make his victims suffer, 
may we suggest to him that all visiting 
sportsmen might be entertained in some 
such similar manner—that is, be given 
a shotgun and a rowboat and put afloat 
on a lake full of ducks, and supplied 
with plenty of shells loaded with noth- 
ing but powder and wads! 

. I ask you—wouldn’t that be 

e 


BUT IT WASN’T A FOX 


Fi aay Press dispatch comes from 
Shelton, Connecticut, telling of the 
unusual capture of a fox. 

“Henry Wells brought home the car- 
cass,” the report says, “to prove he caught 





and killed a gray fox, barehanded. Wills 
said he discovered the fox in the middle of 
the roadway while driving his automobile. 
He stopped the car, walked over to the ani- 
mal, which apparently had been blinded 
by the headlights, and throttled it.” 
e all grant that was a most unusual 
vind to capture a fox, and congratulate 
t. Wells on his performance. But the 
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sequel to this story was somewhat 
tragic, to say the least, for Abner Spie- 
genfoogle out at Whitehall Corners. 
Two nights after Abner read of Mr. 
Wells’ heroic feat, he too espied a “fox” 
as he was driving back to the farm from 
the local hard cider dispensary. Full of 
spirit, Abner leaped from the car and 
went after the “fox” barehanded. Just 
as he was about to grasp the animal in 
a viselike clutch, something exploded in 
his face that subsequently led to the 
burial of his second-best suit. Abner 
claims that just before he made that last 
grab the suspicion flashed through his 
mind that no fox he had ever seen be- 
fore had a white stripe down its back— 
but this suspicion, alas, arrived too late 
to forestall the tragedy. 


ANOTHER GHOST DEER 


HE fascination that white animals 
have—and particularly the albinos in 
wild life—would in itself make an in- 
teresting story on human superstition. 
For instance, the United Press recently 
reports from Dubois, Pa. that: 
“Hunters in this district have reported 
sighting an albino deer ‘not much bigger 
than a dog’ on several occasions. The ani- 
mal roams unharmed, however, because 





it is illegal to kill does in Pennsylvania 
except in certain years, and because local 
superstition predicts the death of anyone 
killing a white animal.” 

In Siam the white elephant is sacred. 
On the western plains, in the early days, 
the Indians held it to besa piece of great 
good luck to be able to kill an albino buf- 
falo. Probably their too close acquaintance 
with the white intruder made them feel 
that it was good luck to kill anything the 
same color as their most-hated enemy. 
At any rate, the brave who killed a white 
buffalo felt assured that Lady Luck would 
look over his shoulder for the rest of his 
days. 

During the late lamented prohibition 
era, some folks even thought a white 
mule was lucky—until they learned the 
following day that they had been climb- 
ing telegraph poles trying to catch 
swallows—or vice versa. 


NO MORE TALL TALES 


OW, just see what they are going to 

do to the hunting and fishing fra- 
ternity in Germany! From Frankfurt-am- 
Main, via London Times dispatch, comes 
the sad tidings that tall tales of hunting 
are to be banned in the Reich. 

“The district master of the hunt at Her- 
ford, Westphalia, announced today that 
the Reich hunting law is to be applied by 
district courts of honor to prevent what is 
commonly called in Germany ‘Hunter's 
Latin,” says the report. 

“The phrase is used to describe boasting 
of fantastic hunting achievements and suc- 


cesses. It was said that hunters were con- 
stantly disregarding their self-discipline, 
even if only in their descriptions of hunt- 
ing events at the beer table. 

“The promised action is aimed at res- 
toration of truth and honesty in such ac- 
counts.” 

And now picture the sad plight of two 
German friends at their favorite duck 
hunting club next season. Otto climbs 
out of bed at the crack of dawn the first 
morning and excitedly jabs Heinie in 
the ribs. 

“Mein Gott, Heinie, get up!” he 
yells. “Ten t’ousand ducks iss sitting 
aroundt number vun blind.” Heinie 
falls out of bed and rushes for the win- 
dow. But being a methodical, law-abid- 
ing cuss, he immediately starts counting 
the ducks around No. 1 blind. At the end 
of four hours and ten minutes he turns 
from the window, his face purple with 
rage. 
“Liar!” he roars. “Liar! You say ten 
t’ousand, und I make it only four t’ou- 
sand nine hundred and eighteen dooks, 
mit two coots—liar!” 

And with that, off he rushes to call 
the police, and that’s the end of poor 
Otto the Optimist. 


KILLS WHITE CROW 


ORD comes via United Press dis- 

patch that a white crow was shot 
and killed recently by Samuel Hickman 
of Gallipolis, Ohio. Hickman, it is said, 
was shooting at a flock of black crows 
when the white one fell, 

All of which reminds us that a crow’s 
plumage may occasionally be white, but 
his deeds are invariably the color of his 
more common brethren. 


THE HUMAN OSTRICH 


| year, there was a girl over in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who for years had 
practised the habit of swallowing various 
bits of hardware. After about five years of 
enjoying innumerable snacks of nuts, bolts, 
screws, nails and so on, she began suffer- 
ing light attacks of indigestion. When the 





doctors operated, they found her interior 
resembled a junk yard. It seems she work- 
ed for a hardware company, and was 
probably just trying to save lunch money. 

And now here is another instance of the 
same strange phenomenon in a United 
Press dispatch from Galena, Missouri: 

“Parents of little Lawrence Henry,” 
says the report, “drove slowly and avoided 
bumps when they brought him to a local 
doctor. Little Lawrence had just swallow- 
ed a cap from a shotgun shell and was 
brought here to have it extracted. The 
surgeon could not remove it. Lawrence 
huffed and he puffed and he coughed the 
cap up. There was no explosion.” 

But was little Lawrence Henry all 
primed for a spanking! 
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Gun Dogs at the Garden 


HE 59th Annual Show of the West- 

minster Kennel Club, held at Madi- 

son Square Garden, New York, on 
February 11, 12 and 13, was a pronounced 
success, both as regards the vast entry of 
2831 dogs of nearly every kind and the 
packed attendances at the morning, after- 
noon and evening sessions. It was estimated 
that between seven and eight thousand 
persons witnessed the judging of the final 
events on the last evening’s session. The 
management was as good as it possibly 
could be; and as only a few of the less- 
noisy dogs of the ladies’ or lap-dog breeds 
were caged on the main floor of the great 
arena, the show was practically a sound- 
less one, save for the applause and hand- 
clapping of the onlookers that stood five or 
six deep around the enclosure or sat in the 
boxes and galleries. 

The New York Dog Show, the West- 
minster K. C. event, always has been 
looked upon as the greatest of all assem- 
blies of the gun dogs of the country. It has 
grown to be a tradition that had it not 
been for the sporting gentlemen of old, 
several of them ancestors of the present 
generation that carry on the good work of 
the gunners who had their Club near 
Babylon, Long Island, and imported the 
best of the European stock of pointers and 
setters that could be procured at the 
heaviest of money costs, there might not 
have been such wonderfully good pointers 
and setters as now are to be found in all 
parts of this well-favored land. The earli- 
est and best of the gun dogs were not only 
kept and maintained at Babylon, but were 
easily obtainable at moderate or gratuitous 
stud fees by owners of native-bred bitches 
considered worthy of being mated to really 
first-class sires. Today members of the 
exclusive W. K. C. do not keep dogs in a 
community establishment. They breed and 
rear their dogs in their own kennels on 
their country estates. 

On going around the benches or wit- 
nessing the aggregations in the judging 
rings, the interested observer must rejoice 
in the evenness of the types or representa- 
tives of each breed—there is no mistaking 
the family or rather the variety to which 
each dog belongs. In short, a distinctly 


mongrelized animal may not be seen at a 
Garden Show. 


The purity of blood in 99 





per cent of each dog or bitch would remain 
unquestioned and rightly so, it is believed. 

The pointers were represented and one 
of this breed—a new importation in Nan- 
colleth Marquis. He was considered as 
pretty well the runner-up in the final 
competition for best-in-show of any breed. 
Marquis is the property of Mrs. Hartley 
Dodge of Giralda Farms, Madison, New 
Jersey, who for some years has owned 
several of the best pointers, setters, beagles 
and bloodhounds in the Western Hemis- 
phere. Some of these pointers have been 
English show champions, and as no Eng- 
lish dog may acquire that title unless 
awarded a certificate of merit at field 
trials recognized by the E. K. C., it will 
be gathered that the Dodge pointing dogs 
possess field qualifications as wel! as being 
good looking and representative of the type 
of the breed, according to the ideas of 
strictly shooting or sporting men _ that 
tabulated the descriptions of the gun dog 
breeds long, long before the present gen- 
eration of dog lovers was thought of. 
There is little if any difference in ap- 
pearance between the pointers and setters 
of yesterday and today. Like the game 
birds they are sent out to find and point, 
they alter not in size, color and other 
characteristics. 


ANCOLLETH MARQUIS was the 

most noticeable pointer in the show. 
He is a white and liver-marked dog, ex- 
cellent in shape of body, and stands on per- 
fect legs and feet. An excellent mover, as 
active as a flea, and carrying correctly a 
fine whip- or ramrod-like stern, while at the 
walk, trot and gallop, he was much admired 
by the onlookers and given a particularly 
hearty hand. He is a Cornish or West of 
England-bred dog, a part of the Island 
that has provided many American winners. 
Among other owners of first-prize winning 


pointers were Jordan Farm Kennels, 
Lamargin Kennels, Mrs. Carolina V. 
Blagdon, John G. Bates, Clarence B. 
Mackay. It was pleasing to find Mr. 


Mackay full of enthusiasm regarding his 
and Mrs. Mackay’s gun dogs, these in- 
cluding pointers, Labrador retrievers and 
springer spaniels. The pointers were 
judged by William H. Pym of Vancouver, 
B. C. His awards seemed to please. 


The English setters were simply beauti- 
ful to observe. They represented type, size, 
color and build that stand for shooting- 
dog speed, scenting powers, sagacity, and 
possibly good temperament. As a whole 
they made up an embodiment that may 
not be excelled, if men remain partial to 
the ornamental as well as the useful. The 
English setters—bench show setters if you 
will—are better today than they have ever 
been; and this opinion is being expressed 
by one who has admired them in far apart 
fields of great activity. 

Two or three decades ago, the sins of 
the English setters could be found in their 
bad shoulders, and consequent lack of free- 
dom in action. Today, the poor-shouldered 
bench-show setter is seldom seen. Bad 
shoulders may not be put down to the 
blood or breeding of any dogs—the failing 
may be traced to the unthoughtfulness of 
men or women who rear or raise their 
dogs within very limited spaces and neg- 
lect their duties as generous feeders and 
exercisers of their cooped-up charges. 

Possibly the best mover of all the breeds 
at the Garden this year of grace was the 
English setter, Pilot of Crombie of Happy 
Valley, a Scottish-bred dog owned by Dr. 
A. A. Mitten of Philadelphia. There might 
have been a handsomer dog than the white 
and black tan-ticked Pilot, but it was 
thought no setter could possibly make 
more use of his shoulders and hindquarters 
than the son of Albert and Patch of 
Crombie, on the last night when the 
Happy Valley setter was a popular fa- 
vorite among hundreds of enthusiasts. An 
extremely good looking setter, capital in 
head, bone and general substance, is Robin 
Hood of Marional, a Dayton, Ohio, dog 
full of the fashionable bloods of Ch. Wagg 
of Crombie and Ch. Allen’s Colleen 
Mohawk. He won in the Limit Class and 

appeared quite the best of a nice lot. In 
the Open Class, Mack of Crombie won; 
another nice one bred by the late Turton 
Price, Scotia’s foremost breeder of Eng- 
lish setters. Other first-prize winning dogs 
and bitches were owned by Samuel ott 
son, Davis H. Tuck, J. L. Clark, L. M. 
Otto, Jr, Paul M. Ritter, Sturdy Dog 
Food Company, H. J. Lord, Miss Priscilla 
St. George. The winners’ dog was Robin 
Hood of Marional, with Mack of Crombie, 
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Best of Gun Dog Breeds: New York Show, 1935 


Photo Edwin Levick 
1—English Pointer, Nancolleth Marquis. Owner: Mrs. 
Hartley Dodge, Madison, N. J. 
2—English Setter, Ch. Pilot of Crombie of Happy Valley. 
Owner: Dr. A. A. Mitten, Philadelphia, Pa. 


3—Cocker Spaniel, Ch. Torchill Trader. Owner: Leonard 
J. Buck, New York City. 


Wide World Photos 
4—Labrador Retriever, Ch. Drinkstone Pons of Wingan. 
Owner: Jay F. Carlisle, East Islip, L. 1., N. Y. 


5—Chesapeake Bay Retriever, Airline Theresa. Owner: 


Anthony A. Bliss, Westbury, L. 1., N. Y. 


6—Irish Setter, Ch. Milson O’Boy. Best American-bred of 
any breed. Owner: Mrs. Cheever Porter, New York City. 


7—English Springer Spaniel, White Knight. Owner: Dr. 
W. B.S. Thomas, Bloomfield, N. J. 











Your dog will never feel this way if you 
give him an occasional treatment of 
SERGEANT’S CONDITION PILL, Dealers every- 
where. 
Waite ror Your Fres Cory of “Serceant’s 
Dog Book” on the care of dogs. Our Free 
Apvice Department will answer questions 
about your dog’s health, Write fully. 
Feed Sergeant’s Dog Food for strength. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2150 West Broad St., Richmond, Virginia 


ST ARUCUL 


DOG Medicines and Food 











Oorang Airedales 


Oorang Airedales, the all-round dogs, are excellent re- 
trievers on upland game and waterfowl; natural pheas 
ant and grouse hunters; swift, silent trailing tree- 


barkers on raccoon and big game. At home they are 


perfect guards and companions for adults and children 
Registered trained dogs and choice puppies shipped on 
trial. Also high-class Spaniels, Setters, Pointers, 
Coonhounds and Beagles. Send dime for lists. 


SPORTSMEN’'S CLUB SERVICE LaRUE, OHIO 











How Much Do I Hear? 
How much am I offered for the last 25 splendid Avan- 
dale Springer Spaniels, now listed in my great Dis- 
persal Sale? Beautiful brood bitches, some bred and 
trained, full of type and quality, at only $50. up 
Their litters will pay for them. Grand puppies, male 
or female, all colors, at only $25. up. All guaranteed 
to make workers and retrievers. A wonderfully-trained 
Springer male, $200, All must be sold at once. Send 
for list and photos. Deferred Payment Terms. Al! 
over distemper. A.K.C. Reg. No Duty. Wires given 
preference. 
AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 

E. Chevrier, Prop. 342 Main St. Winnipeg, Canada 





Irish Water Spaniels 
ANNOUNCEMENT 
Following my usual long-established practice of keep- 
ing my kennel strictly UP-TO-DATE. have recent- 
ly purchased TWO IMPORTED STUDS, from two 
noted breeders in England and Ireland. 
PADDY KNOCKLONG 
1.K.C, 12806, E.K.C. 33122, A.K.C. 835628 
CROOME MIKE 
E.K.C. D7661 (American Registrations to follow) 
PERCY K. SWAN, Chico, Calif. 








Beautiful Registered Bull Pups $15. 


Grown bulldogs cheap; ship anywhere and live 
delivery guaranteed. Guaranteed mange rem- 
edy $1. heals any skin trouble on any ani- 
mal. (Largest shippers in Dixie.) 


BULLDOG HATCHERY 
501 Rockwood Dallas, Texas 











Chesacroft Chesapeakes 
= A 


- 





Puppies and trained dogs from dual type 
stock of the best available strains from 
Canada and United States. Outstanding 
dogs at stud. The greatest duck dogs and 
wonderful companions for man or child. 
Prices $50. and up. 


ANTHONY A. BLISS 


CHESACROFT KENNELS 
Box M Westbury, L. I. N. ¥, 














reserve. In the Bitch Winners’ Class, the 
prize was awarded to Sturdy Belle with 
Meg of Crombie of Happy Valley, reserve. 
Madison Square Garden retained its name 
as the provider of the greatest of all Eng- 
lish setter arrays in the country, Mr. Pym 
made the awards. 

These are signs of a comeback in the 
patronage given to the handsome black- 
and-tan or Gordon setters. It would ap- 
pear, however, that the dogs of this old 
Scottish breed are not put down in the 
bloom that their ancestors were exhibited a 
decade or so ago. The shining black of the 
main bodycoat, and the distinct mahogany- 
tan markings on the head, legs and else- 
where, seem to have lost their brilliancy. 
Moreover, in noticeable cases, some of 
the old hair had not been removed; in- 
deed, there had been a lack of elbow 
grease or grooming. As everyone knows, 
there are few if any more beautiful gun 
dogs than the Gordons which still remain 
popular in their homeland and Europe. 


HE American-bred Inglehurst Black 

Devil, owned by W. M. Basch, was 
the best of the Gordon dogs, and the next 
best male was Mrs. Philip Dater’s Clon- 
mellerslie Guardsman bred by Donald 
Fordyce of Allentown, Pennsylvania. In 
the Bitch Winners’ Class, Richard V. N. 
Gambrill won with Vernon Somerset Kip, 
with James Munn’s Minnehaha reserve. 
Other owners were Mrs. Julia Morvay, 
John W. Boyer, George Anderson, Wil- 
liam Murray, and Lambert C. Powell. 

The Irish setters were not only numer- 
ous but good and even as representatives 
of the fast-going bird dogs of the Emerald 
Isle. This breed, in all the gaiety of its 
rich-red chestnut color, is always well re- 
ceived at the Garden, especially so when a 
team (four) of reds is paraded in the great 
enclosure, in competition with teams of 
other sporting dogs. A burst of cheering 
may always be looked forward to on the 
last night of the show, when excitement 
is at its highest. And so the public ac- 
claimed Mrs. Cheever Porter's Irish set- 
ter, Ch. Milson’s O’Boy, when Harry 
Hartnett led him to victory and won the 
James Mortimer Memorial Cup for the 
best American-bred dog or bitch of any 
kind, winning best of breed. Vinton P. 
Breese judged the Irish setters and had a 
capital entry to assort. First prizes were 
won by George H. White’s Redrust Chal- 
lenger, Jerrimin Kennels’ Winlee, Walter 
C, Ellis’ Chief Justice, Kinvarra Kennels’ 
Sone of Red Coat, E. D. Levering’s Rux- 
ton’s Sean of Gruagach, Kinvarra Clare 
and Chloe; Dr. H. C. W. Flock’s Wanda, 
Jordan Farms’ Girl, W. W. Higgins’ Red 
3aby. In the Field Trial Class, Mr. Lever- 
ing’s Niall of Aileach won, with Mr. & 
Mrs. Pressinger’s Rory O’More of Prin- 
cess Farm, second. Warren Reed's brace 
won, while Miss Laura F, Delano’s team 
secured first prize. 

Brittany spaniels were next in the list 
of gun dogs—a brace of them being ex- 
hibited by Clara G. Perry. Douglas and 
Gilda made history since they were the first 
of their breed to be exhibited in America. 
In appearance the Perry spaniels are white 
with lemon or light-red markings. They 
are leggy and light in build when com- 
pared with cockers of American and Eng- 
lish types. The Brittany dogs, as seen at 
the Garden, are light-boned dogs with 
smallish skulls, shortish ears and lacking 
the jaw-powers required for retrieving 
anything larger than a woodcock. 

The Clumber spaniels made a larger 
than usual entry; and a handsome as well 
as useful lot they were. A grand and 
keen-nosed spaniel is the strictly mute 
Clumber, originally a French dog. In the 
middle part of the eighteenth century, he 
was a smaller and more active dog than 
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he is today. Still, for pheasant shooting 
and the hunting-up of feather and fur jy 
standing root crops, the slowish, steady 
silent and retrieving Clumber has eyer 
been prized above all spaniels in the old- 
fashioned kennels of British nobility, Al. 
though the Clumber is seldom or eyer 
seen at present-day spaniel field trials, jt 
was a dog of this breed that won at the 
first series of public tests made in Europe, 
S. Hallock du Pont of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, put down an excellent team at this 
show, but was beaten in the American. 
bred and Open Class by W. J. Hutchin- 
son’s Flops, a good-class, sound and active 
dog, typical in head and shade of light- 
orange markings. Donald F. Fordyce was 
another exhibitor. One of the sights of the 
event was the du Pont five brace of lusty, 
good-boned and diligent spaniels of this 
breed—the largest aggregation of Clum- 
bers ever exhibited at a bench show, 
As usual, the cocker-spaniel classes were 
well filled and remarkable for their even- 
ness of quality—all literally cast from 
the same mould. Mr. Macy Willets judged 
and his awards were well received, The 
American type of cocker very natural- 
ly found favor and these are really hand- 
some little dogs and bitches bred strictly 
to the model of the most popular of dogs, 
if the number of A. K. C. registrations of 
members of any variety may be taken as a 
criterion of common favoritism. The first 
prize winners were Mardormere Dark 
Night, Strongholt, Merry Monarch of 
Falconhurst, Blue Waters Beau Geste, 
Lyonden Gadfly, Sand Spring Solo, Mar- 
dormere True Blue, Robinhurst Wary, 
Mino-dak Prince, Ch. Romella of Barrie, 
Argyll’s Gypsy, Sand Spring Sweetheart, 
Windsweep Prudence, My Own Black- 
locks, Sand Spring Summer Storm, Ta- 
Kolon Cherokee, Brookside Glamour, 
Kitchener Popcorn, Troutdale Lulu, 
Orthodox Prudence 11, To-Kalon Party 
Dress, My Own Good News, Midbrook 
Pirate. Miss Alice A. Dodsworth won in 
the Brace and Teams Classes with well 
matched blacks. The best of all cockers 
was Ch. Torchhill Trader, property of 
Leonard J. Buck, of New York. 





HERE was a nice entry of English 

springer spaniels, the judge being 
William L. McCandlish, chairman of the 
English Kennel Club, London. He made his 
selections mostly from the round-about 45- 
pound specimens—rather less than that of 
the middle weights. The dogs were well 
put through their paces; in fact, it was 
evident the judge is a stickler for sound- 
ness and freedom of action. Col. S. B. 
Buckner, Jr., of West Point, won in dog 
puppies with the home-bred Brierwood 
Scout. Mrs. Clarence H. Mackay’s dogs in 
the novice class scored one, two, three 
with Brownie Boy, and Nipper of Roslyn 
—a signal success that might mean much 
for the future of the breed in this country 
—Mrs. Mackay having taken over the 
springers, a breed long associated with 
her husbands name. Harry Cameron won 
in American-bred dogs, his entry being 
Fast, a son of Rufton Roger of Clarion and 
Historical Gay. In'the Limit Class, Rufton 
Rogerson won for, Benjamin Newton, 
while in the Open Class Dr. W. B. 5 
Thomas of Bloomfield, New Jersey, sup 
plied the winner in White Knight, bred by 
the Tuscawilla Kennels, and by Ch. Pat 
of Abilene out of Ch. Belmoss Countess. 
A handy, _ useful, less-than-45-poun 
springer is White Knight, which later be- 
came breed champion of the show, the 
runner-up being Duke of Kent of Men- 
halls’ Farm, owned by Mrs. Edna Z. Men- 
hall of Chicago, Illinois, Duke 1s a fast- 
moving, sound, good-looking white black- 
and-tan ticked springer, somewhat lacking 
in length of coat—on this occasion. 
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In the Field Trial Class, Dr. & Mrs. 
Milbank’s Earlsmoor Dick won, second 
prize going to the strong and typical Ch. 
Kenridge Gunner owned by Chauncey D. 
Stillman, and third to Rufton Roger of 
Clarion, another good one, the property 
of Charles Toy. pa . 

Heart of Willing won in bitch puppies, 
while in novices of the same sex, James 
Larsen’s Silence of Sequence scored, Dr. 
Reiman’s Flash of Roscroft being second, 
and Mrs. Mackay’s Nancy of Roslyn, 
third. In American-bred bitches, Mr. & 
Mrs. L. W. Sandberg won with Crick, a 
daughter of Ch. Chessman’s Brown Wis- 
dom; second to Dr, Thomas’ Blue Bird of 
Bow Ring; third Mr. Ferris’ Miss Vir- 
ginia of Roycroft, and fourth to Henry 
Mead Hammonds’ Sweet Sally, a daughter 
of Ch. Bozo 11. Lady Bird of Wheaton 
won for the same owner in the Limit Class, 
Flash of Fame being second and Rufton 
Quality of Rob Clare, third. 

Mrs. R. G. Sternberg scored in the Open 
Class with Bill Bailey’s Hope, a daughter 
of Ch. Dilkusha Boy and Ch. Belmoss 
Countess. Mrs. Hilt’s Worthen Suspense 
of Millstream was second, Dr. Thomas’ 
Belmoss Tuxy, third, and Mrs. Mackay’s 
Nancy of Roslyn, fourth. The best of 
winners—dogs and _ bitches—was_ Dr. 
Thomas’ White Knight, a useful stamp of 
spaniel and one regularly shot to in New 
Jersey as well as in New Brunswick, 
Canada, it was said. Mr. Caeser’s Archie 
of Fintry and Mr. & Mrs. Walton Fergu- 
son’s Young Tony of Chancefield were 
absentees from the Field Trial Dog Class. 

In the Brace Class Mrs. Mackay’s rep- 
resentatives won over those of Mrs. Men- 
hall, while the former’s entry was alone 
in the team section. 


HERE can be no questioning that the 

Labrador retrievers have arrived, and 
are in the hands of sportsmen of promi- 
nence. Mr. McCandlish judged them, the 
ring sides at the time being lined by files 
of shooting owners of large and heavily- 
stocked game estates. Among those rep- 
resented were F. B. Lord, Jr., Clarence 
H. Mackay, David & Mrs. Wagstaff, 
M. J. Fitzgerald, Prentice Talmage, 
Roland L. Redmond, Jay F. Carlisle, L. 
Morgan, Harry Hartnett, Dr. & Mrs. 
Milbank, Joan W. Redmond. Mrs. Wag- 
staff's Ledgeland’s Donne won in the 
mixed class for puppies, while in novices, 
Mr. Mackay was successful with Deep 
River Rockney. In the Limit Class, Mr. 
Carlisle’s bitch Banestone Countess of 
Wingan beat same owner’s Banestone Ben 
and Liddly Bulfinch, Mr. Mackay’s Duke 
of Kirkmahoe Whipping was fourth. The 
Open Class for Dogs provided the best 
in show. This was the field trial and bench 
show champion Drinkstone Pons of Win- 
gan, a very good dog and especially so 
over the back and loins—a useful, strong 
and sensible retriever. Ch. Banchory 
Trump of Wingan was second to his ken- 
nel-mate; Dr. & Mrs. Milbank’s Raffles of 
Earlsmoor was third, and Vigilant of 
Glenmere, bred by Robert Goelet, fourth 
for Mr. Hartnett. 

The Labrador bitches were not so num- 
erous as the dogs. In American-breds, Miss 
Redmond’s Pitch took the blue. Then came 
the ‘same owner’s Cinders, and Mr. Mac- 
kay’s Deep River Norah. Mr. Carlisle 
supplied the winner in the Open Class. She 
was Banestone Lorna of Wingan, a home- 
bred one. The Mackay brace, Dazzle of 
Liphook and Deep River Norah, were 
second and fourth, with Mrs. Wagstaff’s 
Delle of Knockne, third. Banestone Lorna 
be declared the best of her sex. Mr. 
crate, had the best brace, while Mr. 
Tackay’s team gained the day. Prentice 
all mages Ch. Bently Dina was a notice- 

e exhibit. Black Powder, owned by Mrs. 
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Champion Drink- 
stone Peg by Toi 


Ptide of Somersby 


imp. Ch. Drinkstone 


‘ons 
By Ch. Banchory 





imp. Ch. Banchory 
rump 
By Blenheim Scamp 


“ Yanilo 
Ex Lady Daphne Ex Ch. Drinkstone 


SIRES. For service to 
Crangle, Redfield, N. Y. 
imp. Boyd of Butterthwaite 

By Ferndale Faro 
Ex Glenarm Coronet Ex 
of Whitmore and imp. Blaze of Butterthwaite 
By Ferndale F: 
Ex Nancy of B 


LABRADORS AT STUD 


imp. Drinkstone Mars 


By Shore's Carolina Doone 
Ex Paoli Snow 
Poth the above dogs are outstanding Field Trial WINNERS and 
approved bitches only apply to George M. 


aro 
utterthwaite 


WINGAN KENNELS, East Islip, Long Island, N. Y. 
Jay F. Carlisle, Owner 


POINTERS AT STUD 
Nepken Carolina Bill 


Nepken Carolina Sport 


By Doone’s Jack Frost 


Ex Nellie Speed Queen 


imp. Maesydd Marquis 


By Stainton Stanley 


By Ch. Banchory 


Ex. 
P 


anilo 
Ch. Drinkstone 
eg 


All-aglow- Acorn 
imp. Witherm Olympus 
By Maesydd Marcus 

Ex Benetta 


imp. Liddly Bulfinch 
By Ch. T f 


a. ar o 
Ham 


yax 
Ex Delyn of Liphook 


For service to the above dogs to approved bitches only, apply to Wingan Kennels 











Labrador Retrievers 


We offer for sale, purebred, registered, Labra- 
dor Retriever puppies and young stock, em- 
bodying the cream of England’s winning Field 
and Bench Strains. ‘“‘Dual Ch. Banchory Bolo” 
and “Ingleston Nith” breeding predominating. 
As all-round gun dogs, on wildfowl or upland 
game birds, these dogs are second to none. 
LABRADOR KENNELS OF BRYN (Req.) 
Nanoose Bay, B. C. anada 











Pointers and Setters 


Champion bloodlines such as Tr. Ch. Mack 
Pritchette—Double Ch. Nugym, Double 
Ch. Gayboy—Tr. Ch. Feagins Mohawk 
Pal—Ch. Eagle Ferris and others— 
Broken dogs and nicely started young 
dogs—puppies 3 to 6 months old—mod- 
erately priced — over distemper — Field 
quality bench type. 


ANWOOD KENNELS, Breinigsville, Pa. 











Dog Buyers Attention 


POINTERS AND SETTERS:—You can now buf one 
of my fine pointers of Champion Comanche Zigfield, 
Carolina Frank, and Pohic breeding or setters of na- 
tional blood lines, as low as $5.00 down and monthly 
for the balance. Three to five months’ old, shipped on 
two days’ approval, PAY AFTER YOU SEE THE 
DOG. Satisfaction guaranteed after sale or money re- 
funded. Registration papers with each dog. Have 
trained dogs but not sold on my time plan. Ten cents 
will bring literature and references. 
D. Furcht Private Kennels, Gooding, Idaho 
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= @DBAL N i i 
- Qparorario will keep dogs in glowing 


beautiful coat at a fraction of your 
present feeding costs (BALORA po | 
: to feed, costs _ a [b.)@)BALORATIO 


is a complete 


a 


7 ingredignts), requie- 
edie @)BALORA- 


no 
TION requires a minimum of feeding time 
and effort (just mix with water and feed). 








Send for Free Valuable Booklet 
“TESTS and TESTIMONIALS” 





100 Ibs. 


: Trial Bag, 25ibs.$1.50 S50lbs. $2.65 
“85 Prices F.0.8. Brooklyn,N.Y. 


Jem Animal Food Corp. 
454 Morgan Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Western Distributor, M. R. STAFFORD 


_. Box 118, Pacific Beach, California 
=. 
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IRISH SETTERS 
DUAL TYPE—ALL AGES 


From young puppies to trained shooting dogs. 
Famous Skyline field an@? show stock. 


A Few Trained Pointers and Setters for Sale 
Shooting dogs trained $20.00 per month. 
W. J. THAYER Bergen, N. Y. 











Rosedale Jack—Miss Village Girl 
POINTER FUTURITIES 
Whelped Jan. 27, 1935 
Miss Village Girl is a full sister to Db. Champion 


Village Boy. A beautiful, classy individual and a very 
superior brood matron. 


H. K. CRANDALL, Athens, Pa. 











IRISH SETTERS 


Sired by champion and 
importe dogs. Also, 
ups by Smada_ Irish 
ex, he by the sire of 
the greatest Irish setter 
ever run in big time 
trials. Puppies from four 
months. State age, sex. 


wer. Se 


DR. R. J. SMITH, Route 2, Mt. Gilead, Ohio 











TRAINER 


30 years a Specialist in training of 


Setters and Pointers 


For particular Sportsmen—Gentlemen’s Shooting Dogs 
for Woodcock, Grouse, Quail and Pheasant. High 
Grade References, some near you. 
A. H. STACKPOLE, West Lebanon, Maine 
(County of York) 
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Champion Grey Friar. 
delivery guaranteed, 
$40. 







Pennine 





select 


Patron 


i x) «6 Patron 4 he 
> ule ‘ 


Show Champion and Field Trial Winner Pennine Patron, 
t Brood Matrons by Champion Albert's 
MacAllister II, Double Champion Roy of Edendale and 
Perfect development, condition 
Prices $40 and $50. Service 


E. B. Meintyre, Silver Spring, Maryland 
(6 miles north of D. C. line at Glenmont) 


Aw 
Beautiful 


Pin and 


Telephone Kensington 245 W 


AN 
yi MALLWYD 
("STRAINS 


English Setters 
of Debonair 


LLEWELLIN.- 
LAVERACK 


young - 
sters and p 

pies sired by the 
Great English 
American 








breeding can produce 
environment and feeding. 
bred to excellent bitches by Int. Ch. 
Pennine Patron, Ch. Gilroy's Chief Topic, Ch. 
Gilroy's Pal and Ch. Pilot of Crombine. Write for list of 
Puppies and Trained Dogs. 


ch. 


The best combined Field and Bench Setters 


Carefully selected matings. 
Puppies by outstanding studs 
Rackets Rummey, 


SILVERMINE KENNELS 


Comstock Hill, N 


orwalk, Conn. 


Mr. & Mrs. Davis H. Tuck, Owners. 


ENGLISH SETTERS 





sclentific 
Ideal 
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KEEP DOGS FIT 
WiTH PROPER 
FEEDING 


Proper feeding helps keep dogs in good 
condition. Make Milk-Bone a regular part 
of your dog’s diet. Wholesome beef meat, 
milk, cereals and food minerals in proper 
proportions—and in a common-sense, eco- 
nomical form dogs like. For a free sample, 
send a post-card to: Milk-Bone Bakery, Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, Dept. D-435, 449 
West 14th Street, New York City. 


MADE IN THE 
NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY’S 
MILK-BONE BAKERY 


A FULL MEAL FOR ANY DOG 





Doc & Puppy Biscurrs 





Oak Grove KENNELS, Ina, Il. 
Offers for sale: Thoroughly trained pointers 
and setters. Young dogs and puppies. High- 
class coon, skunk, and opossum hounds, 
fox hounds. Crackerjack rabbit hounds, 
Beagle hounds. Youngsters nicely started 
on game. Prices very reasonable; all dogs 
shipped for trial; satisfaction guaranteed 

Catalogue, Ten cents. 











PLUCKRITE (Stripping) KNIFE 
$] 50 Pest: 


paid 


The first choice of professional strippers and show dog 
dressers. “‘Pluckrite’’ is made of high-grade cutlery steel; 
teeth precision cut at correct pitch, properly tempered and 
ground. Will remove dead and superfluous hair with least 
annoyance to dog. For a limited time will send ‘‘Pluck- 
rite’’ Knife for $1.50 cash, postpaid and include an ex- 
cellent fine wire bristle comb-brush outfit. Satisfaction or 
money bac Jealers supplied. 


WARNERS DOG SUPPLIES, Dept. F, Norwich, Conn. 











Two great books! 
The Work Of A Master’s Hand 






<= 


**ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING” 


Second Edition, Fifth Printing 


“ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING” 
Second Edition 
By FREEMAN LLOYD 


These books constitute complete, instructive treatises 
on the day-to-day methods of training your spaniel or 
etter puppy or older dog as a hunting and shooting 
friend and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve. 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or: 
| year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR Both 
RUE cnscdioticmmnceciienetn 2.00% for 
$4.50 $3.25 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
e $2.00—post prepaid 
ir: 
1 year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 
ALL SETTERS AND THEIR Both 
TRAINING . ° ; 2.00¢ . for 
4.50) $3-25 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















Edwards Spencer, was alone in the curly- 
coated retriever section. In the American- 
bred Golden Retriever classes, Clarence F. 
Clark won with McGregor of Three Aces; 
Blue Leader Kennels of Santa Barbara, 
California, being second with Petan Pru- 
dence. Michael A. Clemens’ Ch. Alistair 
of Highstead was an absentee. 

The Chesapeake Bay retrievers were 
highly representative and capably judged 
by John E. Hurst. It seemed that the light- 
colored shade of liver was favored, and 
seldom or ever, within the last 30 years, has 
a better matched team of four been observed 
than that put down by Anthony A. Bliss. 
In puppy dogs, Lake Como Kennels won 
with Torpedo which repeated his success 
in the American-bred Dog Class. Mr. 
Bliss’ Chesacroft Newt was second; Fred 
Finch’s Chesacroft Jack, third; and 
R. R. M. Carpenter’s Dilwyn Jumping 
Joe, fourth. Dinbourne Gunner scored for 
Mr. Carpenter in the Open Dog Class, 
and then came Torpedo, and the Bliss 
brace, Airline Sir Bud and Airline Modish 
Maja. Dinbourne Gunner repeated his 
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score in the Winners’ Dog Class, Torpedo 
of Lake Como being placed reserve, 

Among the puppy bitches, Mr. Finch’s 
Chesacroft Stepping Stones showed the 
way to E. W. Dunelow’s Dinbourne 
Topsy. Chesacroft Betty B. was alone jn 
novice bitches, while Mr. Carpenter's 
Dilwyn Bird led the field of four Ameri- 
can-bred bitches. Same owner's Dilwyn 
Dansant was second ; Lake Como Kennels’ 
Dave’s Girl, third, and Mrs. Royce R, 
Spring’s Bos’n’s Best, fourth. In the Open 
Class, Mr. Bliss supplied the first and 
second prize winners, in Airline Therese 
and Airline Golden Eye; Dave’s Girl was 
third, and Mr. Carpenter’s Dilwyn Diddle 
Daddle, fourth. The best Chesapeake in 
show was adjudged to be Airline Theresa, 
with Dilwyn Bird next. The Bliss brace 
and team could not be denied. They were 
put down in faultless form. 

A new feature this year was five motion 
pictures of gun dogs in action, including 
the field trials of 1934, presented by Fret 
& STREAM. 

FREEMAN Ltoyp 


CHAMPION DOCTOR BLUE WILLING 


By Horace Lytle 


URING the running of the National 

Championship of field trials of 1933, 
which started in late February of that year, 
one of the competing canines was a young 
white and orange pointer dog, and his 
name was given as Doctor Blue Willing. 
That was the first time I had ever seen 
him, but as we rode along, one of the 
judges said to me: “He’s just a Derby, 
but Ed Farrior has a world of confidence 
in him. Wouldn't we be seeing something if 
he'd step right out and win this stake!” 


Montrose has ever won the National 
Championship at Derby age. But this 
young dog looked for all the world as if 
he might tie her record, in that respect 
at least. 

But it was destined not to be. From that 
second find, Doctor Blue Willing made as 
pretty a cast in the right direction as any 
man would want to see. And we all saw 
him cross an old dirt road through trees 
directly ahead. That was the last ever seen 
of him under judgment that day. He was 





FAMOUS POINTER 
Ch. Doctor Blue Willing on point at Pointer Club of America Field Trials, Pinehurst, N. 
Johnson, Evansville, Indiana. Trainer and handler: Edward Farrior 


And Doctor Blue Willing started just 
that way—as if he’d do it. His first find 
came soon—and it was decisive work. He 
was found standing at the edge of a bank. 
As his handler approached, the dog dashed 
forward and stopped again. It showed a 
keen nose and supreme confidence therein. 
The birds were positively located and Doc- 
tor Blue Willing was perfection of steadi- 
ness to wing and shot. 

He wasn’t long in making his second 
find—a good one in an open field. The dog 
stood out in bold relief where all and sun- 
dry could see the work. Again his birds 
were perfectly located, and again he was 
perfection to wing and shot. One could 
sense the big gallery crowding up a little 
closer. It was “in the air” that we might 
be looking at a new champion. Only Mary 


C. Owner: L. D. 


not trying to get away. There wasn't a 
possible doubt but that he was lost on 
point somewhere in those gullies of the 
Ames Preserve. Be that as it may, this 
was my introduction to Doctor Blue Will- 
ing and, in spite of his misfortune on that 
occasion, anyone knowing dogs would pre- 
dict that this was a pointer destined to go 
on and on to greater things. And so it has 
been. i 
For when the judges named a National 
Pheasant Dog Champion near Buffalo, 
New York, in October of 1934, it was Doe- 
tor Blue Willing to which they handed 
this championship. Here was a young 40 
owned in Indiana, trained in Alabama, 
with experience on both bob-white of the 
Southland and the chickens of the Cama- 
dian prairies, but to which the ringneck 
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A REAL 
CROW CALL 


Yours 
for only 50c extra 





IGHT near your home 

every week in the year 
you can have wonderful 
sport, if you have one of 
these crow calls. Made es- 
pecially for FIELD & STREAM 
by Tom Turpin, nationally 
known as a maker of duck, 
turkey and crow calls. It 
isn’t the ordinary crow call. 
It sounds like a crow! You 
can fool the wisest and 
wariest old crow that ever 
lived. Here’s your chance 
to use your scatter gun all 
spring and summer on real 
live birds—and rid your 
neighborhood of one of the 
worst enemies your game 
birds and song birds have. 


CROW CALL AND A 
YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 


Send us $3.00, and we'll enter or 

extend your subscription for one 

year and send you one of these 

calls. We have just received a 

new supply; your order will be 
filled promptly. 


Send This Coupon Now 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





For the encl enter 

ee osed $3.00 { Pcs } my sub- 

the Teco, one year and send me one of 
e furpin-Field & Stream crow calls, right 

away. 

Peelieiestainitestieteeeeees 

P&S-4-35 











| light of day in print). He was placed three 





pheasant was something entirely new. Yet 
class will always tell—and Doctor Blue 
Willing just went out at Buffalo and ran 
himself a field-trial race, handled pheas- 
ants with the same superb confidence and 
perfection with which he had handled 
chickens in Canada, and won for himself 
and his owner the National Pheasant 
Championship, and for his handler the rich 
purse which goes with the winning. 
Doctor Blue Willing’s winning record, 
as it stands today, is impressive. Whelped 
January 11, 1931, he has at this time ac- 





Again the Doctor has ’em 


quired a total of nineteen wins (which 
may be exceeded by the time this sees the 


times in his puppy form—two seconds and 
one fourth. His fourth win in total, and 
his first win as a Derby, was third place 
in the Manitoba Derby of 1932. A few 
days later he won the All-America Derby 
Stake on chickens. He was now beginning 
to get really under way—beginning to 
show what manner of dog he really was. 

Just as the year had turned into 1933, 
he won the All-American Derby Cham- 
pionship on quail in the South. To prove 
this win no fluke, he came right back in 
the same trial and won second in the All- 
America All-Age. In 1933 he was second in 
the Continental Subscription Derby, first 
in the Kentucky Junior All-Age, third in 
the English Setter Club’s Free-for-All, 
and finished that year by winning second 
place in the All-Age Stake held at Union 
Springs, Alabama. 


HIS brings us to 1934 and one of the 

most amazing winning records this 
writer has ever seen, for it includes eight 
wins—and every one of those wins was a 
first. In other words, with Doctor Blue 
Willing it’s pretty apt to be first or noth- 
ing—and there is no surer sign of class 
than this. His 1934 record includes first in 
the All-America All-Age on quail, first in 
the Kentucky All-Age Stake, first in the 
Kentucky Owner-Handler Stake, first in 
Southern Illinois Open All-Age, first in 
Manitoba All-Age (prairie chickens), 
first Mid-Continent All-Age, winner Na- 
tional Pheasant Championship as already 
mentioned, and first in the Open All-Age 
Stake of the Pointer Club of America at 
Pinehurst. Eight All-Age wins—all firsts. 
There is a record to shoot at! 

Doctor Blue Willing is registered in the 
Field Dog Stud Book as No. 194594. His 
breeder was J. E. Scarborough, Mount 
Willing, Alabama. His sire was Doctor 
Norman (F. D. S. B. 147989) and his 
dam, Miss Willing (F. D. S. B. 189519). 
Dr. P. K. Phillips, Secretary of the Am- 
ateur Field Trial Clubs of America, and 
extreme setter fancier of the Llewellin 
strain, has said of Doctor Blue Willing: 








@ The real value of a dog food lies 
not in what it is but in what it does. 
Its long run effect on your dog’s LIFE 
—growth—health—reveals its Bio- 
logic Value. 


Chappel Bros. now are the first to 
declare a definite, high standard of 
Biologic Value* and offer the proof 
based on conclusive evidence. 


To help your dog to a vigorous, 
healthy life...feed ede just 
fill him up. Feed Ken-L-Ration seven 
days a week. For taste change... Ken- 
L-Ration is made two ways, with 
“Horse Meat”, yellow label, or “Beef 
Meat”, white label. We also recom- 
mend the added feeding of Ken-L- 
Biskit...a hard, dry biscuit food. 
Write for free booklet, “A Dog’s Life.” 


CHAPPELBROS.Inc. 
113 Peoples Ave., Rockford, Ill, 





English Setter Puppies 


Sired by the great Pal’s Mohawk Ben (Winner) and 
out of select brood matrons by Double Ben's Prince 
and Hawk’s Spectre; four litters whelped during 
January, 1935, beautifully marked avd in perfect con- 
dition, color white and black, and white and orange. 
Price: $20.00 either sex, all papers furnished for 
registration. Place your order from this ad. Will ship 
€.0.D,. Safe delivery and satisfaction guaramteed. 


Cc. W. TUTTLE, Ina, Illinois 








Exceptional Values 


Two Pointer and two Setter Bitches, highly bred, well- 
broken shooting bitches. All in whelp to high-class 
stud dogs 

Also pointer pups, best obtainable from standpoint 
of bloodlines and classy individuals. Close up to Chs. 
Seaview Rex, Milligan’s Dan, Commanche Frank and 
Manitoba Rap. 

All papers—priced reasonable and shipped on ap- 
proval. Write me before buying elsewhere. 


P. L. TROTTER Pilot Mountain, N. C. 














“The only pointer I’ve ever seen that runs 





High Class Shooting Dogs 


We offer for sale the finest lot of setters and pointers 
we have ever owned. These dogs are trained carefully 
and thoroughly experienced in the field. Have dogs 
suitable for any place they are used; see one, try it be- 
fore you buy. They are priced so reasonable every one 
can own a shooting dog; every trained dog sent for 
trial, also sold on Easy Payment Plan. Don’t wait till 
the season opens; get our prices and information now. 


Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 
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EVER HUNT PHEASANTS 
AND DUCKS WITH A CHETAH? 


See it yourself, in one of the 
most remarkable 
motion pictures ever made 


HE is a motion picture that will lift you and your friends right 
out of your seats—a picture that shows you the famous hunting 
leopard of Asia and Africa retrieving ducks and springing and retriev- 
ing pheasants like a well-trained dog. Made a few months ago by Mr. 
Eltinge F. Warner, Publisher of FIELD & STREAM, and Mr. Wool- 
worth Donahue, on Long Island. It is the newest addition to the 


FIELD & STREAM LIBRARY OF 


MOTION PICTURES 
OF 
HUNTING AND FISHING 


Shown at the Annual Banquet of the American Game Association in New York, 

January 22, and repeatedly during the three days’ Dog Show held in Madison 

Square Garden, New York, in February by the Westminster Kennel Club. 
It is probably the most remarkable 
picture of its kind ever made. The 
performance of this cat would not 
be believed unless seen. The Chetah 
is the fastest animal on earth, having 
been clocked at 103 ft. per second, 
and this one goes after his birds like 
a streak of greased lightning. The 
most thrilling entertainment that 
could be provided for any club meet- 
ing or for a party given to your 
shooting pals. Write today for com- 
plete description and terms of this 
and the 34 other wonderful 16 and 
35 mm. FIELD & STREAM mov- 
ies. A new illustrated 24-page cata- 
logue will be sent you. 


Field & Stream 
578 MadisonAvenue, NewYork 




















like a setter.” No setter man knows hoy 
to pay a greater compliment than that, It 
is only on rare occasions that your trye 
setter fancier will concede that much, 

Doctor Blue Willing is owned by L, D 
Johnson of Evansville, Indiana, and has 
always been handled by Edward Farriog 
of Union Springs, Alabama. May Doctor 
Blue Willing live long and continue to con. 
quer ! 

I did not see the National Championship 
of 1934, but understand he just missed by 
an eyelash in that. I have given his record 
to the date of this writing, which is Decem. 
ber 26, 1934. By the time this is printed, 
he is more than likely to have added there. 
to. The kind of dog that is worth while 
whether it be pointer or setter, is the one 
with enough intelligence to adapt himself 
or herself to the conditions confronting 
them—to different cover as they are called 
on to hunt it—and to different types of 
game. It is to Doctor Blue Willing’s great. 
est credit that, while still a young dog, he 
has won a Derby Championship on quail, 
a National Championship on _ring-neck 
pheasants, and innumerable All-Age stakes 
on prairie chickens and quail. Doctor Blue 
Willing fairly exudes class. He is versatile, 
He is finished. What more could one add! 


*DOUBLE-NOSED” 
POINTER 


F you happened to note it at the time, or 

if you would care to go back and refer 
to it now, you'll see at the top of the mid- 
dle column of page 93, December 1934 is- 
sue, a comment on double-nosed dogs. 
Some of our readers may well have won- 
dered just what such a “double nose” 
might look like or be. We are, therefore, 
especially happy in this issue to showa 
head-on picture of Sergeant’s Manitoba 
Pat, and thus give those who are interested 
a better idea of the matter. 

In submitting this picture, the owner 
of the dog, Mr. R. D. Roane, to whom we 


A DOUBLE-NOSED POINTER 
Sergeant's Manitoba Pat: A winner at 
Owner: R. D. Roane, Annapolis, Maryland 


are deeply indebted, makes the following 
comment: “Your December issue com 
ment on double-nosed dogs has aroused 
quite a little interest. As I have bred s& 
such pointers in the past six years, 
thought it might be of interest for you @ 
know such dogs are not extinct. To 
stantiate that statement, I am enclosing # 
picture of one I now own, Sergeant's Mate 
itoba Pat, a direct descendant of Manitoba 
Rap. Pat has placed six times in shooting 
dog stakes : namely, two firsts, two $ 
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DOG WORM 
CAPSULES 


ow Combined in 


Prot our dog's health; give 
° Pret oew pep’: free him of 
worms... thecauseof75% of ali dog 
ailments. It’s easy now. No more 
guessing which kind of worms afflict 
your dog; the new Pulver Worm 
Capsules expel Tape, Round, and 

Hook Worms in one dosing. No gassing, gagging, or 
BACKED BY harmful effects. At pet shops and 

OF 


drug stores, 75c, or write us direct, 

$2 YEARS William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 

EXPERIENCE 937 Clifton Ave., Chicago, Illinois 

VEX Combination 
U L WORM CAPSULES 
7 . 
German Shorthaired Pointers 
ll-around gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or 
WATER. Points, trails, trees, retrieves. Beautiful, af- 
fectionate, intelligent, watchful companions. Imported, 
prize-winning stud dogs and matrons from the best 
working strains in Europe. Backed for your protection 
by a lifetime experience as breeder and handler. The 
world’s largest, exclusive breeder. 
DR. CHARLES THORNTON 


















Missoula Montana 













$26.50 for COMPLETE 
Portable Kennel Yard 


Takes only 15 minutes to erect. Special 
assortment No. 1-A makes yard 7’x14'x5’ 
high—including gate. Shipped promptly 
F.0.B. Buffalo, N. Y. on receipt of check, 
money order or N. Y. draft. Add $1.00 ex- 
tra if you desire ‘‘Buffalo’’ Patented Fence 
Clips. Send 6c in postage for Booklet 85G. 
BUFFALO WIRE WORKS o.. Ine. 


mine Getel, 0. Y. 
TSS ae WHITE COLLIE 


PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer 
Home guards, loyal compan- 
ions; useful and intelligent. 
Low prices. Send stamp for 
catalog. 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Ls Galion, Ohio 


AMERICAN HOUNDS 
Gossett’s Olde Tyme Long Eared Bugle Voiced Black and Tans 


Far famed for t endurance, cold trailing 
ability, acute hunting sense, deep bugle voices, 
impressive hound character. Peers of all hound- 
dom. Unrivaled for big game, fox, coon. Superb 
studs, trained hounds, bred bitches, puppies. 
Also the finest in rabbit minded English Bea- 
gies. Highly descriptive Mlustrated catalog of 
absorbing interest to every houndman 10c. 


HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
W. Ea 


at Gossert—Owner 
























Saint Clairsviile Rte. t Ohio 


Use NiXol for Mange 


NiXol is a new scientific treatment that is guaranteed 
to kill demodex or sarcoptic mange parasites, lice and 
fleas. NiXol heals the broken skin, relieves itching 
and scratching, and promotes the growth of new hair. 
It is also a specific for canker ear. We have used it 
in our hospital for eight years. We know what it will 
do. If it fails for you, we will refund your money. 
Sent post paid on receipt of one dollar. 


NIXOL LABORATORIES 





ELKIN, N. C. 


elena leh ar ) 
ECONOMICAL — 











Feed it to your 
iog every day. 


RINA FEED STORES | 


TREVALLEN SETTERS and SPRINGERS 
SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 
Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 
Ruffed Grouse, etc. Dogs combining the best of B. C. 
and Old Country blood-lines, Also young springer 
spaniels, Sealyham terriers of great merit. Best 
breeding; shooting and show stock. Shooting dogs may 

be seen on game. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


8. Mervyn Lioyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canad 
niawn berta, Canada 


PEN MATERIALS 


(Ya dime ULL 


Wire netting, wire cloth for 
floors, steel angle posts and 
fur ranching supplies at low 
cost. Make Crown your head- 
quarters for pen materials. 
Catalog FREE. 
em oIgo Tier Sten. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 























and two thirds, and can usually be counted 
on to deliver a good All-Age performance. 
In this connection I refer you to the report 
of the Amateur Championship Stake at 
Camp Lee, Virginia, in 1933.” BH. i. 


FROZEN NEW-BORN 
PUPPIES 


NDER date of February 8, 1935, A. B. 
Flick, Westkill, New York, writes: 

“T wish to pass on to you an experience 
that I had the day before yesterday, that 
I feel will be of both interest and value 
to the thousands of dog lovers who follow 
your department. 

“On Tuesday night, my beagle gave 
birth to 6 puppies. We are keeping her in a 
heated outhouse adjoining the tavern. Dur- 
ing the night the thermometer dropped to 
18 below zero, and in the morning found 
that 3 of the litter were frozen stiff. When 
I say stiff I mean just that. 

“More out of curiosity than anything, I 
put them over a radiator, wrapping them 
beforehand in flannel. After an hour or so, 
I started to apply artificial respiration, by 
gently stroking one of the pups from right 
under the neck down to the bottom of the 
ribs. The first one showed no signs of life, 
and for some unknown reason I tried the 
same thing on the second. Had just given 
up the job, and laid it down, when, lo 
and behold, it gasped! I went back to work 
on it, and after about 25 minutes it was 
breathing normally. In the meantime I had 
my mother work on the third one and she 
succeeded in bringing it around. 

“We fed them both with a medicine 
dropper, giving them two drops of whiskey, 
mixed with cow’s milk, heated to about 
blood temperature. 

“After they seemed fully revived I put 
one of them back with the mother, and it 
appeared all right. I went back to see how 
it was coming after about 45 minutes, and 
found that she had again pushed it out 
of the box. Although it was not dead, we 
could not revive it sufficiently to live, as 
the second dose was apparently more than 
it could stand. 

“The other, however, we kept in a bas- 
ket filled with flannel, and it is perfectly 
normal and feeds well. Now, however, it 
will take its food out of a small bottle with 
a regular baby’s nipple on it. 

“It is only necessary to feed it once 
during the night. I feed % when I retire 
at around 11 P.M., and then again at 3 
A.M. Do not again feed it till 7.30 A.M. 

“It seems necessary to aid them to uri- 
nate, and they also require help for a bowel 
movement. To do this I simply rub gently 
the penis (both were males) and the rec- 
tum with a piece of cotton moistened with 
a boric acid solution. They will do the rest. 

“I have never heard of this happening 
before, and give it to you simply in hopes 
that it may be the means of saving the 
lives of some other valued dogs, which, al- 
though apparently dead, can be brought 
back to life. For these pups were unques- 
tionably dead.” om. ds 


SETTERS AS SLED DOGS 


ERHAPS most of our readers will 

think of bird dogs as having practical 
value only so far as field work is con- 
cerned. It is a fact, however, that setters 
have proven splendid sled dogs during the 
frozen winters of the far North. 

When Scotty Allen won the Alaska 
Sweepstakes—400 miles from Nome to 
Candle and return—with that famous team 
led by “Baldy of Nome,” one of the main- 
stays of his team was an Irish setter named 
“Jack McMillan.” There have been many 
other instances to prove the merit of setters 
which can, and do, develop as sled dogs. 





“AMAZED ...SUCH AN 
IMPROVEMENT IN COAT 
AND GENERAL CONDITION”’ 


writes 
Robert M. Heistand# 
of Heistand’s 
Cocker Kennels, * 
Galesburg, Mich. 





““Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry Yeast 
saved the life of one of my most valuable 
cocker spaniels,” writes Mr. Heistand. 
“She was run-down, and was in poor 
coat until I tried your wonderful food sup- 
plement. Her coat and general condition, 
even before her illness, were never as 
good as it is now.” 

This food supplement performs miracles 
because it supplies 3 vital elements in 
which most foods are deficient: the growth 
Vitamin B, the anti-pellagra Vitamin G 
and the antirachitic Vitamin D. 

Get a can at your dealer’s or write for 
a free sample. Standard Brands Incor- 
porated, Dept. FS-4, 595 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 
@ 1-lb. can, 85¢; 5-Ib. can, $3.50; 
postpaid. Kennel sizes: 25-lb. drum, 
$10.00; 50-Ib. drum, $19.00 (f.0.b. 
Peekskill, N. Y.). 





Sample and literature Free on request 





FREE write for 
BOOKLET NO. 

on the practical re- 
moval of worms in 
Dogs of all breeds 
and ages. 








WORM CAPSULES 


terge Rou J 
Depeadable. "For free hoster Wit TO 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Desk N-16-D, Animal Industry Dept., Detroit, Mich. 
—Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products.— 















DOG TRAINER 


More than 30 years of Sporting Dog training has 
taught me a dog can’t be started too early in the Sea- 
son. Busy, reliable trainers cannot neglect good 
customers’ dogs at the end of the training season to 
turn out new, late customers’ dogs in a month or two, 
Only Sporting dogs handled or boarded. References. 


E. N. ATHERTON P.O. Upper Gloucester, Me. 
Ship to Danville Junction, Me. 














Laidlaw-Dunkin Prophylactic 


Dispelled fear of Distemper in 
LITTLE AMERICA 





Canine Distemper Vaccine and Virus 


Lederle 


given to 153 Huskies before sailing of Byrd 
Second Antarctic Expedition because of 


Efficiency—Integrity of Manufacture—Reliability 
Information upon request—Consult your Veterinarian 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES INC. 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 


Dept. B 








































































Have you 
seen them 
yet? 


The pictures described 
below are three of the 
four latest additions 
to the Field and Stream 
Library of Motion Pic- 
tures of Hunting & 
Fishing. They are 
superlatively fine: 
don't miss them! 


: 
{ 


COCKER, SPRINGER AND RETRIEVER TRIALS 


This is not only one of the most genuinely thrilling and 
enjoyable motion pictures of its kind ever made, but is a 
picture of great practical value to owners of dogs of these 
breeds. It will show you the way the great field trials are 
run, the way dogs are handled and what is expected of 
them—and, of course, it will show you some of the world’s 
finest dogs in action. 

The picture covers the Cocker and Springer Spaniel Field 


HIS MAJESTY, THE 


This is the finest motion picture of duck shooting in exist- 
ence. Experienced gunners say they have never seen any- 
thing like it, and would not have believed it possible. Per- 
fect weather and light conditions, superlatively expert 
camera work, extremely careful, patient and laborious 
“directing” and an abundance of ducks, all combined to 
make this genuine masterpiece. 

It was made in November, 1934, at the shooting lodge of 
Mr. Woolworth Donahue, on Long Island; the gunners 
being Mr. Donahue, Mr. Orson Munn, and Mr. Eltinge F. 
Warner, Publisher of Field & Stream. They were ably as- 
sisted by a Labrador Retriever and a Springer Spaniel, 
both prize winners in field trials. 

So perfect is this picture, you will not be conscious of 
watching a picture at all. You will have the feeling of 
being yourself in the blind. You will see (closeup) the 
ducks come in to the decoys, see them hit, see them fall 


Trials recently held at Huntington, L. I., N. Y., the Chesa- 
peake Trials of the American Chesapeake Club recently 
held at East Islip, L. I, N. Y. and the Labrador Trials of 
the Labrador Club of America also recently held at East 
Islip. These trials have been a tremendous asset in im- 
proving these breeds; and the picture was made by Field 
& Stream as its contribution to the improvement of both 
the breeding and the handling of these grand gun dogs. 


BLACK MALLARD 


and see them strike the water. You will see good shooting, 
and you will see retrieving by dogs trained to perform ac- 
cording to field trial rules. 

In short, a picture that every sportsman will enjoy 
enormously; and one that has, for sportsmen living out- 
side the range of the black mallard, the added interest of 
presenting a perfect study of the appearance and flight 
characteristics of the wisest and wariest of all the duck 
family. 

In one reel, 16 mm. home movie size. Rented to you for 
one evening for private showing in home or club in return 
for two annual subscriptions for Field & Stream @ $2.50 
each, or for 20 copies of the current issue, which can be in 
turn sold to members at club meeting or banquet, thus re- 
covering the money for the club treasury. Price of out- 
right sale of reels, for private or club ownership and use 
only, upon application. 


MEET COLONEL BOBWHITE OF PROSPECT HILL PLANTATION, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Recently made at Mr. Franklyn L. Hutton’s shooting 
plantation in South Carolina, this picture is one of the 
two finest motion pictures of quail shooting ever made. 
(The other one is described below.) You will see some of 


the finest pointers and setters ever bred finding and hold- 
ing birds in a manner that will take your breath away. 
In two reels, of which the first is a complete picture and 
may be ordered alone if desired. 





These three pictures are all brand new. Each of them 16 mm. size 
(for home movie projector). The first two are one reel in length. 
Rented for one evening in return for purchase of two annual sub- 
scriptions for Field & Stream at $2.50 each, or of 20 copies of the 
current issue at 25c each, per picture. “Col. Bob White” is in two 
reels. Reel One rented as above. Both reels rented for 3 annual sub- 
scriptions or for 30 copies of current issue at 25c each. The finest 








Hunting Quail in the Home of Mary Montrose 
Another magnificent picture of a quail hunt, made on the estate 
of Mr. William Ziegler, Jr. in North Carolina with some of the 
finest living dogs. One of the two finest pictures of their kind 
ever made. In 2 reels. 




















SEND THIS COUPON NOW FOR NEW 24 
PAGE CATALOGUE DESCRIBING THE 
FIELD & STREAM PICTURES, TERMS, ETC. 


FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Send me new 24 Page Catalogue giving coniplete in- 
formation about your Motion Pictures. 


Name nS TT TCE Tee Te ‘costtabiehatieaiicaians alia ; 
Address 


entertainment you could possibly provide for a party given to 4 
bunch of shooting pals; and the finest that can be provided for any 
banquet, smoker or other meeting of any club. In addition to these 
three pictures there are 24 others, covering every kind of shooting 
and fishing, in 16 mm., and 22 in 35 mm. 
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SAY, FELLERS! 


THIS NEW FLITF 
POWDER KILLS 
EVERY FLEAS 


THE BEST INSECT POWDER EVER 
DEVELOPED — 95% active ingredi- 
ents. Sure death to fleas. No odor. 
Retains its power, killing fleas as 
they hatch. Harmless to man and 
dog. Three sizes, 10¢, 25¢ and $1.50. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF FLIT SPRAY 
Copr. 1935, Stanco Inc. 


sa 
Outstanding Gun Dogs 
FOR SALE 


Pictures and other information 
on request. 


FORDS KENNELS 





Lavonia, Ga. 














NEW! The Bird-Dog Training Collar NEW! 
‘‘TRAINO’’ A Word to the Wise 


Grady W. Smith, Holly Springs, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes 

Since using these collars last season I would not be without them for 

any amount as I consider them the most human training collar pos- 

sible to make. I get better results with less work with them 

other collar I ever used. jnapr W. Surra 
The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Collar ever known. 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, ete. / 
leader and check collar in one. By MatL Postparp, $2.09. 
Specially recommended by O:ark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 
FREEMAN LLOYD 578 Madison Ave., New York City 


GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written/ emma 


than any 








Second Edition—Third Printing—Just Out 


How to Train Your Bird Dog 


BY HORACE LYTLE 


Ten pages of wonderful illustrations. 256 pages of practical 
latermation. Bound in cloth. Brand new PROLOGUE (re- 
labee o from The Saturday Evening Post by special per- 
mission); important new and longer Foreword; an entire 
new chapter—valuable as information and as fascinating 2 
Story of actual training as you've ever read. 

A zee author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of Fieup 
i His other book on training, ‘‘Breaking a Bird 
bok to eaten ainemeends, of copies on merit. This new 

, still _— a. apt 
Seller then the hen. and this second edition is bigger and 
. Me ketie’s method of teaching different types of doos 
ts entirely original. H tlines 1 

each type of A. — e outlines a plan for 


Get this creat NEw nook and y. 

3 NE y you can accomplish won- 
hm rained for Sou Th ont i hits 'Sow Be ae 
out of them in the hunting _— oipbeenies: 

! year subseription for Field & Str 
eam and a copy of 
this book (vaiue $4.50), for only $3.25. 


fee ie gf tbaeriotion and a copy of book (value $6.00), 


8B of 
Send your order wate alone: $2.00. 


Field & Stream 


578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Word was received from Anaconda, 
Montana, that Ray Peterson of St. An- 
thony, Idaho, mushed five setters through 
ten-below-zero weather to win the thirty- 
two mile International Sled Dog Derby, 
in record time. Second in this gruelling 
race was won by Don Cordingley, nine- 
teen-year-old freshman from the Univer- 
sity of Idaho. Mrs. Thula Geelan from 
McCall, Idaho, finished third with a 
broken sled brake. She was the only wo- 
man driver in the race, which was run 
January 19th last. es. in 


UNUSUAL RETRIEVING 
PERFORMANCE 


HE breeds which specialize in re- 

trieving are often credited with per- 
formances as unusual as are encountered 
now and then in the case of pointers, set- 
ters, hounds or other breeds. 

From New Castle, Delaware, comes the 
story of an unsuccessful effort to get rid 
of a family of cats—a mother and her day- 
old kittens. The whole family was tied 
in a bag and thrown into the Delaware 
River. The effort proved to no avail, how- 
ever, because the bag was retrieved and 
returned to shore by a large Chesapeake 
Bay Dog. This dog was the property of 
a trapper, who accepted the half-drowned 
cat family thus thrust upon him. At last 
account, both mother and kittens were 
doing well. 

Some of us who realize how detrimental 
stray cats are to upland game birds may | 
regret to hear of the success of this un- | 
usual retrieving performance. H. I 


TRIPLE NATIONAL 
CHAMPION DIES 


OST Fiectp & StrREAM readers wn 
familiar with the name of Feagin’s 
Mohawk Pal, the only setter ever to win | 
the National Championship three times. In | 
fact only three performers have ever 
won the National Championship three 
times. The first of these was Mary Mont- 
rose (pointer), the second was Becky | 
Broomhill (pointer) while the third was 
the setter dog, Feagin’s Mohawk Pal. | 
During the period of five years that Pal 
competed in this premier event of field 
trials, he won the title every second year. 
After winning the Natignal Champion- 
ship for the third time, Pal was retired 
from competition by his owner E. M. Tut- 
wiler, Jr., of Montgomery, Alabama. 
Word of this famous dog’s death has just 
reached the writer from Mrs. Tutwiler, 
whose husband passed away shortly after 
his good dog had won his third Champion- 
ship. Pal died in the kennel of Forrest 
Dean, Letohatchie, Alabama, the handler 
who was entirely responsible for his de- 
velopment, and who piloted the dog to 
each of his wins. His death occurred the 
last week of January this year, and thus 
the setter whose record stands at the top 
for his breed is no more. 


COMING FIELD TRIALS 


Berks County Chapter, Izaak Walton League, 
Reading, Pa., March 22, C. M. Reber, secretary. 

Long Island Field Trial Association, Champion- 
ship Stakes, March 23. Raymond Smith, sec- 
retary. 

Monmouth Field Dog Club, March 23. J. A. 
Cramer, president. 

Tri-State Field Club, Worton Creek, Md., March 
23. A. A. Browne, secretary. 

Richland County Field Trial Club, Olney, IIL, 
March 24. L. M. Worstell, secretary. 

Anne Arundel Field Trial Association, Arnold, 
Md., March 25. R. D. Roane, secretary. 

Kentucky Pointer and Setter Club, Fort Knox, 
Ky., March 25. Entries close March 16. Mary 
Stuart Berryman, secretary, Nicholasville, Ky. 

Pennsylvania Field Trial Club, Tionesta, Pa., 
March 25. S. A. Magee, secretary. 

Maryland Field Trial Association, Towson, Md., 

arch 27. I. A. Hynes, secretary. 
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CARELESS FEEDING CHIEF 
MENACE TO DOG'S HEALTH! 





@ Careless feeding, if veterinarians, is 
responsible for 9 out of 10 dog disorders. 
Owners expose dogs to danger by feeding 
left-over table scraps or ordinary, hit-or- 
miss commercial mixtures. Don’t run this 
risk! Pard, the new scientific beef feeding 
formula for dogs, has been developed by a 
leading authority on nutrition from a great 
University. It’s the first real health food for 
dogs. Ask for Pard today! Have your dog’s 
health checked regularly by 
your Veterinarian. 






HEALTH FOOD 
FOR DOGS 


A PRODUCT OF 
SWIFT & COMPANY 









Trained Springer Spaniels 


Brood bitches and pups, any age or color. Strong, 
healthy farm-raised stock from the world’s leading 
Field Trial and Show Champions. They make fast, 
eager hunters and retrievers, and win wherever shown 
All A.K.C. registered and sold subject to your ap- 
proval. Our high quality stock and reasonable prices 
will please you. State your requirements fully and pic- 
tures will be furnished. Winning dogs at stud, “‘King- 
fisher of Avandale’’ and ‘Gouverneur of Avandale.” 
KESTERSON’S KENNELS, Skamokawa, Washington 








Four Great Springer Studs 


The blue blood of generations of the world’s most 
famous SPRINGERS courses through the veins of these 
creat dogs. Ch. Masterpiece of Avandale, Ch. Lam- 
monds Mike of Avandale, Rover of Avandale, needs 
only 1 point; Flushs Major, field trial winner. A ser- 
vice to any one of these great dogs until May Ist, for 
the very low price of $25.00. I have a few lovely 3, 6 
and 9 months old youngsters for sale. 


McDANNELL Soc KENNELS 


2402 9th Avenue Moline, Illinois 








Springer Spaniels 


19 Pups; strong, healthy farm raised stock from the 
world’s foremost Field Trial and Show Champions 
Type and quality for any show and guaranteed to make 
high class gun dogs. Two choice Brood matrons in 
whelp. Several thoroughly trained adults. A.K.C 
registered. Safe delivery guaranteed and shipped sub- 


ject to your inspection and approval. Males $25, 
females $20. 

LAKELAND KENNELS 
H. J. Robertson Olivia, Minn. 











ENGLISH SPRINGERS 
BOW RING KENNELS—Reg. 
1 Park Place, Bloomfield, N. J. 
At Stud—White Knight—Best of Breed 

Westminster 1935—-$35.00 Fee 
Puppies by this stud. 

Setter, Brother of Westminster 

winning pup, $100.00. 


Irish 











NOTICE—These prices now in effect. 


TRAINED FOX HOUNDS 
COON HOUNDS 
SETTERS and POINTERS 


$25 each 


Untrained dogs, also rabbit hounds 
at $12.50 each. Catalog ten cents 


Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Kentucky 


7) 
SUCCESS WITH DOGS” 
A BRAND NEW BOOK FREE on how 
to feed and train your dog. Keep 
him healthy and cure dog diseases. 
Beautifully illustrated. Describing 25 
Famous 9-W Dog Remedies and 
agg tay Fee leads, collars, harnesses, brush- 
es, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Dept. 14 Bound Brook New Jersey 




































SRE Somes » 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS & FISH 


their Natural Foods. Provide cover. You can bring and 
LOW NOW- hold thousands where only a few are now stopping. No 
PL A go NT! for sport. Bring abundance of game or fish to your favorite hunting or 
fishing grounds by planting Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Potato and over 80 other At- 
tractive Natural Foods described in free illustrated book. It tells what, when, where and 
how to plant a permanent feeding ground. Write, describe grounds, and receive free plant- 
ing advice and book. Successful results guaranteed, growth next fall. 
—- ¢ Developing Better Hunting and Fishing Grounds (Oldest a i 
services of expert to “examine, plan and plant large Dropertl 
QUATIC NURSERIES, Box 331-A, OSHKOSH, WIS. 











PRICES WISCONSIN A 























“PLANT FOR 
THE DUCKS” 


If you want good duck 
shooting in the south, you 
must plant Southern food 
plants. There are only 


O10 Beyer 
GAME FARMS Aerz#- 


Wisconsin 
“Buy from Purbepors to bis Majesty and buy 
Beyer Che American Mportsman the vest” 


PHEASANT EGGS 


For Delivery up to May 31st 








Guaranteed 90% Fertile two that produce great 
; 15 100 1000 uantities of feed, and are 
Chinese-Mongolian R. N. $3.00 $16. $150. . 1 k If i 
Pure Mongolian 3.75 20. 190. eaten by all ducks. in- 
Pure Mutant 3.25 18. 175. terested, write 
Golden eggs each .35¢e; Amherst Oe; Silver 


Oc; Reeves .90c. 


E. A. McILHENNY Avery Island, La. 





The Conservation Departments of Fourteen 











States Are Among Our Customers! 


iant Wild Rice 


Plant This Spring! 
Attract Ducks Next Fall! 


ERRELL’S SEED GROWS! Or- Wri 
der Now. Supply Limited! Wild rite 

Colery. Sago Pond Plant, Dusk Pe. WALTER DOEMEL GAME FARM 
ato, etc. omp ' 

—Fish—Game Foods. Quality at Box 403 Oshkosh, Wis. 
Bargain Prices. 39 Years’ Success. 














& CANADIAN GEESE! 


Mated pairs Canadian Geese for sale— 
priced very reasonably—all trained, 
shot-over decoys. 








Describe place—Advice—Folder Free. 





TERRELL‘S 


413 D BLK. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Complete planting 
job done it desired. 


ca edu 
How to Keep Game Birds 


Northern Bob Whites 
Acclimated to 25 below zero 
$8.00 PER PAIR 
Also Pheasants, Peacocks 
Partridge and Water Birds 


ELM FARM & GAME PRESERVE 
BLACKSTONE, MASS. 














From Dying Poultry 
ina aft thounal Wakes. Faas have ree|! STOP—LOOK—LISTEN 
soases, Game reodars hese fend’ tt Waterlilies, Duck, Muskrat, Fish 

Foods. Save Dollars. Price list free. 







sses. Game Breeders have found it 
equaliy as good, and among the promi- 
nent users are Woodmont Kod & Gun Club, 





Rolling —_ Club, State of Maryland and 

other t will pay you to use it this season. P tx 1 

A gal iis enough for 100 birds. Prices post- 15 Yrs. Experience 

paid: Me gal $2.7 1 gal. $5.00; 2 gals. $9.00; 5 gals. 

£17.50. ¢ ——- F ree F , OSHKOSH AQUATIC FARM 





AY-ZEM LABORATORIES 936—9th Street Oshkosh, Wis. 


‘St. Paul, ‘Minn, ‘tL — 





623 Rice St. 



















Plant our GUARANTEED-to-grow GIANT WILD RICE, WILD CELERY, ete. 

Natural feeding grounds are getting scarcer every year, and the smart hunter who 

provides cana his grounds is the fellow who is going to get the shooting. The same applies to 
PH ASANTS. avait and other upland game. NOW is the time to make plans. Write to- 

day 1 our FREE illustrated bookler which describes 75 of the best game foods includin 

water plants, wild grains and berry- bearing shrubs. Deseribe your place, we'll send exper 

K planting suggestions based on many years’ practical experience. Best fi west prices! 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES, P. 0. Box 71B4, Oshkosh, Wis. 


We inepect, plan, plant and stack game preserves, the only complete game preserve service in the world, 
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Game Breeding 


Learn how to raise and manage 
game birds—where to buy eggs 

and stock—news of this field a 
legislation affecting it—through 
Game Breeder & Sportsman— 
—- monthly—price $2.00 a 


FREE For a limited time we offer 


with each subseription six 
illustrated books: Quail Rearing Manual; Pheasant Breed 
ing Manual; More Game Birds by Controlling Their 
Natural Enemies; Game Birds—How to Make 
on Your Farm; Water Areas——How to (Create and Maintain 
Them; and Waterfowl Food Plants. Send $2.00 today at 
our risk and receive these six books and Game Breeder & 
Sportsman for 1 year. 


GAME BREEDER & SPORTSMAN 
205 E. 42 St. New York, N, Y. 








Eggs from Ringneck Pheasants 
and Northern Bob-White Quail 


Get our prices on stock for fall delivery, We 
also sell brails. 


LOCKWOOD GAME FARM, Perry, lowa 








ORDER NOW 


Eggs, or young birds for future delivery, 

from hardy, pure mountain-raised stock: 

Sealed, Gambels, Valley or Bobwhite Quail; 

Chinese Ringneck, Mutant, Formosan or 
Reeves Pheasants, 

CATOCTIN MOUNTAINS cue FARM 

THURMONT ARYLAND 
W. R. Hoover, <.. 








PHEASANTS 


Reeves, Amherst and Golden for sale 
Booking orders for eggs of Ringnecks, 
Reeves, Amherst and Golden. 

Can supply quantity orders. 


TIOGA PHEASANTRY 
P. H. Shoultes Newark Valley, N. Y. 
— 














FE, PHEASANTS ¢ QUAIL 
G IF YOU WANT 





THE VERY BEST 
WRITE AT ONCE 








G A few extra fine Breeders left 


BRUFFS ISLAND GA FARM 
John G. Alley ‘on, Maryland) 












Bob White Quail 


LARGE HUSKY BIRDS 
Raised the farthest north of any in 
JASPER MINER GAME FARM 


Kingsville, Ontario, Canada 
All prices F.0.B, Detroit, Mich. 
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Pennsylvania Field Trial Association, 
Centr ia sburg, Pa., March 28. N. L. Stewart, 


ry. . . . 
-eoaee Setter and Pointer Club, Glasgow, 
*, H 


March 29. F. H. Clark, secretary. 
ouihaen Field Trial Club, March 29. A. R. 
” Givi i, secretary. 

Cashed C2 nty Sportsman's League, Robin- 
n, Ill., March 30, G. M. Clump, secretary. 
English Setter Club of America, Medford, N. J., 
April 1. G. M._Rogers, secretary. hi 
Southern Illinois Field [rial Association, Ewing, 
“[i, April 1. G. W._Keaster, secretary. 
Oriole Amateur Field Dog Association, Towson, 
Md., April 4. T. H. Hunt, secretary, 
Central Illinois Amateur Field Trial Club, Pana, 
Iil., April 5. P. J. Smock, secretary. , 
Southern New York Field Trial Club, April 5. 
f osch, secretary. . 
Rt, Hunt Club, Babylon, N. Y., April 6. 
R. Van de Mark, secretary, Box 327, Baby- 


N. Y. : 
mR Hollow Field Trial Club, Morristown, 
“N. J., April 7. A. P. Relken, secretary. 

Western Illinois Field Trial Club, Macomb, III, 
April 8. I. L. Maxey, secretary. cy 
West Kentucky Field Tria! Club, Paducah, Ky., 

April 10. L. B. Alexander, secretary. 
Northern Indiana Field Trial Club, Lake Village, 
Ind., April 12. J. W. Bates, secretary. 
Orange County Field Trial Club, Goshen, N. Y., 

April 12. T. J. O’Donohue Jr., secretary. 
Seaboard Hunt Club, Towson, Md., April 14. 
. J. Becker, secretary. : 
Chicagoland Field Trial Club, Addison, III, 
April 19. L. R. Carson, secretary. 
Hunterdon County Field Dog Club, Lamberton, 
N. J., April 20. J. H. Holcombe Jr., secretary. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
DOG MARKERS 


Qves.—Can you give us the address of a 
maker of dog markers, or other information that 
will help us stop dog thieves. It is almost impossi- 
ble to keep a hunting dog in these parts. 

V. L. Perry. 


Ays.—You will be able to get a branding iron 
from the Dog Department of Abercrombie & 
Fitch Company, New York City. They might 
also stock a tattooing instrument. However, you 
could make one by placing needles in the end of 
a cork, the sharp points outwards. You can form 
a letter or other mark with these needles, and, 
after dipping them in India or indigo ink, tattoo 
the inside of the ear. {F.L.] 


THE CHECK LINE 


Quves.—You state that to train a springer 
spaniel not to range too far, it will be advisable 
to use a check collar and line attached to the 
collar. Our cover is too thick to use rope. What 
do you advise? How about a springer trailing 
rabbits? R. W. Sacker. 


Ans—The whip or sash cord will lie flat on 
the ground if you soak it over night in a bucket 
of cold water. To get him to drop to game, use 
a shorter line on the collar, and release a pigeon 
or two from under a box or other covering. When 
he attempts to chase, check him severely with 
the collar. Springers may be allowed to trail 
rabbits—that is, if you don’t want the dogs for 
field trials where only the high-school-trained 
dogs may be seen to advantage. {F.L.] 


FLUSH YOUR OWN BIRDS 


Qurs.—When my dog comes to a point, should 
I train him to hold the point while I walk past 
and in front of him and flush the bird, or should 
I walk up to the dog and send him on to flush 
the bird? Joun HERRODER. 


Ans.—The common procedure is for you to 
flush the bird or birds, the dog remaining ab- 
solutely steady as you do so—and continuing 
steady to shot and wing until ordered on by you, 
cither to make a retrieve or to continue hunting. 
It is not customary for the dog to do the flushing. 


(END OF KENNEL DEPARTMENT) 
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PR ROYAL SQUABS 
\$25 A WEEK FOR YOU 


and work 12 hours a week. Great plan (illus- 
trated) to breed PR Royal squabs. Ask for 
new free Library 4, send 3-ct. stamp for 
mailing. Get details, learn what, why, 
how, where, 1935facts. Plymouth Rock 
SquabCo, 504 H.St.,Melrose, Mass. 



















Impeyan Pheasants 

Argus Pheasants 

Crimson Tragopan Pheasants 
Cheer Pheasants 

Koklas Pheasants 

Indian Peacock Pheasants 
Malay Fireback Pheasants 
Siamese Fireback Pheasants 
Javanese Green Peafowl 
Indian Blue Peafowl 
Javanese Green Jungle Fowl 
Indian Grey Jungle Fow] 





Tibetan Snow Pigeon 
Jamboo Pigeon 


Victoria Crown Pigeon 


Indian Spur Fowl 


Pin-Tailed Sand Grouse 


Nepal Hill Partridge 


Red-Crested Green Wood Partridge 





Rare Asiatic Game Birds and Ornamental Fowl 
BIGGEST SHIPMENT EVER BROUGHT TO AMERICA 


MR. FRANK BUCK 


The well known collector is now in the Asiatic jungle countries and his first shipment, in charge 
of his i » is scheduled for arrival at New York about the second week in April. 


THIS SHIPMENT 
WILL INCLUDE: 


Ceylon Purple-Neck Jungle Fowl 


Malayan Black Partridge 
Chukor Partridge 
Pigmy Painted Quail 
Indian Crested Red-head Ducks 
Mandarin Ducks 

Indian Comb Ducks 
Barr-head Geese 

Indian Pigmy Geese 
Sarus Crane 

Demoiselle Crane 
Tibetan Snow Crane 
Indian Purple Gallinules 


and many other rare ornamental birds from the Himala- 
yas, India, Malaya and the East Indian Archipelago. 


Many of the above varieties have never before been brought to this country alive 


Most of the game birds included in this collection were caught as either 
chicks or half-grown poults and raised by hand, so that while having all the stamina of the 
wild birds they should be tame enough to put into breeding pens or to mate up with your 
domestic bred birds this spring. Extra—a fine lot of 100 chukor partridges for turning out 
on game preserve—ideal game birds for central or southern states. 


For prices and further particulars address 


FRANK BUCK ENTERPRISES, INC. 
Zoological S pecimens—Animals, Birds, Reptiles 


AMITYVILLE, L. I, NEW YORK 
Frank Buck Jungle Camp * On The Sunrise Highway 








“UP TO 1000% PROFIT!” 
Breeder lays 10,000 eggs (833 dozen) each 


pond starts you. Raised in any climate. O 


“‘A Future in Frogs’’ explains everything. Write today! 
NING COMPANY 


AMERICAN FROG CA 








year. Bullfrogs 
sell $1.00-$5.00 dozen. No experience necessary. Backyard 


ur FREE book 


Rabbits 22% 


COTTONTAILS AND 












Originators of CANNED Frog Legs 
Dept. 106-D 


New Orleans, La. 





Attract Pheasants! 


QUAIL and hold them with our special TARTARY 
BUCKWHEAT grain. Produces best growth on poor 
soil, remains standing with seed on stalk longer into 
winter without shelling. Plant 50 Ibs. per acre, price 
$5. We specialize in upland game foods to insure 
better shooting. Also COMPLETE LINE OF GAME 
BIRDS AND EGGS! Write for FREE booklet! 


WILD LIFE NURSERIES 
P. 0. Box 71B4 Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


JACKS (HARE) 


New low prices on Wild Rabbits 

Can furnish any number in season for restock- 
ing or coursing. Place cottontail orders now as 
they can be shipped only in the late fall and 
winter months. Can furnish Jacks at all times 
except in hot weather. 

Live arrival guaranteed. 

Every customer satisfied. 


EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 











California Valley Quail 


(also called Peacock Par- 
tridge), gamy and ornate 
—for sporting purposes and 
beautifying estates—thrive in 
any climate in the world. Write 
for free pamphlet to MALIBU 
QUAIL HATCHERY, P. O. ad- 
dress, 614 Walden Road, Beverly 
Hills, California. 










BOB WHITE QUAIL 
We offer quality and quantity in pure 
native quail for stocking and restocking. 
Wisconsin white tail Deer. Get our prices. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 


KENDALL BROS. Guilford, N. C. 











Decoys—Callers—Trained Birds 
(Shot over often 1932-33-34) 
Wild Decoy Mallards $4.00 pair; $2.50—12 eggs (100 
lots). Black Ducks and Black Mallards $10.00—$8.00 
pair; $5.00—12 B. M. eggs. English Callers $10.00— 
$8.00—$6.00 pair. $5.00—$4.00—12 eggs. Belgian 
Callers $12.50—$10.00 pair; $5.00—12 eggs. Black 
East India $5.00—12 eggs. Trained Canada, Snow, 
Chinese, other Geese, Swan, Redheads, Wood, other 
Ducks, Drakes. Duck book 25c. Goose 25c. Safe arrival. 
BREMAN COMPANY DANVILLE, ILL. 


LARGE MOUTH Bass 
FOR STOCKING PURPOSES 
Order Now For June & July Delivery 


SoutH Mountain Bass HatcHery 
S. M. Keck, 917 N. Broad St., Allentown, Pa. 
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“GAME FARMING 

by Horace Mitchell 
Accepted and praised by state universities, 
amateur and professional breeders as the 
standard book on the subject. 

Stoutly bound. Amply illustrated. 
$2.50 per copy postpaid. 

Haley Publishing C 


pany, Ports th, N. H. 
Or thru your local bookstore 





BROOK TROUT 


Brook Trout of exceptional value. Prices 
consistent with quality. Eyed eggs in sea- 
son. Trout for table use. Thirty years of 
successful propagation. 


PARADISE BROOK TROUT CO. 
CRESCO, PA. 











PHEASANTS 


Pens of selected breeders—five hens, one cock 
* Ringneck, Mongolian, Melanistic, Mutant, Formosan, 
Blackneck; also selected cocks. 

Varying Hares. For best results stock in March or April. 
SPECIAL—f.o.b. Cash with Order Offer 
Balance of season. Live arrival guaranteed 
10....$10. eve $22. 50....$40. 100....$65. 

WALLACE GRANGE, Ephraim, Wisconsin 














BLACK BASS 


Now booking orders for Black Bass Summer 
delivery. All kinds eastern pond fish. Also 
bait minnows for stocking. Send for circular. 


CAROLINA BLACK BASS HATCHERY 
CAROLINA, R. I. 



















By IROQUOIS DAHL 


Field & Stream—A pril, 1935 


This department, which appears each month, is devoted to all 
interesting questions concerning natural history, wild life and 
outdoor lore. Read it regularly and add to your knowledge. 


Ques. What merganser is it that does 
not eat fish, and lives or consorts with the 
mallards? I know these mergansers do 
not eat fish because they do not have the 
fishy flavor of a real fish-duck when 
( woked? 

Ans. You may have reference to the 
hooded merganser. Though it is a fish 
eater, it also includes vegetables in its diet 
and when this occurs its flesh seems to 
have much less of a fishy flavor than other 
species of mergansers. 

Ques. (1) What is the sise 


Ques. (1) What is the average weight 
of the mule deer of the Western states? 
(2) Does the male deer have horns? (3) Is 
the whitetail deer of the West (not includ- 
ing the Michigan, Wisconsin or Minne- 
sota type) smaller than the Eastern white- 
tail? 


Ans. (1) Buck mule deer, on the aver- 
age, will probably weigh somewhat less 
than 200 pounds. (2) The male mule deer 
bears antlers. (3) The typical whitetail 
deer of the West (to the Rockies) will 


are native to the locality which you men- 
tion, as well as to other Western states, 
One observer says of them: “. .. they seem — 
to possess a certain amount of curiosity, 
and will often respond to a human imita- — 
tion of their notes even though it be but 
rudely rendered . . .” Almost any public 
library has references that will give you 
full data on the barred owl, as well as on 
the Western barred owl. 


Ques. What is the approximate length 
of the black rail which your Department 
once specified as the smallest 





and weight of the average 
coyote? (2) Where do they 
grow the largest? 


Ans. (1) Taking all of the 
races of the coyote into con- 
sideration, an average speci- 
men might go about 34 inches 
from nose to base of tail, with 
a tail some 14 inches in length. 
Height would be about nineteen 
inches at the shoulders. Aver- 
age weight is probably 25 
pounds. (2) The largest types 
are found in the northern 
Mississippi Valley and _ the 
Northwest. 


Ques. IWVill you explain the 
presence of what were called 
“leeches” in the liver of a deer 
—how they entered or de- 
veloped? There was no visible 
sign of where they entered, but 
deep in the center of a per- 
fectly good-looking deer liver 
were two live leeches. 


Ans. Most animals are 
afflicted with types of parasites 
_that may infest internal or- 
gans—flukes, larvae, etc. These 
may have been taken into the 
stomach of the animal in the 
form of so-called eggs encysted 
upon vegetation. Or they may 
have been licked from the skin 
or hair upon which they ad- 
hered. Upon further develop- 
ment inside the animal, the 





HEN a cock pheasant, harried by hunters last fall, 
walked into the private office of H. P. Yeisley, 
Chairman of the Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs of 
Northampton County (Pennsylvania), it certainly showed 
mighty good judgment. If its cacklings could have been 
deciphered, they probably would have meant, “Where can 
a guy get a little protection around this county anyhow?” 
In addition to a local news item, we have a letter from 
Mr. Yeisley, in which he says, “It is an actual fact that the 
cock bird walked into my office, through the front door, 
which was open at the time, and concealed itself back of 
the waste basket under my roll-top desk.” 
And then they say that pheasants are dumb! 


rail in this country? 


Ans. Length is close to five 
inches; wing 234 inches. It is 
the smallest of any of the birds 
known as game birds in this 
country. 


Ques. What is the proper 
common name of the duck 
known as “rice-picker,” on the 
south shores of Lake Erie? 

Ans. While this particular 
name is not recorded in my file 
of local waterfowl! names, in- 
formation indicates that the 
“rice-picker” is not a duck but 
is the American coot, or mud- 
hen. This bird, too, is known 
in other parts of the country 
as the rice-hen. 


Ques. Is there any possible 
means whereby I may soften 
a piece of fur that has become 
stiffened, though not to the 
breaking point? 


Ans. Sponge the back of the 
pelt liberally with neat’s-foot 
oil, and hang it in a fairly hot 
room over night. While this 
method is not infallible, it has 
been reported as having given 
good results in quite a few 
cases. 

Ques. What is this story 
about the blacksnake not con- 
stricting its prey? ...1 caught 
a live mouse and put it in the 








parasites wriggled into their 
favorite internal organ and 
proceeded to make themselves at home. 


Ques. What caused the disappearance 
of the wild turkey in various Western 
states, not including, of course, South- 
western states where they still survive in 
the wild state? 


Ans. Market hunting and downright 
slaughter have been assigned as the reason 
by some observers. The following is an 
interesuing excerpt from an old report, as 
given by an eye-witness: “While at this 
camp we had a lively turkey hunt. The 
trees along the banks of the streams were 
literally alive with wild turkeys, and after 
unsaddling the horses, between two and 
three hundred soldiers surrounded a grove 
of timber and had a grand turkey round- 
up, killing four or five hundred of the birds 
with guns, clubs, and stones . . . we ap- 
propriately called this place Camp Tur- 
key.” This is a quite typical instance. 


weigh less than the Eastern whitetail deer. 


Ques. IWhat is the gestation period of 
the red fox? 


Ans. Fifty-one days. According to Seton 
there is not more than twelve hours varia- 
tion in this time. 


Ques. I] am desirous of obtaining some 
information as to the “talking owl.” There 
are a number of them in this vicinity 
(Sierra Madre Mountains, close to Mt. 
Wilson, Calif.)J—well back in the moun- 
tains. These birds were brought to my at- 
tention by an Australian hiking through 
this locality. He said they were very rare 
birds, but I failed to get much data from 
him. These owls show themselves in the 
evening and have quite a vocabulary, I 
talk to them and they sit in the trees and 
answer back in different sounds. 


Ans. These owls are, no doubt, the 
spotted owls (Western barred owls) that 


cage with the blacksnake. The 
snake caught the mouse, 
wrapped itself around it with three coils 
and squeesed until the mouse's eyes were 
forced from the sockets. 1 am therefore 
inclined to the belief that blacksnakes are 
constrictors. 

Ans. The pilot black snakes (or moun- 
tain black snakes), as well as others of 
the Colubers, are constrictors. However, 
the American black snake (or black rac- 
er), Z. constrictor, according to Dr. Dit- 
mars (page 255, Reptiles of the World): 
“stands preeminent among serpents of the 
United States. Contrary to the specific 
name, this species never constricts 
prey, but holds it firmly to the grow 
under a portion of the body, deglutition 
proceeding at the same time; the swallow- 
ing motions of the jaws are quicker than 
with constricting snakes ; besides the black 
snake generally feeds on animals of smallet 
size in comparison with other snakes... 

Actually, therefore, it does not have the 
characteristics of a true constrictor. 
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NEW FISHING 


LINES 


THAT MEASURE 


SAME IDEA IN FLY AND SALT WATER LINES 


Ashaway Fry Sport Lines are of finest 
braided best quality Ashaway line silk, 
Ashaway soft finished under high vacuum 
pressure. Each 40 yards, with a color change 
every 5 yards, starting with light Amber and 
ending with warning Red. Level lines in 
seven sizes. Three-diameter tapered lines in 
three Trout and Bass sizes, two Light Salmon 
and four Heavy Salmon sizes. Light Salmon 
and Heavy Salmon lines have additional 100 
yards waterproof Bait Sport silk backing line 
10-yard color sections, 10 colors. Ashaway 
Patented bakelite coiling line carrier free. 


The SEA Sport Lings are of best obtainable 
twisted Irish linen, same as the world-famous 
Ashaway Original Cuttyhunk. Hand laid. 
Wer test strength is guaranteed 3 pounds to 
each thread. Five sizes, 9, 12, 18, 24 and 36 
thread. The self-measuring feature is of ex- 
ceptional value in surf and deep-sea fishing, 
adds greatly to interest. In the Ashaway Sea 
Sport Lines the color divisions each comprise 
one-tenth of the entire line. Four lengths— 
100, 200, 300 and 500 yards. The colors are 
the same as in the fresh-water lines. Packed 
on rolls so each color shows separately. 


THEMSELVES! 








SUPER-X 
BULLET A 


HARD LEAD 
BULLET 


BETTER PERFORMANCE 
ON GAME 


SUPER-X BULLET FLATTENS OUT 
AFTER IT BEGINS TO PENETRATE 
HARDER BULLETS DO NOT 





The two main points to consider when you 
buy ammunition for your .22 rifle are: (1) 
Its PERFORMANCE on game. (2) The 
PROTECTION it affords the bore of your 
rifle. 


The thunderbolt power, speed, shock and 
extreme accuracy of Super-X Long Range 
.22’s with Lubaloy-coated bullets provide 
PERFORMANCE on game unequalled by 
any other rim fire cartridge. Western 
Double-Action powder propels the bullet 
with tremendous power and speed—and as 
the Lubaloy-coated bullet strikes and begins 
to penetrate it flattens out, mushrooms like a 
big game bullet. It spends its terrific force 
within the object instead of going on 
through and wasting energy, as harder bul- 
lets often do. 


Even with a common lead bullet Super-X 
would shoot with exceptional accuracy, but 
the tough Lubaloy bullet coating further in- 
creases its accuracy by decreasing deformity 






















SURE PROTECT! 
FOR YOUR Rif! 


SPECIAL LUBRICANT ON 
PROTECTS THE RIFLING—LE! 
ENS THE LIFE OF YOUR 





at the base in the loading proce 
wise difficult to avoid. 
EXTRA PROTECTION for the be 
gun is another advantage gain 
ing Super-X Long Range .22’s. 
are scientifically coated with af 
ible lubricant — the latest Western 
ment in rim fire ammunition. 


That this lubricant lengthens the lif 
barrel and increases its accuracy & 
thoroughly demonstrated in co 
in the Western laboratories. The 
also materially aids the functionif 
cartridges in automatic rifles 
It is not a grease, but a hard, tough, 
wax-like coating. It does not get” 
in hand or pocket. 
When you shoot Super-X you get 
advantages in addition to non-© 
priming that prevents rusting 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO 
Dept. D-22, East Alcon, Illia 


Mail coupon for descriptive leaflets and a valuable new booklet on Rifle Shooting. q 
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Western Cartridge Company, Dept.D-22 East Alton, Illinais. 1 


Send complete information on Super-X Long Range .22's and your I 
NEW, helpful booklet on Rifle Shooting, FREE! | 
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